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Lors OF FOLKs With limited leisure 
have made this €XCiting discovery: 

That Kinsey, the Unhurrieg Whis. 
key, adds mightily to the complete en. 
JOyment of their unhurried Moments, 

Smal] wonder! Fo, Kinsey is a sy. 
Perbly smooth and Satisfying whiskey 
++ blended With care and “know-how” 
for more than half 4 century, 

If you hz € already met Kinsey, 
why nor enjoy some of this light, flavor. 
full Whiskey tonight? Kinsey makes a 
tempting highbali, @ delicious Man. 
hattan, 4 Brand hot toddy, Try ie! 


A Blended Whiskey 
86.8 Proof « 65: 6 Grain Neutral Spirits 
Kinsey Distilling Corporation, Linfield, Pa, 





Good fishing starts with good tackle. Your success with a fishing reel depends 
to a large degree upon the technicians who planned its construction. It should 
enable you to make casts smoothly, quietly, skillfully—carry plenty of line— 
retrieve bait as desired, and respond with unfailing performance when 
landing fish. It should last for years of dependable service—with a minimum 
need for repairs and replacement of parts. 

Over three generations of experience guide the making of plans for 
PFLUEGER Reels. The metals are right, as proved from experience under 
all conditions of weather and climate. The gears are full sized and tooled 
to work properly. Fittings, features, entire construction, are planned by men 
who have served millions of fishermen. When postwar manufacture of fish- 
ing reels can be started, better tackle than ever will be available under the 
name ‘““PFLUEGER.” 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO., AKRON, OHIO 
Since 1864 . Over 80 Years Making Fishing Tackle 


PFLUEGER 


(PRONOUNCED FLEW-GER) 


AGreatNamein TACKLE 








BUY WAR BONDS TODAY 
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With a tall, frosty highball of Sea- 
gram’s 7 Crown, of course! It’s the 
crowning touch to your treasured 
moments of leisure. .. magnificently 
light, exquisitely flavorful, incompar- 
ably smooth and mellow. 

And best of all, every drop of 
Seagram’s 7 Crown is one hundred 
per cent pre-war quality ...no com- 
promise. 

That’s a proud claim—an impor- 
tant claim—in these days when truly 
fine whiskies are rare indeed. 


* 


Seugrum’s 7 Crown Blended Whiskey. 65% grain neutral spirits. 86.8 Proof. Seagram-Distillers Corporation, Chrysler Building, New York 


FOR YOuUR 


The Perfect Way to fill your hand... 


It reflects the integrity of Seagram’s 
eighty-seven-year-old creed: ‘‘Make 
finer whiskies — make them taste 
better.”’ It rejustifies the faith three 
generations have placed in an hon- 
ored name! 

True, Seagram’s 7 Crown may be 
harder to find, now . . . but how richly 
it rewards your patience! And there 
is enough for you to enjoy in modera- 
tion... to sip and savor... to make 
you thankful that whiskey like this is 
still to be had! 
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Most PLEASING 







Topay, Tomorrow 

AND ALWAYS 
Say Seagram's 
and be Sure op 

PeVare Quality 























GLARE PROTECTION 
FOR ‘‘SEA BIRDS”’ 


The blinding dazzle 





of the burning sun 
prov es no handicap to the Coast 
‘Sea Birds’’ who serve on 
convoy escort duty. Cool, 
fortable Ray-Bans, developed by 
Bausch & Lomb before the war, 
filter out glare-producing rays 
and transmit useful light to aid 
search for 


Guard ‘ 
com- 


in the unrelenting 









menacing submarines and planes. 

Today the entire Ray-Ban out- 
put goes to our Armed Forces. 
After the war, the skilled men 
and women at Bausch & Lomb 
will again produce for civilian 
use the special Ray-Ban glass, 
grind and polish the scientific 
lenses and fashion the distinctive 
frames. Look forward to that day 
when you will be able to get 
genuine Ray-Ban Sun Glasses 
and Shooting Glasses. 


All Ray-Ban Sun Glass production 
is allocated to military use. 


BAUSCH & LOMB 


OPTICAL CO, ¢ ROCHESTER 2,N.Y. 


BAUSCH & LOMB IS DESIGNER AND PRODUCER OF BINOCULARS, SPOTTING» 


_ SCOPES, RAY-BAN SUN GLASSES AND A COMPLETE LINE.OF OPTICAL INSTRUMENTS .. © 


PROTECT YOUR WATCH 


A watch with a broken crystal is use- 
less. Go to any jeweler—ask fora G-S 


FLEXO CRYSTAL 100% BREAK- 
PROOF. Can be fitted while you wait. 
Any size. Any shape. Guaranteed. 

GERMANOW-SIMON MACH. CO. Rochester, N.Y. 











second ACTION 


= content with misses or lost birds 


The SUPER LUBRICANT 


for accurate shooting 


Special Introductory Offer to Sportamen 
Contes ine GUNSLICK Solvent, Grease 
Oil and Cleaning 
Patches for shot- 
gun or rifle If your 
dealer can t supply 
order direct 


OUTERS LABORATORIES 


Dept. OL-2, ONALASKA, WISCONSIN 


Only $400 


POSTPAID 









Marksmen know the importance of split- 
it means BULLS-EYES 
on targets or KILLS on game. Don't be 


Enjoy 


Split-Second ACTION from your pistol, 
rifle or shotgun and set new records with 


“GUNSLICK 


Used and recommended by outstanding sportsmen. GUNSLICK 
is not an oil—but a super lubricant of velvet smoothness. Prevents 
leading and metal! fouling —gives sweet trigger pull so necessary 


Get “MASTER” Gun Cleaning KIT 






Outdoor: Lifers 


Personal notes on new friends 


dell, according to 
own description 
addicted to all 
varied forms of f 
ing and hunting 
Green Mount 
state affords. 

sport he 
however, is brou 
to light in this is 

in his story “T 
a Gun—Take a Dog—Take a Fox!” W} 
he turns to fishing, his favorite quarr 
the squaretail, taken on a dry fly. 

In peacetime Blaisdell, who is 30, li 
with his wife and 24-year-old son in 
capital city of Montpelie: He tat 
school for seven years and later 
work for the U.S. Employment Ser. 

til, after three years of helping t« 
jobs for others, he discovered 
the Army had an important 
for him. This, of course, took him av 
from his beloved streams and wood 
minor sacrifice, he declares, in view 
the tremendous job that has to be d 
by all America 

Before he went off 
dell’s job kept him busy eight hou 
day, six days a week. His evening h¢ 
usually were devoted to such matter 
fishing, hunting, and tying trout fi 
While in the latter field he never m 
claim to the status of an ex Dert, nevert 
less he was satisfied with the fact that 





cate 


to the wars, Bl 


lures which he produced proved adequ 


for his own needs. 

Concerning his achievements 
sportsman, Blaisdell writes: “My act 
ties in the outdoors never have paid of 
the form of monster trout or spectaci 
bags of game; but. from the standpoir 
sheer enjoyment and meeting some 
fellows, I have had phenomenal succs 


WAR DRAMA 


N AMAZING little real-life 

which OuTpoor Lire played an i! 
esting role, has just come 
edge of the editor. 

Shot down out of the air while onat 
sion over Germany, captured by the N 
and confined in a prison camp, Vé 
Rosky, of Chriesman, Tex.,—populat 
120—finally escaped when the A 
bombed the town where he was held 
his guards fled in panic. He made 
way into Switzerland, thence to Fra 
and eventually to Belgium. There, « 
friendless, hungry—and starved for 
sight of some English reading-matt« 
Rosky happened upon a copy of Out 
Lire for November, 1943. In it was a st 
“Buggy Whip for Bronzet 
setting in his native state 
locale was not near his home 
was something strangely familia1 
it all to the fugitive flyer. Sudderfly 
eye lit upon the author’s name. F‘ 
moment his heart stopped, then he n¢ 
wept with delight. 

The name that so greatly 
was that of Joe Austell 
acquaintance of his—from the same 
Texas town! 
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WHEN 1 GO HOME... 


The guns fade down... 


And it seems to me I hear a dog’s 
sharp bark, and a girl’s voice and the 


shrill of my own clear whistle . . . 


And the next thing I know, I’m over 


the gate and out of the war and. 
it’s Christmas again and I’m home. 


I stop to make sure this house is mine, 


and I hear the slam of a door, and my 
feet crunch deep in the soft cool snow 
and I take the steps at a leap and 
she’s standing there just as I see her 
now. And she says, ““Tom, how brown 
you are’’ because there are no words 
for what she means. And the world 
stands still for a while. 


beat of the guns and I’m back where 
there’s still a war to be won. 


That’s what I 


But I know when I go home... ' 
I'll go home sure no kids of mine 
will ever spend their Christmases in 
jungles, in foxholes, or on beachheads 
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When I go home, I want it understood 


- . = for peac 
victories we ve won .. 


Na sh il 


Dites than we fa 


the . the peace 
. will be meaning 
to us unless all our strength, all 
our power to destroy can be the power 


we have secured. . 


iess 


Vash s that are 
LO creale... a2 
; itstanding quality a 
Unless the power of men and women 1eans all those acl 
working together to win a war can be utomobile a mor , 
the power to prevent a war. Unless seful, a 


the power to free nations can become 








And then ithe power to free men and women eans that h 
and children from greed, hypocrisy tribute the jo , 
I’m walking into a room with the big- and vice. Unless the power to kill can this nation stro: peace 
gest and brightest tree in the world become the will to make for all of us : : P 4 
and the kids look up from their toys a new and finer life... Meee ferret ae = 
° ° » Vit a usni to eservue 
and jump to their feet and come run- . , , = ‘ 
. ; A new and greater America than we a vital. a g ce 
ning to meet me and their voices are , 


sweet in my ears, and I duck down 
quick and hold them tight . . . 










The night comes on... 

The music stops and the carol 
stilled and the bombers come up and 
the fighters scream against the surf- 


ire 


have ever known before, 
where 
have the opportunity to 
live his life in peace and 
in security. 


every man will 


hat’s what I’ve 
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PRECISION-MADE * RUST-RESISTANT 


BLADES 


Anglers agree that 
best results are obtained 
by “skittering’ for pick- 
erel... “popping” for 
bass... “bouncing” 
trout ..and shaving with 
PROFESSIONAL Blades 
for the best shave ever! 


for 





~ PROFESSIONAL 


TRADE 
MARK 


MADE 
v S A 





connot supply you 
send check or money order to 


pat PROFESSIONAL BLADE CO. 
32 Green St. Newark 2, N. J. 





At DeLand you'll find the fishing thrill of a lifetime matching 
wr skill against the tremendous large-mouth bass of the 
Se Jobrs River and many lakes Pres nty of skilled. guides 





Inexpensiy: 
information, writeO L 


~ Se 





OLEANDERS HOTEL 


Eau Gallie, Florida 











Marvelous fishing—all sports—informal 
relaxation—European plan 
Write for rates. 


—complete 
—modern throughout. 








CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, DELAND, Féords 

















ARIZONA 


Comfortable Modern Ranch 


$28 each per week double; $35 single. Hur 
rate $8 per day. Follow crack hound pack 
lion on real saddle mules. Bear, elk, deer and 
key in season. Enjoy ideal climate 


Spring Creek Ranch, P.0. Box 456, Cottonwood, Arizona 
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INSTANT “BLUE STEEL” GUN FING 


MAGIC 





_ HUNTING AND VACATION TRIPS 


In The Canadian Rockies 

train trips for fishing, picture tal 
ing, hiking . . . all in beautiful mountain coun- 
try Make reservations early for Fall hunting 
trips and Spring bear hunts. 
MOOSE—DEER—SHEEP—GOAT—ELK—BEAR 
Years of experience as Guides & Outfitters. 

References. Write or wire. 


_JACK BROWNING & SON, RICINUS, ALBERTA, CANADA 


REAL ESTATE FOR SALE 
OWN THAT CABIN IN THE SKY! | 


It's yours—NOW! What you've dreamed about. Your 
own Summer and Winter Mountain Retreat. 1500 feet 
above sea-level, with two private, spring-fed crystal- 
clear, tree surrounded lakes, teeming with fish 
SHELTERED LAKES, ideal Vacation Haven in the 
Adirondacks, invites your participation in its unique 
profit-sharing. property-owning plan 

FOR AN INVESTMENT OF FIVE HUNDRED DOI 
LARS YOU CAN OWN YOUR OWN MOUNTAIN “‘ES 
TATE’’ EASILY ACCESSIBLE, AMID TALL TIM 
BER, FRONTING THE LAKES 

Here, in this scenic Summer and Winter Paradise of 
matchless beauty, rare woodland and water, with tow 
ering mountains assuring complete privacy, you ca! 
swim, fish. row, canoe, hike, hunt. ice-skate or just 
relax—WHILE SHARING IN THE RESORT PROFITS. 
CASH AND RECREATION DIVIDENDS. 


Summer pack 





Write Box 969, Grand Central Annex P. o. iN. Y. 





LOW 


HOMESITES $200 rem: 


In California’s loveliest Garden Spot, on wooded 
shores of beautiful Morro Bay, San Luis Obispo 
County. Enjoy future independence with excellent 
soil, soft water, wonderful fishing, hunting, boating 
bathing, etc. Grow fruits, vegetables, poultry. Perfect 
temperate climate. Congenial community. Finest in 
vestment. Free literature. Richard Otto, Dept. B, 
6560 Hollywood _Bivd., Hollywood 28, California. 


OZARK LANDS 


For All Purposes 
For Your Pleasure and Profit 


‘rom «©6500 Per Acre 


from 
Also Actual River Frontages 
SEND FOR FREE LIST AND LITERATURE 


HUBBARD 








and 
Upwards 


REPLENISH YOUR HUNTING GROUNDS 


NOT A PAINT—NOT A LACQUER 3 
+. 7 COLD CHEMICAI it 
— pr ee ae injur 
{GUN BLUE: AAI steel. Simp e pre ces 
“thy Takes minute 
a\* Z ‘ree “descriptive 
> — NEW METHOD MFG. co 
Stes om 148, New Method Bide.. Brovivg 
We furnish you with the finest of steel, (U. 
CAVALRY SABER, 1913 Model) cut to 83 
leant with ground blood groove, 
$195 <__————""Y a’ 
Plus postage Actual Phot 
BLUE PRINT IS FURNISHED 
Showing SIX easy grinding alterations that ar 
can read and follow 
ANDERSON’S ORIGINAL : 
8626 Sunset Boulevard — 
When Writing Advertisers : 
Please Mention OUTDOOR LIF! 


WHAT EVERY MASON WANTS 


We have Important Masonic bx 
Blue Lodge, Chapter, Comma: 
Scottish Rite, and Shrine. : 
OUR RITUALS ARE USED THE WORLD OVER 

Send for ‘‘Free”’ catalog of books ar 
for Masons, Odd Fellows, K nights 
ias, Knights of Columt 

EZRA A. COOK, Publisher 

P. O. Box 796, OF Chicago 90, | 


FINEST MINK MONEY CAN BUY! 


Hollywood (46) Califor 


der; 
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ROBERTS. BALLARD BRANCHPORT,N.Y, 








Wild Cottontail’s 


For Restocking Your Rabbit Covers 


Send 





: : NW 
Now shipping (Express Prepaid) i 
Wild Cotton ail Rabbit Seas 3 t) 
February 28, 1945. Write or wir 5 4 
quotations, : 

LIVE ARRIVAL GUARANTEE! : we 
BENJAMIN J. TARMAN 
Importer and Shipper of Game for Restocking. 
Waynesboro, Penna. ' s 





424 Minnesota Ave. Kansas City, Kansas 





There are more trout waters in Maine than in the rest of the Eastern 
States combined. Landlocked Salmon, pound for pound the fightingest 
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fresh water game fish of them ail, is found only in Maine and a few 
neighboring waters. Best trout and salmon fishing after ice goes out 
through April, May and June. Flies and bait; some exclusive fly waters; 
lakes and streams of all sizes where both trout and landlocked salmon 
abound. Write for details and map of Maine’s fishing waters to 


MAINE DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION ¢ HUNTING AND FISHING SERVICE 
281 ST. JOHN STREET, PORTLAND, MAINC 
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> ie 
But you don’t need 
to give your right eye— 
for this finer 
pipe-tobacco 
just 25¢ 


=) Country Doctor 
=| Vipe Wixture 


the pipe smoker's 
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BLUI 


UN FING: 


. CO. 
Bradiord, hi 
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_— ECONOMY-LUXURY 
- is 35 a ae 
NTS panes 

sUY! 





TRY IT TODAY 


; If your dealer doesn’t have it—w rite = — 
Morris & Co. Ltd.,Inc., 119 Fifth Av 














Be a Taxidermist 
Hunters, save your valuable TROPMIES. 


Mount ducks, squirrels, everything. Learn te 





8 
ve 
F REE BOOK wien 100 fine 
. NOW absolutely FREE. Write TODAY. 
| Send Postal TODAY for FREE BOOK. State AGE. 
N.W. SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY, Dept. 3142 Omaha, Neb. 








LEARN AT 
HOME TO BIRDS 


Animals, Heads, Fishes, Pets; te TAN. 
Profit and FUN. 





An Ideal 
Gift! 
CLEVER new convenience for 
£\ card players. The all-pur- 
pose, portable playtable for 
small apartment, den or recrea- 
tion room. New improved 
model. Attractively finished, 
substantially made ,sturdy legs. 
Nothing to loosen or wear out. 
Now custom made—delivery 
within 10 days. Only $34.50 Ex- 
press collect. Money refunded 
if not pleased. Makes ideal gift. 
HOME EQUIPMENTCO., Dept. D-150 
360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1 
=—e eee eee ese Se Se = ee 


‘ EVERYTHING FOR FUN AT HOME 
Headquarters for game room equip- 
{,, ment... accessories for the home, Un- 
4 usual games, barbecue supplies. etc. 

» Write for 
on Entertaining At Home.” It’s Free! 
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All Over the Map 


WITH 


P, A. PARSONS 


EAR of the month. Bernie Cole, Jack 
B son, Wyo., was cleaning out a beaver 

dam when a big she bear attacked 
him. First blow from her paw hurled him 
15 ft., knocking him When 
he came to, he feigned death though she 
clawed and bit him. After some minutes 
bear walked Cole had a 5i-ft 
watersoaked club he’d been using. When 


UNnRCONSCIONUS, 


away 


he rose, bear rushed him again from the 
bushes. Cole landed a mighty blow on 
bear’s nose which downed and stunned 


her. Then Cole got in swift and heavy 


GET TOUGH, 


WILL YA? on L a 
. - . 7 





licks until the bear dead, he ex- 
hausted. He then rode 10 miles for first 
aid. Ranchers who went out to bring in 
bear report she weighed 700 lb. Cole 
weighs 175 lb., is 65 years old. 

More bears. Lyda Parton killed blac! 


was 


bear in apple tree, near Waynesville, 
N.C., which state conservation depart- 
ment says weighed nearly 650 lb, If 


weight given is actual, not estimated, this 
is one of biggest black 

The three bears recently seen nea 
Cortland, N. Y., are the first known to be 
in that part of the state in more than 100 
years ... Latest announced bear kill fo 
Michigan totals 731. Alcona led all coun 
ties with 59... From Maine comes word 
that a bear there broke into a tanne 
stole several sheepskins. When tracked to 
its den, bear was found all snug-a-bug 
wrapped in the pelts. From this incident 
Maine weather prophets, with dead pans, 
predict a severe winte) 

Deer doings. Deer hunters mostly stick 
to roads. Wisconsin Conservation Depart 
ment investigation shows that the 
thoroughly hunted 
mined by measuring 1/16th in 
map on each side of roadways in dee? 
country. Many 
where hunting requires time and stam- 
ina, are left relatively unhunted. Most 
hunters go out in morning planning to 
get back toa hot stove at night... Leste 
Averill, Diz field, Me killed a 24 point, 


bears on record 


most 
dete 


on a road 


areas can be 


square miles of woods, 


316-lb. white-tail buck Was this the 
biggest white-tail of the 1944 season? 

New Brunswick guides report seeing 
caribou sign in the heavy forests of the 
northwestern part of the province. This 
animal, now protected all year, had been 
thought to be exterminated in Neu 


Brunswick. 

Fact-finding on fish. Lac du Flambeau, 
Wis., yielded a 47-lb muskie last season.. 
N.Y. Conservation Dept. planted trout 
averaging 4% in. in certain experimental 
pond in September, 1942. Two years later 
these fish were found to average 15% in., 
to weigh average of 1 lb., 15 oz. Trout of 
same fingerling size planted in 1943 had 
reached average of 10 in.... New Se ofield 
Reservoir, Carbon County, Utah, bids fair 
to take front rank as producer of big 
rainbow trout. 
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FINE TABLE 
AND DESSERT 


( alifornia 





E Dry SHERRY 


Pawny Port 
MADEIR« 
\IUSCATE 


CHAB 





Krom wine-lover to wine-lover, the 
word is making the rounds: Croix 
Royale table and dessert wines pro- 
duced from choicest wine grapes 
grown in the rich valley of the San 
Joaquin will bring distinction to 
vour table. Sample these wines for a 


ery pleasant treat! Croix Royale 
Table, and Dessert Wines are out- 
nding triumphs of the vintner’s art. 
Address Dept. OL 
Cameo Vineyards Co., Fresno, Calif. 


oe 1 jor free re pe booklet. 


ROYALE 


AY CROY ® 


£4tta_ 


WINES 





Punish the Dog Poisoner 
HEN my son Rob- 


ert went overseas 
he’s with the U. S. 
Nayy in the Philippine area—he left his 
dog, Shave, in my care. Now Shave is 
dead—poisoned by some unknown person. 

Not only did the poisoner kill the de- 
voted companion of a man who is fight- 
ing for his country, but he killed an ani- 
mal that was doing its part too 
watchdog at the Sinclair Government 
Housing Project 

Robert, of course, is grief stricken. So 
am I, but I'm mad too! Mad that I can't 
get my hands on the poisoner, and mad 
there are laws to cover the 


To the Editor 
Outdoor Life 


as 


because no 
situation 

Year after year dogs are 
this and other states, and nothing is done 
about it. If a man another man’s 
cow, even if he does it to feed his hungry 
family, he can be sent to jail. In such a 
case some money value is involved, but 
little sentiment; and the shooting can- 
not be classed as cruelty to animals. In 
all three in- 


poisoned in 


shoots 


the case of our dog, were 
volved. Shave died in great agony, he 
was valued at $100, but no amount of 


money could compensate for the loss of 
his companionship 

Since there is no law making it a crime 
to poison a dog, it must be assumed that 
up to the injured party to appre 
hend and punish the guilty person How- 
ever, should the owner succeed in 
catching the miserable fiend and admin 
istering fitting justice, he is liable to end 


it 18 


dog 


up in the penitentiary or even in the 
lethal gas chambe! 

Today thousands of dogs are doing 
their bit in the wat is guards, Mmessen- 
gers, watchdogs, and on the battlefield, 
seeking out the wounded. These dogs—all 
dogs-—-deserve to be protected from 
poison, and it is up to all dog lovers to 
fight for the enactment of laws which 
will give them that protection. Persons 
using poison for the extermination of 


coyotes or other vermin must be required 





to mark by signs and announce in county 
papers the areas where the poison is be- 


ing used. As for the person who mali- 
‘ciously poisons a dog, that depraved 
character must be made guilty of a 


crime.—Thomas G. Brown, Rawlins, Wyo. 





ANY SPORTSMAN’S SUBJECT YOU’RE INTERESTED 
WE PRINT AS MANY OF YOUR LETTERS AS WE CAN 


? 


IN? 


Live Decoys 


To the Editor OR quite some time 


Outdoor Life: now I have been 

listening to the argu- 
ments of men who would like to use 
live-duck decoys. As one underfed duck 
hunter recently put it, “If I had live 


decoys I could get my share of birds!” 
Why is it that sportsmen keep harping 
about their share of the game? 

Last year I bagged exactly six ducks; 
the year before that, seven ducks and 
one goose. Perhaps I didn’t get “my 
share,” but they tasted mighty good and 
I was entirely satisfied. 


ae a 





When I see hunters coming home with 
eight or 10 ducks I wonder how many of 
those birds will be eaten, and how many 
wasted. In my opinion the price of a 
duck stamp should be raised to $2, and 
the bag limit cut to seven birds. In other 
words, I'd like to see an increase in the 
amount of money available for duck 
conservation, and a decrease in the kill. 

Also, I am happy to be able to say that 
I live in a state where it is unlawful to 
use an automatic of any kind. In Penn- 
sylvania the sportsmen feel that if a guy 
can't get his game with a manually op- 
erated sporting piece he doesn’t deserve 


any. Yours for more and better con- 
servation and game restoration.— Roger 


Pa. 


Gwilt, Sharpsville, 


Somewhere in the Pacific 


ICTURE me on this 

island near the equa- 
tor, sitting here in just 
shorts, enjoying nature’s all-day steam 
bath. The hut in which I’m writing is 
really luxurious, with canvas roof, open 
sides, private foxhole adjacent, and an 
unsurpassed view of the beach through 
the palms out front. _ Behind me is 
jungle, a solid green wall broken only by 
a few trails that have been hacked 
through. 

The only animal I've seen here is one 
species of wildcat, a spotted job about 
half again as big as a house cat. But 
the woods are full of parrots and other 
brightly colored birds, and they tell me 
wild pigs inhabit one of the near-by 
islands. Some day I'll go hunt them. In 
the meantime, it keeps us busy swatting 
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To the Editor 
Outdoor Life: 















insects, including the large moto 
variety which flies over in swarms ev: 
day. However, we have just the me 
cine for those babies and have bes 
knocking them off at the rate of 10 
every bite. 

It is hard for me to do any deep- 
fishing here but I have had a few g 
days on the mountain streams. 
native “trout” resemble somewhat 
smallmouth bass and fight with all 
toughness of the Great Lakes bass. 

Needless to say, liquor, suds, and w! 
women are just fond memories. S 
of the dusky babes are giving me t 
arch look—my sun tan must get ther 
but they’re still a bit too buxom for 

Capt. Chalmers C. Weaver, Army 


Forces. 


Careless Boy Hunters 


To the Editor OME two years 
Outdoor Life: you published 
article under the t 


“Let’s Stop Hunting Accidents.” I re: 
that in that article the author stated t 
a large percentage of persons inflict 
injury were youths, and a still larger | 
centage of the victims were under 21. 
conclusion was drawn that one of 
greatest menaces to hunters was the 
trained, unsupervised boy 

Those conclusions are substantiate 
the Michigan Department of Conss 
tion’s report on casualties in that 
during the recent pheasant season 
the 16 deaths, 11 were boys under 18 y: 
of age. Of the 94 persons suffering 
fatal wounds, 41 were under 18, and 
ages of 17 were not given. Thus in 
by and to this age group was out of 
proportion tothe total number of hunt 

The conservation department belic 
that the risk of death or injury by ur 
age hunters is, in a sense, compounded 
Michigan law which permits issui1 
licenses to persons 14 years of ag 
more who have not previously beer 
nied the privilege because of involver 
in gun accidents. 

It is to be hoped that the time will « 
when proof of knowledge of proper 
ty precautions, well as evidencs 
emotional stability, will be required « 


as 
~ 
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before 
hu! 


persons, whatever their age, 
will be permitted to have a 


license.—H, W. Colly, Detroit, Mich 
Camera Instead of Gun 

To the Editor SN’T it very sil 
Outdoor Life: feel that you 
done something 

just because, for a fraction of a se 


you were lucky enough to have held 
to the mark a high-power rifle, caref 
tested, and with telescopic or some « 
type of precision sights? One mu: 
pretty punk to miss! 

I hate to see these old bald-hea 
overstuffed, wheezy, and _ egotist 
“mighty hunters,” who would get k 
five minutes if they didn’t have a 
nurse to look after them, knock dow 
creature s@ much more beautiful 
their pot-bellied selves. 


If you want some real sport, I'll tell ) 
what to do. Try tracking these animals 


Pit your wiles against theirs. W 
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them, study them, try to outwit them— 
ind photograph them in their native 
haunts. 
This is my personal guarantee: You'll 
more satisfaction in letting them live 
than in destroying them.—W, Schucht, 
innati, Ohio. 


‘22,000,000 Postwar Sportsmen” 


To the Editor HE BEST article 
Outdoor Life: you've ever pub- 


lished, in 
I've been reading OUTDOOR 
000,000 Postwar Sportsmen,” 


all the years 
LIFE, is ‘22,- 
which led 
‘ 1 recent issue. I am glad that you are 
t g to awaken and arouse the public 
to the need of game management—a need 








and 


here, 
which became painfully apparent to me 


I have been preaching out 
after 


acres of 


in hotfooting it for quail, season 
season, through thousands of 
barren hunting land. 

I live in the heart of the San Joaquin 
Valley in California. Hills and mountains 
lie both east and west. Both sides of the 


valley are subject to terrible fires, against 
which quail have no chance. A good 
many of the ridges should have fire- 
breaks cut and maintained. On the east 
side, in the lower Sierras, there is too 


much brush Every few acres there 
should be an open space, and this should 
be kept that way. 

But in other spots, as I have noticed on 
imerous hunts, there is_ insufficient 
feed, and water. Plenty of quail 
ire born each summer, only to starve in 
the wintertime. I have shot birds in De- 
before winter has really set in, 

acorns in their craw but no 
any sort. What a difference, if 
our small streams were dammed all along 
the line, so that melting snows would run 
off slowly instead of madly! Around each 
water hole thus formed, Himalayan berry 

ind other suitable cover should be 
ranted 


il, and a fenced-in feeding ground 


cembetr 
that had 
seed f 


stalled. It wouldn’t take many men to 
maintain such a program-——and those 
water holes would make wonderful spots 
I pitiful, the way we neglect our op- 
portunities No hit-and-miss program 


we must learn to study and fol- 


w up our plantings. Lord knows hunt- 


ers spend plenty for cars, equipment, and 

money used to buy and develop 

£ inds properly would be well spent. 

If well-rounded program were in 

I ght now, our returning service 

n vho long for a healing spell of fish- 

hunting would forget all thei 

I nd aches in a hurry. As is, they 

m disappointed.—Owen Bradley, 
Vv Calif. 

Starved Adirondacks Deer 

Edit OUR article, “Hunt- 

U Life ers: We Must Kill 

Off Our Surplus Deer,” 

f the relationship between over- 

d deer range and the mortality of 

ae y starvation in the winter. Since 

tw published the New York Conserva- 

tion Department has released some in- 

ter g figures as to the winter kill of 

Geer in the Adirondacks. These figures 


reflect an overbrowsed con- 


dition in the areas studied and bear wit- 
ness to the wisdom of the department in 
permitting the killing of does last season. 
The figures follow: 
Deer mortality 
to the square mile 
21.3 


Winte 
1939-40 


Weathe 
Very severe 


1940-41 Moderate 10.0 
1941-42 Mild 7.3 
1942-43 Mild $.2 
1943-44 Ve ry severe 21.8 


A mortality of nearly 22 deer to the 
square mile is certainly heavy. It seems 
to be true that during a winter 
when the snow is deep, deer will not leave 
their browsed-out yards in search of food, 
but will starve where they are—R. C 
Waites, New York, N. Y. 


severe 


Airmen Answer Plane Critics 


To the Editor HE September issue 
Outdoor Life of your very fine 
magazine contained 


two lette! both written in much the 
same vein—which we pilots found most 
disturbing 


Considering first the one written by B 
Wievel, of Ames, Iowa, we—and we are 
sportsmen as well as pilots—can see no 
reason why use of the airplane will bring 
utter confusion to our conservation set- 
up. It will not mean the presence of a 
greater number of sportsmen, as Wievel 
fears, but rather it will tend to distribute 
them more evenly; for with aircraft they 
can reach the more distant areas in the 
time required by ordinary means to get 
them to places which are close to town 
and roads. Furthermore, we feel that it 
would be advantageous for the zame wa! 
dens themselves to take to the ai 

As to increased game-law violations re 
sulting from air transportation, we ju 
can’t see it. Wieve! never has 
been very closely associated with flyers 
otherwise he would realize that, taken by 
and large, pilots are not wanton killers of 
game. And since there is a civil air regu 
lation which prohibits flying an airplane 
less than 500 ft. above the ground, we fail 
to see how the airplane could produce 
high mortality rate on game even if 
pilots were armed 

We view with alarm Wievel’s prox 
for legislative restrictions against the uss 
of planes i1 We recommend that 


Obviously 


sport 


before sitting back in his armchair and 
dreaming up such suggestions, he first 
spend a little time in the air. He might 
even learn to fly a plane himself. The: 
after shooting a few—rabbits, let’s say 


hett 


might be 


specific eg} 


from Ll 1irplane, he 
qualified to 
tion to discourage the “flitting” of whic} 
he write 

Now the letter by 
complai1 t has 


recommel d 


King. H 
idiot Ww 


y Thomas J 
to do with the 


would swoop down in an airplane to wit}! 
in shotgun range and perhaps chase the 
game ove! cliff If he refer to ¢ ; 
KA 
awe. 
a 
4 TER/ 
1S HEL a\ [477 
Be OK 
Pelt. P 7 Ps . 
wee ar a eum <) Ss 





aircraft, he has only to get the number! 
the offending ship (which is prominent 
displayed on the wing), call the neares 
Civil Aeronauti« Administration office 
and report the incident. The pilot would 
be fined or deprived of his license, or both 
and a $500 fine is 1 Tf it be 

army plane, he likewise may report it t 
the C. A. A., and unless the 
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Oo joke. 


pilot wel 


engaged in an operational mission with 
specific orders to fly at that altitude, he 
would be in grave danger of court-mar- 
tial, loss of commission, and fine. 

We wonder what knowledge, if any, 
King has of the examinations to which 
pilots are subjected before being licensed 
to fly. We suggest that he study a few 
written tests—we don’t see how “idiots” 
could pass any of them. We submit fur- 
ther that a lot of them are making it 
possible for King to enjoy his fishing and 
and letter writing while they 
being “idiots” perhaps, as he says—are 
flying planes in places where it is not so 
easy to fish and hunt 

As to his reference to “air-borne poach- 
ers,’ we are sure King does not object to 
poaching which at present 

in Europe and Asia.—Lts. 
ider, H. F. Macy, O. B. Mab- 

I. Dickinson, A. U. 8, 


What Does It Mean? 


hunting 


ley J and I 


To the Edito > egrpenndeiones while at 
Outdoor Life a sportsman’s gath- 

ering, I heard a man 
say to other, “I hunted in Michigan, 


There was con- 
those in the 


tail.” 
among 


shirt 
laughter 


and lost my 


siderable 





group, and I’m curious to know just what 


was meant. Can one of your readers tell 
me ?—H¢ , R. Wrensh, Cleveland, Ohio. 
On the Predators’ Side 
To the Eu ? HIS is the first time 
Outdoor Life I have had some- 
thing rub me the wrong 
way si rd to make me gripe about 
t. I know I am sticking my neck out 
but here ¢g 
The subject is hawks. I read Robert 


W. Tornowske’s letter in one of your is- 
ues with enjoyment, agreeing with some 
of his views and disagreeing with others. 
Then I read the letter by Fred Vistercil 
i late: ue. That's what prompted 
Vistercil doc not agree with Tor- 
al balance” plan; neither 
do I, things being as they are. However, 
hear of any abuse of 
y proposals to that end 
ented under the guise of 


ervation 


[ dislike t ee Or 
eve whe nre 
sike ilmost everybody else, Vistercil 
t be tl king only of his own game 

abuses the predator. He 
We must curb its natural enemies 
us.” Therein 
“no game for us.” 
te “It is a fact that predator 
r desirable wildlife. For 
Idaho got rid of most of 
lior we have more deer 
I don’t think there are 
dee Idaho than ever before 

iin lio Instead of “ever 


I Vistercil should have 


‘ here will be no game for 


timent 


A} Vu 
eve! etore 


aid, “ever 
came.” There al- 
we mountain lions in abundance 
Idaho, but I do not believe it was the 
other four-legged predator 
depleted the deer population. 
“down with the preda- 
my mind ambiguous, for in 
m<¢ t ces it is not meant to include 
ou d ind Mr. Vistercil.—E. L. 
R a Francisco, Calif. 


e tl white man 
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JOHNSON 
SEA HORSE 


} 
: re 
THERE WILL BE A 


SLIGHT PAUSE... . 


One of these days, restrictions will be lifted on 


outboard motor sales for pleasure use, 


While Johnson has the facilities to build a 
major share of all outboard motors manufac- 
tured, there will definitely be some lag between 
the lifting of restrictions and full deliveries of 
all Sea-Horse models. 

How long? That depends on many things, 
including army and navy requirements. There 


has been, there still is and there will be a large 





army and navy demand for Sea-Horses. 


The qualities that make Sea-Horses suitable ot f 
for war-— ruggedness, smooth performance, and 
DEPENDability-are qualities worth waiting for. 
To get these qualities, you may have to wait a 
while after restrictions are lifted: but you ll have 
them for YEARS of satisfaciion thereafter. 
; JOHNSON MOTORS, WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS 
4 THERE 1 ‘ 
7 NO SUBSTITUTE FOR Ws : 
3 a EXPERIENCE \ 
—<? DO YOUR DUTY — BUY WAR BONDS 








JOHNSON SEA-HORSES for DEPENDABILITY | © 
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Yes, we got him, but it sure was a case of "If 
ot first you don't succeed, try, try again" 


OR the very reason that it’s one 

of the toughest pieces of deer coun- 

try along the south shore of Lake 

Superior to get into, it’s one of the 
st to be found. 

You know how it is with highways and 
hunting country. Where the roads go the 
crowd follows, and after a few years the 
hunting turns thin. There gets to be a 


4 The OLD BOY! 
, 






JOURNEY BY BOAT AND TOM THUMB 
RAILWAY INTO THE BACK OF BEYOND 
ON MICHIGAN’S UPPER PENINSULA; 
BATTLE SNOW AND RIVER ICE; FACE 
SUSPENSE, ADVENTURE—AND A DEER! 


gas station or hotdog stand behind every stump and, come 
November, the deer runways and old logging roads are as 
crowded with hunters as the main street of Tokyo is going 
to be crowded with Yanks one of these days. Nobody has 
enough elbow room to sight a rifle. 

There are no roads in this deer country I’m speaking of, 
and no hotdog stands. You can walk all forenoon without 
meeting another hunter, and there are days when you don’t 
hear six rifle shots from dawn to dusk. If you're the kind 
that wants a little open space around you in deer season 
and I am—this place is a second Garden of Eden. 

Where is it? Along the Tahquamenon River in Luce 


FEBRUARY, 1945 


County, in Michigan’s Upper Peninsula, some twenty miles 
inland from the shore of Superior. 

The Tahquamenon is a famous stream; chances are you 
read about it when you were a kid in school. A man named 
Longfellow wrote quite a poem about it and an Indian lad 
named Hiawatha who used to hunt deer there with bow and 
arrow long before our time. Only Longfellow didn’t spell it 
the way iteappears on the maps now. He called it the “rush- 
ing Taquamenaw.” But it’s the same river, and the Tahqua- 
menon country looks just about the same today as it did 
when Hiawatha traveled it in his birch-bark canoe. 

Some twenty-five miles above its mouth the Tahquamenon 
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plunges over a sandstone ledge close to fifty feet high, to form 
one of the biggest and most beautiful waterfalls in the Mid- 
west. Upstream from the falls to the city of Newberry, forty 
miles by river, no road touches it. Instead there is a tangled, 
unspoiled wilderness, with hardwood forest and willow 
marshes, cedar swamps and hemlock ridges. In all that forty 
miles there are only three or four clearings along the river 
and they are old and abandoned, grown up with wild grass 
and thorn thickets, reminders of the logging days when the 
big pine of the Tahquamenon was taken out close to fifty 
years ago. 

Some years back my friend Joe Beach—-summer tourists 
know him as Captain Joe—-started a ferry service down the 
river for deer hunters. He assembled ‘em at Soo Junction, 
a hamlet on the railroad five miles from the Tahquamenon. 
The first few seasons he trucked them down to Hunters Land- 
ing on the river in an old Ford mounted on steel car wheels, 
over five miles of abandoned logging spur rails. From there 
he took them to their scattered camps along the river in his 
stout boat, the Betty B. 

Then Joe went modern and replaced the old flivver with a 
narrow-gauge Tom Thumb railroad which he named the 
Toonerville Trolley. That move was a concession to the in- 
creasing flow of tourists who wanted to see the Tahquamenon 
Falls in summer. The Toonerville and two big, flat-battom 
river boats make the trip every day now from June to Labor 
Day. But when November arrives the Betty B is pressed 
into service again and a small army of red-coated hunters 
takes the place of the tourists. 

About halfway between Hunters Landing and the Big Falls 
there’s an abandoned clearing where a settler named McNar- 
ney once grew hay and potatoes for the pine logging camps. 
His ancient cabin of big cedar logs has been rebuilt and fixed 
up into one of ‘the coziest camps I know anywhere in the 
north woods. The Michigan Department of Conservation uses 
it now as a stopping place for fire wardens and conservation 
officers on duty along the river. 

The old McNarney place is a favorite hangout of mine. In 
the last fifteen years I’ve spent many good days there, both 
with gun and camera, and I don’t know a piece of wilderness 
anywhere in the world I like better. 

So it was natural enough, when Slim and I and our wives 
started to plan our deer-hunting trip, along in September, 
that we should think of the Tahquamenon and the McNarney 
cabin. We knew we'd find plenty of deer. All summer long 
the clearing serves as a pasture for a herd of ten to thirty, 
and we had a hunch there’d be one or two good bucks in a 
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Here Joe put one party ashore, and we helped slide their duffel to the bank 


bunch like that. Furthermore, I remembered a past experienc« 

Ten years before, I'd had quite a deer hunt in that sectior 
After spending a week there in July, hunting with a camera 
I had located a really big buck. Not that I saw him. Not 
that summer. I photographed plenty of deer at a salt lick 
within 100 feet of the cabin’s back door. There were thirty 
or forty in the herd that summer. They’d come out into th: 
clearing every afternoon about 4 o’clock and work their 
way farther out from the woods, until by sundown there'd 
be a dozen or more at the salt, mostly does with two « 
three careless young bucks mixed in. I had good hunting 
but there was one deer I never laid eyes on. 

He was the Old Boy of the bunch, the patriarch. He hai 
lived a long time and he was wary and smart. Never onc: 
did he show himself in the clearing by daylight. I saw |! 
tracks first in the wet sand of a_trail down by the river, ani 
they made my eyes pop. A couple of times after that 
heard him snort his warning to the rest of the herd fro 
the shelter of the thickets—or at least I was sure it was |! 
that sent the whole bunch into headlong flight. But he never 
left the woods and I went home wondering how big he real 
was and what kind of rack he carried. 

That November I went back to the McNarney place and 
found out. He didn’t fall to my rifle but I helped a partner 
bring about his undoing, and he was all the deer his tracks 
indicated. 

““Maybe he’ll have a grown-up grandson by now,” I t 
Slim while we were busy with our scheming. 

We left home two days before the season opened, but 
luck was against us from the start. We rolled out of tl 
home driveway in a wet snowstorm, and snow continued 
to fall in a thick smother while we drove north to the Straits 
of Mackinac. It whirled steadily out of the northeast in 4 
white fog while the big highway ferry churned across t} 
straits with a load of hunters’ cars. The upper peninsula 
town of St. Ignace looked like a fairyland Christmas villag: 
in the blinding storm that evening. But the snowy lan 
scape failed to stir much enthusiasm in Slim and me. A litt 
snow is all right for deer hunting. In fact, tracking sn 
is about the biggest boon a hunter can hope for in our part 
of the country. But a blanket a foot thick means hard going 
and poor hunting. 

We met Joe and the Toonerville Trolley on schedule 
Soo Junction the next morning. The tractor that pulls the 
Trolley made hard work of bucking the wet snow, and b: 
fore we had gone two miles we were stuck. Hunters pil 
off and pushed and shoveled and at last we got under w 
again. When we chugged down the last grade to Hunters 
Landing the Betty B lay frozen solidly at her dock and t 
Tahquamenon stretched away between snow-hung, wood: 
banks—-a broad highway of unbroken white. It didn’t lk 
promising for either a boat trip or a deer hunt. 

“Can we make it?” I asked Joe. Disappointment loomé 
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The Betty B was frozen in, the Tahquamenon was a highway 
of unbroken white. Prospects looked anything but promising 


He grinned. 
low the water line for nothing. 
ice!” 

With a lot less difficulty than we expected, he 
worked the boat loose from the ice that pinned her 
to the dock, ran her ahead a yard or two, backed, 
rammed her hard into the ice again, worked her 
free once more—and broke open a space big enough 
to swing out into the river 


“The Betty B isn’t metal-plated be- 
She’s built to break 


E LOADED the duffel of the whole party into a 
big scow which Joe picked up astern before 
smashing the Betty B into the solid ice again. imi 
That was a strange boat ride. He marched her 
straight down the river, breaking ice two or three 
inches thick as he went. The boat creaked and 
groaned as her motors drove her ahead. The ice 
rumbled and scraped along her sides, and behind us 
the dark track of a narrow open channel stretched 
away. 

When we reached a camp site where a party was to be 
put ashore Joe swung the Betty B in close to the bank. We 
laid planks and poles down and slid the gear ashore from 
the scow. 

We unloaded at the McNarney clearing in late afternoon. 
The cabin, perched on a hill above the river, loomed through 
a gray fog of snow and we set up housekeeping without 
much hope. Deer wouldn’t be stirring around while the 
storm lasted, we knew. “If this snow gets much deeper 
they’ll head for the big swamps,” I remarked at the supper 
table. 

If it gets much deeper I'll hole up right here till 
spring,” Slim retorted. “It’s going to be tough enough 
getting in wood and water if this keeps up, without doing 
any hunting.” 

It was still snowing when we turned in, but the wind had 
swung into the northwest and I had a hunch the storm was 
about finished. When the unearthly clatter of the alarm 
clock shook us awake in the predawn blackness the next 
morning I knew I was right. The cabin was colder than the 
inside of a glacier, there was no sound of wind outside, and 
the stars were bright over the snowy clearing. Once we 
had a fire roaring, and pancakes and bacon and coffee on 
the stove, our hopes soared up. 

We hunted that day in about the prettiest landscape I’ve 
ever seen in deer season—and about the emptiest. There 
was a foot of snow on the ground, and more besides. Cedars 
and balsams bent with their white freight. Every log and 
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There in plain sight stood 
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a doe. Her boy friend 
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&W, WGS somewhere near 


stump was capped and rounded with the stuff. Even the leaf- 
less hardwoods were ridged with snow and in the alder bogs 
the brush was like black and white lace. It was right pretty, 
for a fact, but it was deerless 

We worked hard all day and the going was as tough as a 
deer hunter ever meets up with. The snow was heavy under- 
foot and worse overhead. Every branch you touched sent a 
basketful cascading down on you. We got snow down our 
necks so often we gave up trying to dig it out. When we 
came back to camp half an hour before dusk we had seen 
fewer than a dozen deer tracks and nothing of the animals 
that made ’em. 

The next day was a little better 
and we had no shooting, but we 
were beginning to move around 


The going was still hard 
saw more signs. The deer 


I WAS on the third day that I learned for sure that the Old 
| 30y had left a grandson in the McNarney country. Our 
wives stayed in camp that morning and Slim and I voted to 
separate and hunt by ourselves. In the snowy tangles of a 
cedar swamp two hours after daybreak I jumped three deer 
from their beds and had a quick flash of the three flags as they 
pounded off through the thickets. There was no hope of see- 
ing antlers in the brush and snow, but at least I had seen 

er, and I began to feel encouraged. 

About noon I moved out of the swamp onto a big hemlock 
ridge where I knew deer were likely to travel, picked myself 


(Continued on page 100) 
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L n expe ence with Nis capricious boat qualified George as the oarsman 
ong 


BY JOE MEARS 


OTUND, grinning Leon, also known as Mister Five-by- 
five, took a long look at George’s rubber boat as he 


helped him lift it out of the back end of the truck for 
the portage to California’s Owens River. 

“I don’t believe it!” Leon burst out. 

“You don't believe what ?” demanded George. 

“That Eddie Rickenbacker kept afloat twenty-three days: 


on the ocean in one of these darned things!”’ 


George chortled. “But, Leon, the Owens River is not the 
ocean. No swells, no waves, and no sharks. Nothing but 7 
fast water and tricky currents—and a few snags and over- 


head branches to watch out for when you jump a flock of 


sitting mallards.”’ 
“Huh?” demanded Leon. “Fast water? Snags?” 


“Just a few,” laughed George. “But there’s no danger— 
if you're careful.” 

‘ Leon picked up his end of the oversize rubber doughnut, 
little brother of the famous life rafts that have saved the 
lives of countless flyers. George was on the other end. I 
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followed, carrying three shotguns, hunt- 
ing coats, and half a dozen boxes of 
shells. 

“We were going to match to see who 
goes with George in the boat and who 
hunts from the bank,” I reminded the 
others, holding down a strand of barbed- 
wire fence while George lifted his end 
of the boat over it. Leon managed his 
end too, without any more damage than 
snagging a hole in one of his rubber 
boots as he climbed over. 


Loser has to hunt from the boat.” 

I called heads. Heads it was. 

“Best two out of three,’ suggested 
Leon. 

“Nope, I'll go with George,’ 
‘I’m not worried.”’ 

I'd fished with George from his boat 
and never had any grief except getting 
wet. But that was in the summer when 
the water was warm, and I rather en- 
joyed the dip. Now it was late Decem- 


ber and the temperature was flirting 


“Veo said Leon. “I’ll match you. 


, 


I said. 


around thirty, even in the middle of 
the day. 
“A gun won't float,” warned Leon. 


“Don’t forget hunters around here call 
the Owens River the shotgun grave- 
yard.” 
“How about it, George?’ I asked. 
“Well,”’ he said. “A few guys do get 
wet each duck season. But most of ’em 
save their guns. The river’s not so wide 
but what you can swim to the bank.” 
Yeah?’’ objected Leon. “With half 
a dozen boxes of shells in your coat?” 
“Not in my coat!” I replied grimly. 
Shells were a tender subject with me. 
George had written me he had plenty 
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Right: George went it 
alone 


over a stretch 
of open water. Left: 
time his setter, 


This 
Jerry, had insisted on 
being in the boat 





of No. 6’s. But he née 
they were 16 gauge whereas my gun 
was a 12 gauge automatic. The only 
12 gauge shells I brought along were 
loaded with No. 7% shot. I thought I 
might use them if we came across any 
quail. 

“Don't worry,” George had comforted 
me. “The jump shooting on this river 
is made to order for quail loads.”’ 

Any misgivings I had felt 
drifting down the Owens in a rubber 
boat were dissipated somewhat when 
we reached the stream. The current 
was slow and the river seemed free 
from underbrush and snags. 

“You get in first,” suggested George, 
“and let me row. I’ve had plenty of 
practice with this balloon.” 

George is squat, lean and muscular, 
and from past experience I knew he 
could handle his odd-looking boat. I 
was relieved that he and not Leon was 
my shipmate. For I’m six feet two and 
sort of on the heavy side; and Leon, as 


rlected to tell me 


about 


I hinted previously, is built like a 
wrestler. 
I glanced at the dense growth of 


trees and shrubs on either bank. “You 
could lot of ducks here,’’ I ob- 
served, “if they didn’t fall in the water.” 


lose a 


"“IEON won't be far away,” smiled 
* George. “He can be our retriever. 
I usually bring Jerry along but I 
thought he’d crowd the boat.” 

That was O.K. with me. Jerry's a 
swell dog, a gangling Irish setter and 
an all-round retriever of everything 
from quail to pheasants. But he has 
one bad habit—licking you on the cheek 

“Maybe we'll need Jerry to back up 
Leon,” I suggested. “I don’t think 
Leon is much of a swimmer.” 

You don’t Know Jerry very well,”’ 


Swift tricky currents and ducks 
to match—the jump shooters got 
thrills aplenty along the river 
hunters call “shotgun graveyard’ 


replied George. ‘He'd try to get into 
the boat with us and that wouldn’t be 
so good—especially in the fast, water.” 

“T could get the truck and go back 
for Jerry,” offered Leon. “I might have 
trouble wading in some of the sloughs. 
The water looks pretty deep.” 

“You'd better just hope my wife 
doesn’t open the back door and let 
Jerry out,” said George. “If she does 
he’ll trail us down to the river before 
we get beyond the first bend.” 

“Down!"’ Leon shouted suddenly. 

HREE mallards zoomed overhead. 
tae burst from behind a clump 
of willows a few yards ahead of us. 
Leon got on them quickly and dropped 
the leader with one shot. It fell like a 
rock, landing in the brown grass fifty 
yards from the water. 

“So long, suckers!’"’ Leon laughed. 
“I’m gonna start to hunt. Careful, you 
don’t spill!” 
paddled us out into the 
stream where the slow current caught 
us and we began to drift. Soon we were 
1round a bend and out of sight of Leon. 

We floated noiselessly. The only 
sound that broke the stillness was an 
occasional creaking of the tiny oars in 
the canvas locks of the inflated dough- 
nut. The was coming over the 
gaunt brown mountains to the east, 
casting a yellowish glow over the frost- 
bitten foliage. The air still was nippy 
but not a breath stirred the willows 
and dry grass on either side of the 
blue river 


George 


sun 


ale ep 
"em in a 
“but you'd better 
don’t any time 
bust in on ’em.”’ 

[ agreed whole-heartedly with this ob- 


(‘onrinwe d On 


“It’s easy to sneak up on 
boat,”’ said George, 
They 


taking-off, once we 


be ready lose 
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How Ormond ties his pet—al- 
ways on @ No. 5 hook. The close- 
up, a bit more than I|'/2 times ac- 
tual size, shows just how it looks 


has 
wound a hackle 
the perfect fly. A 


IKELY every trout who 
fouled a leader or 
has wished for 
fly that would take 

they sulked or cavorted, 
lected. A fly for any stream and any 
time. A “universal’’ creation embody- 
ing all the virtues of the good patterns, 
and none of their faults. 

We think we've hit upon that creation. 

That is unreeling a lot of neck. While 
awaiting the ax, we hasten to set down 
what we've seen 

This fly—-if you can call 
it’s not at all according to Hoyle—is 
something of a monstrosity to gaze 
upon. A guy named Dee Vissing claims 
to have developed it ten years ago, and 
we call it simply a Gray Nymph. How 
do you tie it? Hold on—-we'll come to 
that. 

The first time I saw the Gray Nymph 
we were fishing the North Fork of the 
Snake River, Idaho. The weather was 
hot, the water was like gin, and for 100 
yards the surface went dimple, glurp! 
as rainbows lazily and fed. A 
hatch of tiny olive-green May flies rode 


angler 


‘em whether 
gorged or se- 


it that, for 


rose 


like midget ships, and ‘the situation 
seemed to call for a dry Number 12 in 
dark green the which we didn’t have. 


Vissing 
lure on 
some- 


something,” 
uthful of 
resembled 
out to be a 
tail, 


“Tl show you 
said. He dug out a mo 
a Number 5 hook. It 
thing that had 
mouse, failed, sprouted a 


started 
wisp of 
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and grew a propeller of gray hackles 
around its nose. Vis bent it onto nine 
feet of tapered leader. 

“You'll scare every fish in this river 
if you dunk that,” I warned. 

“You just mark down a good fish, and 
row me up. That’s all.”’ 

We waited until a two-pounder rose, 
midstream, with an audible pop! like 
an old man’s lips over rare wine. I 
maneuvered the tub into position, and 
Vis cast. 

It was a dry-fly cast. 
false casts, upstream, loose 
Gray Nymph lit with a husky plip, 
then, barely under water, drifted into 
the widening circle of X-ring. 

Swoosh! 

At the swirl on the surface Vis 
snapped back on his wrist, two pounds 
of tricked rainbow knifed into the air, 


A couple of 
line. The 


shaking spray and indignation, and 
that was that. It was swiping candy 


from a kid 


HE two-pounder was no fluke. In the 
E ved hour and a half, on the same 
simply taking turns with oars 
and rod-——we boated a creel of rainbows 
which supposedly wanted nothing ex- 
cept green midgets. 

That started us on a string of experi- 
ments, to see if the Gray Nymph had 


nymph 


ot wee 
> 


GRAY 
NYMPH- 


iaitas 


by CLYDE ORMOND 


Editor's Noéte: Please don’t ask OUTDOOR LIFE or 
the author of this article to supply the Gray Nymph. 
It is just one angler’s idea, not a commercial lure. 
We are publishing a picture of the fly and complete 
directions for tying it. If you can’t tie it yourself 
perhaps you have a friend who will do it for you 


universal IT. We found that it ha 
There was the time at Williams Lak 


Others were making catches of two and 
three-pound rainbows by trolling with 


spinners and spoons. We resolved 
take ’em on flies or nothing. An hi 
before sundown the lake became alm 
glassy calm, 
dragon flies came out, 
over the surface. It looked as if a bl 
spidery imitation, fished dry, should 
the answer, so Keith bent one on. \ 
and I stuck to the Nymph. 


OR an hour the fishing was just t 
weet] All we had to do to tie int 
rainbow was to mark down a rise, r 
within thirty or forty feet, and ma 
a decent cast. Every trout we clear 
for diagnosis was chock-full of 
dragon flies. Keith took fish with 
dry imitation. The Gray Nymp! 
plipped carefully into the receding ri! 
of a rise, permitted to settle a foot, : 
then twitched—took them even bet! 

We left with half a dozen trout api« 


too lazy and wrist-achy from fis! 
to catch more and turn 'em loose. 
[I wanted to see what the Gr 


Nymph would do on cutthroats; so last 
hiked the s! 


summer my son and I 
miles back in to Upper Palisade Lak 
At sundown there was the niftiest t1 
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jumping you'd care to see. The west 
end of the lake was literally alive with 
splashing fish, and it was easy to see 

hy. A hatch of yellow-green May flies 
hovered, like stationary thistledown, a 
foot off the water. The ten and eleven- 
inch cutthroats seemed to strain every 
fiber to get those flies. They’d come 
vertically out of the water, seem to 
stand still for a second, gulp a bug, and 
barely have time to bend their heads 
down, before falling back into the lake. 

It was a fly fisherman’s dream. A 
purist’s set-up. The answer seemed to 
be a small pale green, fished higher 
and drier than dry. 


HE boy alternately rowed and fished, 
ie” the Gray Nymph plipped in and 
twitched a foot below the surface. We'd 
spot a rise, row up, cast, and net 
and we took sixteen of those gamy 
little cutthroats back to camp. 

There was the time when I hooked 
and lost the only fish of the day at Sil- 
ver Creek, on a Gray Nymph; and felt 
honest in estimating him at six pounds, 
in rainbow water where the average is 
better than two pounds. Or again, on 


North Fork on opening day when it 
rained cats and dogs. Others caught 
only an occasional trout in the roily 


mess of high water, using salmon eggs; 
Vis and I took half a dozen keepers on 
the old Gray Nymph. 

There was the time everything else 
failed because of high water, and our 
party’s lone trout on Henrys Lake Out- 
let was taken on the same fly. Or the 
time a three-day trip was saved when 
the Gray Nymph took half a dozen 
eight-inch brookies in an Island Park 
brook you could step across—-after the 
standard patterns flunked out. There 
was Williams Lake again, when three 
of us lost five Nymphs in a row on rain- 
bows too big to handle (with the tiny 
tapered leader necessary to work the 


Vissing, 
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who claims to have originated the lure, gets lunkers 


Nymph right), because of too much 
angler’s delirium and incautious hors- 
ing in. 

There have been other 
numerable times, when all other flies 
failed and the old Gray Nymph pro- 
duced. Even at times when the situa- 
tion plainly called for a cautious look 
around to see if anybody was watch- 
ing, then a digging out of the can of 
garden hackle. 

Especially, was there the time on the 
South Fork. This branch of the mighty 
Snake River is a tricky, unruly brat 
One day it’s up, the next it’s down. One 
hour it’s clean, before night there's 
likely some run-off coming down. 

The day Lee Harris and Burn and I 
came through forty miles of it by boat, 
the stream was on a rampage. It was 
roily to the consistency of: stucco 
diluted with casein. Burn bent on 
a spinner and an angleworm. Lee 
said a four-inch minnow was all a 
trout could possibly see. 


times, in- 


ESPITE its fluctuations, the 
South Fork has its compensa- 


tions. You never can tell when the 
trout will go crazy, or why. We 


hadn't floated a mile until Lee tied 
into a pounder. Burn had another 
on before Lee’s was landed. I rowed 
back through the backwash along 
the willowy bank and Lee took a 
third. It was that way all morn- 
ing—-good enough so that the 
phlegmatic Burn, surveying the 
half-limit catch in the boat’s bot- 
tom, grinned like a harvest moon, 
and remarked dryly, “By golly, I 
think maybe they’re goin’ to bite.” 


3ut come afternoon, you know 
how a guy feels. If he could 
only take ‘em on flies! Lee’s that 
way especially. He’d trade five 


hundred nibbles for one strike on a 


fly. I’m a sucker for letting the 


n a Yellowstone creek 
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ther guy wheedle me into rowing, so I 
watched Lee patiently bend on, try, and 
discard nearly every fly in his ample 
book. Job’s patience was elementary 
compared with Lee’s. He’s never heard 
the words give up. 


Anyway, after dunking practically 
every fly, he found a Red Ant that 
began to take fish. Not the one-pound- 
ers we'd been landing for twenty miles, 
but ten and eleven-inchers that lay be- 
hind the huge lavas, in tiny potholes, 
under the willows that overhung the 
banks. It looked crazy—him standing 
there switching ten-foot casts as we'd 
drift by, and half-pound trout burrow- 
ing out of the stucco to bite the minute 
fiash of red 

Finally 


Lee got near enough to his 


Continued on page 87) 


Rainbows like this take to 
the Gray Nymph as readi- 
ly as babies take to candy 


Brookies too fall hard 
for the big gray teaser 
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ET’S LOOK at the M-1 carbine. Offi- 
cially it is known and designated 
as “U.S. Carbine, cal. .30, M-1.” 
We have been told how it was con- 
ceived and how rapidly it was placed 
in production by the various arms 
manufacturers. Most newspaper read- 
ers will quickly recognize the weapon, 
as it seems to have a habit of cropping 
up in pictures from combat zones 
throughout the world. 

The idea of a carbine, or light, short- 
barrel rifle, isn’t new. This type of 
weapon traveled the plains when the 
West was young. As a saddle weapon 
for both the cavalry and plainsmen it 
was unequaled. It was accurate, could 
take it when the going was rough, and 
above all was easily carried. The mo- 
bility and mechanization of modern 
warfare required a weapon with fire 
power, one that the men who work as 
well as fight could carry easily. So the 
old carbine was revived and dressed in 
a more modern manner, with the suc- 
cessful M-1 Garand semi-automatic 
rifle being used for a prototype. 

Technically, the weapon was de- 
signed to replace service handguns and 
to arm personnel whose fighting would 
be primarily defensive. Since its adop- 
tion by such “work and fight” groups 
as the Navy’s Seabees and the Army's 
Aviation Engineers, it has reached ma- 
turity as a full-fledged combat weapon 
for the hard-hitting parachute troops. 
It has done more than replace the re- 
volver and the .45 caliber pistol; it has 
justified that change by proving its 
worth on the battlefield. 


ITH the idea of the carbine’s 

basic mission well in mind it is 
possible to understand and appreciate 
the wide publicity it has received. Some 
of the comment has consisted of lavish 
praise; some has been critical of the 
weapon and its performance. Any con- 
demnation can usually be attributed to 
comparison with the old reliable .30 
caliber Springfield, Model 1903; the .30 
Enfield, Model 1917; or the much-de- 
sired .30 M-1 Garand. Not only must 
the mission of the carbine be under- 
stood, but its limitation as to long- 
range accuracy, fire-power, causes of 
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fie CARBINE 


LT. COMDR. WILLIAM J. THOMPSON, who is with the Navy’s 
Seabees, has made a special study of this much-discussed 
weapon. Here are his impartial findings, based on thorough 
tests. Read what he says about its worth, both for combat — 


and for hunting purposes! 
_— 29 5 





Testing the carbine in use, compared with the 
service pistol. Each man had been toting a 
box; their bullets struck the target three sec- 
onds ofter they had spied it. The carbine 
user has been taught to shoot from the hip 


malfunctions, and ability to withstand 
the rough usage of battle conditjons 
must be common knowledge among all 
personnel armed with the carbine. To 
impart this knowledge is one of the 
most difficult tasks confronting the 
training officer, yet it is an essential 
prerequisite for successful marksman- 
ship. Also, this knowledge has untold 
morale value because the man behind 
the gun must know that it will do the 
job before he can be relied upon to be 
an efficient carabineer. 

Enough, for the moment, about the 
use of the carbine for military pur- 
poses. What the ardent sportsman or 
rifle enthusiast wants to know is if it 
will be available after the war and if 
it will be a good sporting rifle. 

As for its physical aspects, it is a 
semi-automatic, self-loading, shoulder, 





airscooled weapon—so says the training 
manual. It is gas operated, whereas 
most sporting rifles are recoil operated. 
With its box-type magazine and web 
carrying sling, the weapon weighs ap- 
proximately 514 pounds; with the mag- 
azine loaded, the weight is increased to 
about 5% pounds. Overall length of the 
piece is 3514 inches. The barrel is 17% 
inches long and the sighting radius is 
only 22 inches. The original models 
were equipped with fixed sights, but lat- 
er designs are fitted with sights which 
are adjustable for elevation and wind- 


age. 


HE service cartridge for this weap- 

on is decidedly and distinctly differ- 
ent from other .30 caliber service 
cartridges. A 110-grain bullet is seated 
into a cartridge case which has a slight 
taper through its entire length. The 
maximum chamber pressure is prob- 
ably about 31,000 pounds a square inch, 
though some ordnance experts contend 
the maximum pressure is about 40,000 
pounds. Maximum range for this car- 
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The sling is used only for carrying the carbine, not for aiming it. 
worn, it interferes surprisingly little with the performance of regular chores 


tridge is about 2,000 yards. Velocity is 
2,000 feet a second at the muzzle, drop- 
ping rapidly to 1,900 feet a second at 53 
feet. On the 200-yard range the bullet 
an be sighted in flight with a spotting 
scope. 

Most manuals state that the weapon, 
when test fired, will group within 4 
inches’ mean radius at 100 yards. 
From what I have observed, the groups 
are usually smaller than 8 inches in 
diameter. Early in 1943, when the 
weapon was still under wraps and its 
performance was still a mystery, out- 
side of ordnance plants, an initial ship- 
ment of about 100 of these weapons, 
to be used for instruction purposes and 
for familiarization firing, was received 
where I was then stationed. Four car- 
bines selected at random were delivered 
to the range personnel to find out how 
the piece functioned, and to determine 
the ballistics of the cartridge. 

After firing a few rounds to get the 
feel of the weapon, it was decided to 
fire ten-shot strings with each weapon 
it ranges of 50, 100, 150, 200, and 250 
vards. A sandbag was used for a muz- 
le rest, but no other refinements were 
ised to assure that the point of aim 
would be the same at all times. 


ONE of the four shooters had quali- 
N fied with the carbine and only two 
vere classed as expert riflemen under 
nilitary standards. At 50 yards the 
smallest group was 1% inches in diame- 
ter, with the four groups averaging 27, 

hes. The 100-yard groups averaged 
6%, inches, the 150-yard groups 10% 
nches, the 200-yard groups 12% inches, 
and the 250-yard groups about 15 
inches. These averages included an 

asional wild shot. 

The two smallest groups at 100 yards 
measured 37, and 4 inches; the best 

200 yards was a neat 614,-inch 
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When so 


spread. Not all the tight groups were 
fired by the same rifleman or same 
weapon, but one shooter was consist- 
ently below average. 

There was a choice of two fixed rear 
sights—one for 150 yards, the other 
for 300. At each range both were used, 
to see if the difference in sighting plane 
would affect dispersion. In Seneval, re- 
sults were about the same. ‘There ap 
peared to be a slight increase in spread 
of the groups obtained with the 300 
yard sight, but not enough firing was 
done to verify this opinion. 


N THE debit side of the ledger 
there was a criticism or two 


worth mentioning. The first had to do 
with the fixed rear sight on these early 
M-1 carbines. It was an L-type sight, 
consisting of two leaves set at right an 
gles to each other. An aperture was 
countersunk on each leaf on the side 
away from the shooter. Ranges for the 
two apertures were calibrated for 150 
and 300 yards respectively, and the 
sights were changed by rotating the 
leaves about a fixed pin. Unfortunately 
no adjustment could be made for wind 
age. 

The fixed sights were ridiculed be 
cause the point of aim for a bullseys 
might be at the top of the bull when 
using the 150-yard sight at 200 yards, 
or two feet below the bull when using 
the 300-yard sight. Again, windagé 
might make it necessary to aim at an 
imaginary point one foot to the left of 
the bull and two feet below it. This con 
tinual change in aiming point destroyed 
some of the value of preliminary marks- 
manship training, which was based on 
a 6 o'clock sight picture. Frequently, 
during rapid fire, the men would aim 
instinctively at 6 o’clock. Results: a 
nice flock of 4’s near the edge of the 
bull, a low score-—and failure to make 








ie coveted rating of expert rifleman! 

An exceedingly simple adjustable 
rear sight for the carbine has now been 
adopted as standard equipment. It has 
a wing-type base dovetailed into the 
receiver. Between the wings is a ramp 
on which the aperture slide is manually 
operated to give changes in elevation. 
The slide is held against the ramp by 
a spring-operated plunger. Gradua- 
tions on the ramp permit the aperture 
slide to be set for 100, 200, 250, and 
300 yards. 

Windage adjustments are provided 
windage screw which has a 
knob for easy movement. In 
a spring-operated ball for 


for by a 
knurled 


the knob is 


click adjustment. Each click repre- 
sents one minute of angle. The sight 
can be zeroed by adjusting a graduated 


index plate at the rear of the sight and 
held in position by a cap screw. 

The new sight will add immeasurably 
to the carbine’s popularity as well as 
ontributing to its accuracy by elimi- 
nating the human element of guess- 
york for the inexperienced rifleman, 


NOTHER frequent complaint has 
A to do with the carbine’s heavy 
trigger pull, which gives rise to much 
swearing and a flock of alibis. An 

ght-pound pull is common and a 
twelve-pound pull is not a rarity. Try- 
ing to remedy this usually results in a 
delivery of full automatic fire—and a 
corresponding lack of control. 

Another criticism, which to me seems 
unjust, is the alleged tendency to jam. 
All automatic and _ semi-automatic 
will fail to function if not 
thoroughly and properly cleaned. Con- 
trarywise, 99 percent of the carbine’s 
malfunctions can be eliminated by prop- 
er care of the weapon—a fact which 
must be drilled into the uninitiated. 

Of course, in a sandy or dusty area 
the operating parts, especially the bolt, 
will become fouled so the weapon will 
not always reload automatically after 
being fired. Special care must be exer- 
cised in cleaning the operating slide 


(Continued on page 74) 
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The air vibrated to the 
awe-inspiring challenge 
of the black-maned giant 


UR NERVES tingled. We trembled with excitement. 

From a near-by clump of bushes two maned lions 

had unexpectedly stepped out into the open. One 

of them was just another lion. But the other—a 

huge beast with a long and beautiful black mane extending 
almost beyond his shoulders—it was he who sent thrill after 
thrill down our spines! As I gazed upon him all the big cats 


I had shot in previous years faded into insignificance. That 
black-maned giant could be none other than the lion referred 
to by the awed natives as Roaring Rogue 

small clearing, I could 
head 


As majestically he crossed the 
imagine him standing in the moonlight over his kill, 
thrust forward, mouth open, his sides ex- 
panding as the air rushed into his lungs, 
then contracting as he sent forth his deep, 
full-throated challenge—- what a picture of 
beauty, force, grandeur! 

We had arrived in the northern high- 
lands of Tanganyika two weeks before at 
the request of the district commissioner. 
Our mission was to investigate the rumor 
that Masai warriors intended to raid the 
livestock of the few Wambulu natives who 



















had settled in the Rugwa Crater country two years ago. We 
had found old camp fires, but no evidence that the few armed 
Masai who had passed through this wilderness, presumably 
on their way to tribal kraals, had any designs on cattle. 
Then we heard of Roaring Rogue—-or “Blackie,” as he be- 
came known to us later—and we gave up the task of pursu- 
ing phantom Masai cattle stealers to hunt the elusive beast 
which nightly thrilled us with his powerful roar. 


black-maned lion that the natives claimed was slaying 
their livestock. Soon, however, we discovered that the few 
goats and sheep that had been killed were the prey of a 
leopard and some hyenas. We eliminated many of the latter 
but we continued our search for Blackie. And now, on that 
November morning which had 
brought us to the rim of that 
age-old volcano—the Rugwa 
Crater—we had caught uj 
with him at last. 

There before us was the 
crater with its small wooded 
patches, and its little lakes 
rimmed with reeds and cat 


1) after day we had combed the countryside for the big 


gazelles, impalas, hartebeests 
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wildebeests, and 
ever-present ze- 


By 


bras had been 

A. R. SIEDENTOPF grazing leisurely 
about. Now they 

ILLUSTRATIONS became agitated 


at the sight of the 
lions. Milling 
around, they 
formed a large circle, and watched the approach of their 
ancient foes. Then, like the frantic beat of drums, rolled 
the pounding hoof beats of the herds when, at a short warn- 
ing whistle from an old Kongoni cow, they fled from the 
impending danger. 

When the lions had entered a light acacia wood, we cau- 
tiously picked our way down the steep wall, taking advan- 
tage of every boulder and bush which could possibly shield 
our moves. Bending nearly double, we scudded the sunlit 
clearing and merged with the forest till we had reached its 
edge. Over 300 yards of grassland, void of any tall vegeta- 
tion, thwarted our next move. The beasts had mounted a 
large ant hill near one of the smaller swamps. 

Any closer approach, to gain a termite mound slightly to 
the left of the lions, meant crawling on our stomachs for a 
long distance in grass two feet high. I do not know how 
long it took us to accomplish that stalk, but it seemed an 
eternity. It was a nightmare of acrobatic contortions. 
When, grimy, sweaty and fagged, we finally straightened up 
behind the screening hill, we had to pause for a moment to 
calm the violent throbbing of our hearts before we dared to 
gaze over the top—to look to Blackie’s cruel eyes less than 
sixty yards away! 


BY BOB KUHN 


HE younger lion regarded us calmly, but Blackie fixed us 
fre a stare of such baleful intensity that our blood al- 
most turned to ice. His tail switched slowly from side to 
side with sinister grace, symbolical of nervous forces and 
steely muscles for the moment dormant. My heart almost 
stopped beating, then began to leap with such rapidity as to 
echo in my ears like the pounding of a drum. 

The feel of steel as my gun bearer, Achheso, handed me 
the rifle, instantly quieted my nerves. Only Blackie’s head 
and front paws were visible. I steadied myself and aimed 
carefully at a point below his chin, then squeezed the trigger 






In snarling deadly fury the 
huge cat exploded from 
cover, charging the Masai 
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The lion answered the shot with a ferocious snarl and a 
mighty leap into the air. Rolling over the ground he tore up 
the grass by its roots, biting viciously into the dirt. His 
quick movements stirred up so much dust that I had no 
chance for another shot. The smaller beast had bounded to 
one side. Suddenly, Blackie leaped to his feet and, limping, 
made for the tall reeds. My weapon again jumped to my 
shoulder; aim and shot were almost simultaneous. 


_ OU got him!” joyfully shrieked Kamunga, my second 

Va. beare! Already he visioned his share of the fifty 
shillings reward I had promised them. But I knew I had 
missed that second shot-—-I knew it by the manner in which 
the lion had disappeared in the grass. The younger cat 
meanwhile had raced up the mountain to vanish among 
brush and rocks. 

A few bone splinters and some blood behind the ant hill 
indicated that the first bullet had gone too high. Two drops 
of blood near the high rushes showed us that Blackie had 
escaped into the jungle 


““‘Now we are in trouble,’’ Achheso said. 
“Worse than that [ replied, greatly worried. “It’s going 
to be a dangerous job to get him out of there.” 


By now the safari porters whom we had left on the rim, 
had joined us. In no time they gathered a supply of rocks; 
and at a given signal stone after stone went crashing into 
the reeds. Nothing happened until the yell of a native nearly 
paralyzed me. 

‘Behind you, bwana! Quick 

For an instant I could not stir hand. Was the other lion 
charging me? I could imagine claws tearing at my back. 
{ whirled about and saw Blackie fading into the wood. How 
that, when all the time I had been 
watching the swamp? Before Achheso, Kamunga, and I 
took up the lion's trail, we sent the porters back to camp. 
Everything was to be moved immediately into the crater. 

Now we faced a stern chase of a 
wounded and desperate animal. He must be brought down, 
that I knew; but my gunbearers and I never expected to 
engage in a game of hide and seek that covered so much 
territory. Far into the afternoon we stuck doggedly to 
Blackie’s spoor. Every thick patch of brush or tall grass in 





had he accomplished 


terrific task —-the 


which he could have been hidden was burned down. On and 
on he had gone along the same path on which he had come. 








Finally it terminated abruptly in some 
rocks. We were at the end of the trail. 
Blackie had completely vanished. 

It was midnight when I stopped liv- 
ing over again the day’s events and en- 
tered the tent to catch a few hours sleep 
before it came time to depart. 

A red sun had risen from behind the 
Great Rift Wall when we scaled the 
crater along a sinuous game path. De- 
ceptive miles to the north, a huge white 
seemed to float in a bank of 
clouds. It was the ice cap of Kiliman- 
jaro. Here we separated. Kamunga 
took the porters by the shorter route 
through the hills. Achheso and I 
marched through the plains. 

“The men are getting short of meat, 
bwana,” Achheso suggested as we 
made our way toward the lowland. 

“We'll get a buck,” T replied, not 
knowing whether we would or not. My 
disappointment was bitter. All I cared 
about was to get away from there. 

Without further words we trudged 
along a rough and narrow native foot- 
path. On my part it 
was merely the me- 
chanical movement ot 
putting one foot in 
front of the other. | 
stared ahead seeing 
nothing, walking 
along with no regard 
for the ground be- 
neath my feet. Time 
and again I stepped 
into deep cracks in 
the sun-baked earth 
Suddenly I was jerked 
back to reality by a 
forceful grip on my 
arm. 

“Huyu, huvu (there 


dome 


he is)!’’ shouted Ach- 
heso without releas 
ing his grasp I never 


had seen my gun bear- 
er so frantic “That's 
him! He is limping!”’ 
Achheso was beyond 
restraint. 

Sure 
black-maned 
came running 
the easy slope of a hill 
a short distance ahead 
of us. Blackie, possi- 
bly disturbed by the 
porters, and heading for a 
cluded spot, had run into us! 

The great beast was striving to gain 
the dry creek bed which made a sharp 
bend to the west at the foot of the hill. 
Once in there* he would be safe, for 
thick bush and high grass grew bounti 
fully to the very edge of its steep banks. 

I raced forward to intercept him. 
During my whole life I never have run 
so fast as I did then. Even the heavy 
gun could not lessen my speed. 

I was gaining on the lion and had to 
cover only twenty yards more to block 
the curve in the dry creek channel. Out 
of the corner of my eye I saw Blackie 
slow down and hesitate a moment be- 
fore he plunged out of sight. A few 
seconds later I arrived at the spot and 


enough, a 
lion 
down 


more se- 
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The trail came to a sudden 
end—Roaring Rogue 
done the impossible again 


looked down. It was empty. I was con- 
fident now that the huge cat was 
trapped in the thicket. With lungs 
nearly bursting from exertion, my gun 
bearer caught up with me. 

Three natives armed with spears, 
who had come behind us_ unnoticed, 
joined in the hunt. Step by step we 
advanced cautiously through the tangle 
of vegetation. Every thick bush was 
scrutinized before any of us dared to 
push ahead. I had striven to bring 
about a meeting with Blackie—but not 
such a meeting as this. It was 
very dangerous hunting, for the lion 
had all the advantage. 

We had worked our way almost to 
the brink of the creek bed when there 
in some bushes. For 


close 


was a movement 
an instant a small tawny spot became 
visible. I fired. 

“Look out, Achheso! He’s coming 
your way!” I yelled. 

The tops of the high grass stalks 
moved violently. For a second we 


caught a glimpse of the moving beast. 
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had 


Two more shots, then silence. We ap- 
proached guardedly and looked down— 
to find, not the lion, but only the life- 
less body of a spotted hyena. Blackie 
again had achieved the impossible! 

Three days went by while we hunted 
a will-o’-the-wisp. Since wild game 
could easily elude the crippled lion, soon 
he would turn into a killer of livestock. 
Savage hunger might even lead him 
into a more serious act of daring mad- 
ness—make him a man-killer. To pre- 
vent such a catastrophe, Blackie had 
to be found. 

We were about to leave camp on the 
morning of the fourth day of our cease- 
less quest for the ‘dangerous beast, 
when a panting native came running 
to the tent. 


toward 
boundary of the Masai land. 
grew fresher and heightened our d 


“Bwana! Quick, follow me!” he 
screamed. “The Masai:stole ten head 
of cattle and killed a M’bulu man.” 

“Good lord! When?” I shouted back 
at him. 

‘Before sunrise” the excited negro re- 
plied. “If you hurry, you can catch then 
before they reach their reservation.” 

“How many of them are there?” 
wanted to know how the odds stood. 

“Four, all heavily armed,” he jabbered 
in his agitation. 

Thoroughly aroused by this new and 
even deadlier menace, I snapped out 
“Achheso, take the light gun! Ka 
munga, get yourself a spear and a club 
We need two more of our best men 


Io 


and bring some rope and the first-aid 
kit—quick!”’ 
The lion was forgotten. We ha 


human enemies to contend with now 
Cutting across country, up and dowr 
hills, we covered the distance to the 
victim’s hut in an hour. 

As we stooped through the low e1 
trance into the semidarkness inside, wé 
heard the frightened 
whimpering of tw 
naked children. Their 
grief and terror told ' 
tragic story whic} 
was shockingly con- | 
firmed. The cowardl H 
spear thrust had beer 
all too accurate. Th 
young M’bulu tribes 
man had come to the 
end of the trail. 

Quietly we left. Bu 
once on the outsid: 
rage swept us _ int 
quick, determined a: 
tion. Cattle stealing 
itself is not a ver 
serious offense among 
Tanganyika’s natives, 
but killing a man 
the vilest of crime 
Straightway we set 
out to capture thé 
murderous savages 
who, according t 
their tribal custom, 
would now celebrate 
their success befor 
continuing the flight 
back to their own 
land. 

The tracks led west 

Koroti Plains, 1! 
The tra 





' 


the Ol’ 


termination to overtake the criminals 
We had been cautious before but ' 
became warier than ever now. Sud- J 
denly, we could see the open grassla! 
through the bushes. 


To avoid falling into a trap, w 
climbed a wooded ridge to our left 
whence we hoped to have a clearer & 
view of the surrounding countr) | € 
Searching the plains through binox 4 
lars, my eyes caught a wisp of smoke 
swirled on a breeze. It came from the 
bottom of the hill. = 

“Campfire!” whispered eagle-eyed B with 
Kamunga. Our quarry was in sight! BP eac'! 

(Continued on page 65) B pine 
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Few readers have the time and patience 
to fit it out as this man did, but his 
rustic creations are worth a second look 


EVENTEEN years ago Bud Oberholtzer, a fishing guide 
who lives in Baldwin, Michigan, set out to build him- 
self a hunter’s cabin. He resolved to use only native 
woods, tree stumps, and roots for furnishings and 

decoration. The very thought of the labor and craftsmanship 
involved would stop most men before they even started— 
but now the job is done! 

To keep from marring the rus- 
tic effect Oberholtzer wanted, he 
often searched months to find, in 
nature, a needed part that would 
fit the scheme of things without 
too much tinkering. It took two 

’ ; years, for instance, to assemble 
Exterior of Oberholtzer's cabin, which Be =X. = 8 perfectly balanced set of legs 
he calls the "Shrine of the Pines.” Its a eo ‘ “x » Fo for a settee. 
style of architecture is well suited to SS 5 ee Outstanding among the prod- 
harmonize with the furnishings within : = wy = at ucts of his fascinating hobby are 
os: : the gun rack and the gaming 
table shown on this page. 


No two windows are alike, and each is 
framed with roots carefully selected 
from those found in the surrounding for- 
est. This window looks out upon a par- 
ticularly inviting stretch of the Pere 
Marquette River's upper reaches, near 
Baldwin, Michigan. When there's a fly 
hatch on, Oberholtzer needs only his 
eyes to tell him when to fish—he can 
see the brookies and rainbows feeding 





The tree stump which forms the 

base of the gun rack is hollowed 

out, and the hinged door opens 

up to reveal a storage cabinet 

for ammunition. As with Ober- 
—_ holtzer's other hand-made fur- Oberholtzer (at right) likes checkers and card games, so he 
Triumph of ingenuity—a rack for twelve guns, nishings, not a nail or a screw looked around for the makings of a suitable table. Here is 
with a top that revolves on 39 ball bearings, has been used. Instead, every the result: a top with built-in checker board and appro- 
each one painstakingly carved from white last joint is secured (and we priate slots for poker chips, mounted on just the right 
pine! Root clusters hold the guns in place mean secured) with wooden pegs’ tree stump for a “tripod.'' Kind of stumps you, doesn't it? 
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he Cottontail rabbit 


ALL AMERICA 





ROM youth to old age, from north to south, east to 
west, more hunters pursue the hippety-hopping cotton- 
tail rabbit than any other species of our North Amer- 
ican wildlife. The yearly kill of brown bunnies far 
exceeds that of any other game. Swank sportsmen with 
high-toned beagles; country boys with their first shotguns; 
busy farmers with one mournful-looking “hound dawg”; 
factory hands, merchants, professional men—yes, even 
women and girls—-if pinned down to the truth and nothing 
but the truth, will confess that bunny rabbit was their first, 
and still is, their chief passion in the hunting field. Such 
united opinion can't be wrong. That modest little brown 
creature, the cottontail, is America’s No. 1 game. 

The American cottontail rabbit (Sylvilagus floridanus and 
its relatives), so splendidly presented on the opposite page 
by the distinguished wildlife artist, Francis Lee Jaques, is so 
prolific and so generally distributed over all kinds of terrain, 
from the Atlantic Coast to the Pacific, and from the south- 
ern border of Canada, south through Central America clear 
to Argentina, that, though enormous numbers of his breed— 
millions in this country alone—are destroyed yearly by 
predators and automobiles as well as hunters and trappers, 
he holds his own everywhere to a surprising degree. 

The cottontails are distinctly smaller than most American 
hares, and average two to three pounds in weight. They 
frequent the more cultivated areas—-farms and orchards— 
in preference to wild lands. They persist even in the out- 
skirts of densely populated towns. In the far West we have 
a midget—-the Idaho pygmy—in the Idaho and Nevada sage- 
brush, and contiguous areas of California and Oregon. 

One year I had a veritable Fourth of July shooting cele- 
bration—but it took place on the 10th of November, in a 
New Jersey dry-bog gully. I was hunting without a dog that 
year. As this little dried-out swamp was on my own place, 
I was dumbfounded to see the sere, hip-high bunch grass 
sway and shiver ahead of me as I came kicking through. 
Never a glimpse did I get of anything to shoot at. There 
was just a swish of the tops of the dense hummocks for a 
few feet—this and nothing more—repeated again and again. 
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The strip was about forty feet wide and 100 yards long 
Could pheasants be sneaking through it? Cats? 

Back and forth and from side to side I went. Cottontails 
surely would never sulk so long without breaking into the 
open. Finally I got the most fleeting glimpse of a little 
brown body. I snapped a shot ahead of the swaying path ot 
motion and picked up a teeny rabbit, hardly more than halt 
the size of our cottontails. To my surprise it was not a , 
young bunny, but plainly a full-grown, well-developed 
midget! 

I tramped up and down there, firing until there were n 
more rustling sneakers to be flushed. I had six pitiable little 
dwarfs; and only when I joined my neighbors around the 
stove in the village store that night did I learn that an ad- 
joining farmer had stocked his place with a few of the Far 
Western, badger-hole-hiding Idaho pygmies. They all 
seemed to have foregathered in my little bog strip and I 
must have cleaned them out; for we never came across any 
of their like again. Those little, ratlike creepers “didn’t be- 
long to mix with our big free-running native stock nohow.” 

In the rainless deserts of Lower California we find an 
other cottontail, strange to say. The everlasting wonder of it 
is how this and the jack rabbit and other small fry can exist 
in those dry wastes. Scientists say it’s a good example « 
nature's modifications in animal economy through the i! 
fluence of environment. Chemical action changes some oi 
the starchy parts of their food into water to give them th: 
liquid needed in their bodies, according to the learned big 
wigs. At any rate, cottontails do carry on in those water 
less areas—and apparently like it. 

Then there’s a Texas cottontail that thrives among t 
spine-studded, prickly-pear thorn patches. We also ha\ 
the distinctive American swamp rabbit of Florida and th: 
Southern seaboard. He is a relative of the cottontail and 
has partial webbing between the hind toes, for he’s a swi! 
mer. The swamp rabbit, when pursued, will take to the wu 
ter, where he will quietly submerge among the reeds 
but his nose! Here, then, are two entirely different enviro! 
ments with cottontails adapted to each. 

Another cousin of the cottontail is the marsh rabbit (S 
vilagus palustris), a rather heavily proportioned, sma 
eared, extra short and slender-legged bunny, with a dark: 
and more unicolored tail than the cottontail. This is an- 
other water-loving rabbit—in fact the swamp and marsh 
rabbits are the only rabbits in the world which have aquati 
habits. An odd quirk of nature, these amphibious rabbits. 


(Continued on page 70 
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MOOS 


By 
SGT. 


When men and machines 
swarm the Alaska High- 


way, things happen— 


in more ways than one 


HE TELEPHONE in 

Signal Corps telephone repeater 

station at Fort Nelson, British 

Columbia, buzzed merrily. I 
picked up the receiver and somebody 
said, ‘Hey, you. Get your rifle and come 
down here.” The voice unmistakably 
belonged to Eddie, the sergeant in 
charge of the gang that was clearing 
a right of way for the Alaska Highway 
telephone line. 

‘Now what have you guys got your- 
selves into?’ I asked. “The last time I 
went down there I had to rescue the 
bulldozer from an Indian who was go- 
ing to buy it for six beaver pelts.” 

“We got a moose,” said Eddie. 
we need is somebody to shoot him.’ 

“Just hang onto him, Eddie,’ I re- 
plied. “I’ll be right down.” 

I stuffed my pockets full of ammuni- 
ion, got my service rifle, and tore off 
lown the road in the jeep. In half an 

uur I found the line gang. They were 


the U.S. 


“All 


’ 


+ 


pushing over trees with the bulldozer 
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LLOYD HARTMAN 


and making life unbearable for a colony 
of pine squirrels. 


“Where's the moose?” I yelled. 


Eddie stopped the bulldozer. “See 
his tracks in the road?” he asked. 

“Yeah,” I answered. “Is that all? 
From the way you talked, I thought 


you had him all tied up and ready t 


shoot. Now you tell me that because a 
moose walked down the Alaska High 
way sometime last night, we've pra 


tically got him.” 
Eddie grinned sheepishly. ‘He prob- 
ably didn’t go very far. Moose are lazy 


animals—-just sort of jackasses with 
horns.”’ 

“But they've got jumpy nerves,” I 
replied, “and from all the noise you 


guys are making he’s probably up in 
the Yukon by now.” 

Eddie pulled his fatigue hat down 
over one eye and placed his arms 
akimbo, as if to introduce himself to a 
platoon of recruits. ‘Sergeant,’ he said, 
“are you a moose hunter, or are you a 
mouse ?”’ 

So I ran the jeep off to the side of 
the road, slung the rifle over my shoul- 
and hiked off 
down the road 

The tall poplars 
were furry wit! 
hoarfrost that bit in 
to my feet, but the 
night before had 
heen warm enough 
for footprints to reg- 
ister in the roadbed. 
I noticed the tracks 
of a wolf, two foxes, 
and a moose, The 


der, 


Cutting a path through 


the woods was child's 
play for this iron mon- 
ster. Otherwise that 


moose might have been 
something of a problem 







They couldn't stop stringing 
telephone lines for the Sig- 
nal Corps when they saw him, 
but they got him anyway 


moose had 


stopped on the brow of the 
looked down at the forest that 
away to the wide banks of the 
River; then he had gone on. 
he had been here last night; but 
now? If he stayed in the 
he could put a lot of miles behind 
him in a few hours. 

Suddenly the road curved sharply to 
ie right to avoid a draw. I had never 
been up the draw, but from the lay of 


hill and 
sloped 
Muskqua 
Yes, 
where was he 


road, 


t 
8 


the land I felt safe in assuming the 
draw ended somewhere near the Fort 
Nelson air base. I noticed then that 
the moose’s tracks were no longer vis- 
ible. Evidently he had left the road and 
zone into the draw. I felt more encour- 
aged. If the wolves hadn't molested 
him, there was a good possibility that 


he might 
thicket. 
Slipping the 


ler, I che 


have spent the night in the 


rifle sling off my shoul- 
fhe safety latch and 
into the thicket. Every 
innocent-looking little twig I stepped 
mn cracked like a sniper’s rifle. 
Crash! went the brush ahead of me. 


Kea 


valked slowly 


For an instant it seemed that half the 
ountain had risen to its feet and was 
taking off down the draw. With one 


notion I snapped off the safety latch 
and slapped the rifle butt to my shoul- 
der. For a second I caught the 
rear of the big bull moose in the battle 


split 


sights and squeezed the trigger. I 
thought I saw him flinch, but I wasn't 
sure. Slamming a fresh cartridge into 
the chamber, I hurried after him. 

[ saw where he had bedded down for 
the night There was fresh _ blood 
steaming on the frozen ground. Bad 
wounding an animal when there is no 


With considerable dif- 
ficulty I managed to track him deeper 
into the draw. The going was slow; 
but as he was bleeding more profusely 
now, I did not crowd him. I had an idea 
that if I stayed far enough behind he 
Continued on page 64) 
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by 
PAUL W. GARTNER 


John Gartner draws "first blood." Figuratively speaking, this was the turn of the tide 


Their guide steered them right into a 





OR once I feel just like a trade 
rat,”’ Dud exclaimed. 
“You don’t look it,” my brother 
John disagreed. ‘“‘Your whiskers 
aren't long enough.” 
“But no _ fooling,” 
“this trading a chip for a salmon sure is pack-rat stuff.” 
Strange fishing talk? Yes. But then, you weren't at the 
mouth of the Smith River with John and Dué and I, on that 
extraordinary day when we found ourselves right in the path 
of a migrating silver horde. It was one of those rare occa- 
sions you hardly even hope for—an early West Coast salmon 
run, with you and your tackle on the spot, and no competi- 
tion in sight. June still was blue in the skies, and thus far 
only stray salmon had fallen to the lures of persistent anglers. 
Maybe you've never heard of the Smith River; for the 
Klamath, the Rogue, the Umpqua, the Sacramento, and other 
Pacific watercourses get the lion's share of publicity when it 
comes to salmon fishing—-but for all that, anglers find that 
the Smith frequently furnishes prize-winning Chinooks. 





Dud _ persisted, 
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West Coast salmon run, then uncorked 
the very trick the situation called for 


Most of the stream is in Oregon, but the Smith has no 
respect for state boundaries and sneaks across through big 
timber to release its restless burden from northern Califor- 
nia’s rugged shore. 

On the occasion I am recording we paused on a coastwise 
automobile trip—bless the days!—to learn about the Kla- 
math possibilities. They were few, if any; the river still 
was red with silt which had been released by placer-mining 
operations. Practically no one was attempting to fish, so 
we rolled on north. The outlet of the Smith River is only 
a short run above the Klamath, but what a difference! The 
Smith was running clear as a spring. 

By way of a byroad we reached Castle Rock Camp, sit- 
uated on a bluff overlooking the outlet. There we met the 
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iger, Joe Sierka, who offered kind words and honest 


















pinions regarding our chances to take salmon at this 
time 
Only a few had been taken this season, he stated without 
| u enthusiasm, although a couple had gone better than forty 
| # pounds apiecs lhe Chinooks were just getting the urge 
a to travel; maybe they would start today, perhaps in a 
4 couple of weeks \ glance at the tidewater revealed only 
lone boat trolling, and its ipants were local indians. 
: | Maybe we'll fir thing better in Oregon,” Dud 
‘ I like the lool this ter,” John replied. As for 
aa , I can skip c1 anywhere, especially at a fishin’ hole. 
A We wound up in a cabin overlooking the tidewater lagoon. 
i Occupants of neighboring cabins were few, but one turned 
| & it to be an old friend fro 1y home town—Dr. George 
| W. Bachmann, w! i shown rare prewar wisdom and 
\ by ; a s building a considerable ttage on a fertile shelf just 
i = — ck of the rive tlet was quick to confirm the 
‘ After anchoring the boot, Ozzy hooked a barb of John’s lure to a that salmon f ig i iy below par—so slow, in 
i ftwood chip and set it afloat in the swift outrunning , that he an S wife re eating the fish out of cans. 
a eT | y ei bs Neve rthel = ve rented a §s ill boat and went trolling. 
: . mel hroughout the long afternoon we explored the tidewater 
a ee ee a th spinners TI sh taken was a four-pound 
| oh Soetes pois Saat = flounder! This : from an exciting catch, 
: ms wea eat. oe, 2s a oS ut its browned fillets e! mighty welcome on our eve- 
. ——— ning me! 
: fi ar es — The next morning Osborne Woolworth, who 
M : imed he never h een tl nside of a ten-cent store. 
4 ted as g ( ring t flush season, but right now 
he was looking for in ieal that might bring in a 
: few bucks. He sa é i lepes Always there were 
some salmon in the lagoon, and a fresh run might begin 
. vernight. He claimed t seen runs so heavy that 
Es some of the fish were all but reed out of the channel and 
; ‘| nto either bank. Dud and I kept silent, but John hired 
- q "Lr Tux rt aT | ' r? 
: oe aes ae ae ) 
ie sefore we sl he guide picked up a gunny sack 
Ld - and started for the neé te hore, which was full of 
: ; = iriftwood When I him selecting wood chips, my 
i : About 150 feet out, the hook will be freed with a lift of the rod. vriosity soon ha e assisting his singular endeavor. His 
: = The sinker will drop to the bottom; the spinner two feet above it vorite item apve to be bits of redwood bark about 
ees the size of your two fists, although many smooth, pulpy 
St } = Ilse were I t st = n 
, r ; We collected perhaps thirty chips before Ozzy was satis- 
: F a fied He offered 1 explanation for putting this strange 
' ‘ ay . cargo aboard, ar not wishing to appear too dumb in the 
: p itter, I decided t et thé vstery unfold itself in the 
‘ ‘ rse of action 
t Very shortly we ere trolling on the broad lagoon. Ozzy 
’ seemed to know tl vater intimately, for often he set our 
irse by way of secret landmarks both on the shore proper 
and the wide bar which, except at the outlet channel, sep- 
Je rated the lagoon f n the cean. For more than four 
~, hours two and sometimes three spinners were trolled faith- 
lly, but without bringing any action. After trying all 
s private fishing holes Ozzy eventually took us nearer 
and nearer the ri\ mouth, where current and breaker 
ombined to form a wild bit water 
This is our last bet,’”’ Ozzy admitted. “If we happen to 
it ‘em here, it means the s on have just come in. And 
when they've just left the ocean you'll find ’em the fight- 
n’est Chinooks you ever tangled with.” 
_ But despite the guide’s pep talk the situation was not 
ig encouraging. Ours was the only boat in the area, and that 
oa n itself was hardly an indication of good fishing. Back up 
in the lagoon “we had encountered only one boat load of 
se Indian fishermen, w! Ozzy stated, trolled as a matter of 
as laily routine. No, we were far from enthusiastic. I, for 


one, had folded up my tackle some time ago. 
Then something happened that I'd never before seen in 
many years of fishing: a token catch at the fifty-ninth min- 


so 

Iv ute of the eleventh hour, just in time to save the day. We 

he were ready to quit—-even John made the suggestion! 
am when that leviathan brother of mine actually had a strike, 
. et . . 

it- \ ¥ ih and we all enjoyed the optical satisfaction of seeing a rod 

. . *¢ he ‘ . ( ; er Th actic owever wae : li > 
he Proof that the system worked: a Chinook, still raising plenty of bend and jitter. The a n, however, was short-lived. 


commotion, being brought to Ozzy, who is an artist with the gaff Contin 1 on page 
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OLDEN GAME > 


The flat and treeless prairie of southern Alberta, in Canada, where the hunt took place, constitutes the graceful antelope's northernmost range 





Y YEN for a pronghorn trophy 
developed, about thirty years 
ago, from a gayly colored 
cover on OUTDOOR LIFE. A 
golden antelope buck posed proudly 
against a prairie background of distant 
purple interrupted by a sunlit mesa. I 
was just a gun-loving kid then, but the 
buck’s graceful beauty inspired me to 
copy him in oil, and I stayed up all one 
night roughing his pinto hair and put- 
ting a gleam in his magnificent eye. 
I dreamed of some day bagging such 
a trophy, but my dream was woven of 
pretty thin stuff and it didn’t last long. 
However, the years went by, as they 
will, and in 1940 I got my chance after 
all. 


The opportunity came unexpectedly 
and all on account of the .220 Swift, 
whose game-killing potentialities at- 
tracted me. With it I had killed a 


Maryland woodchuck at 400 yards and 
a Texas buck at 320 full measured 
yards. I believed its power adequate for 


deer, sheep, and antelope up to 250 
yards; maybe 300, in a pinch. 
But Wilber Gallinger, a friend and 


Swift enthusiast up in Tofield, in central 
Alberta, thought my estimate too con- 
servative. In the course of the special 
antelope season of 1937, Wilber had 
bagged his two bucks with the .220 
Swift, and he wrote glowingly about 
the surprising effectiveness of its tiny 
bullet at unbelievable distances. He 
glibly mentioned 405 paces from gun to 
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Could such long shots with a .220 Swift | 
on coyotes and pronghorns be? There was 


one way to find out; the author took it | 


By F. C. NESS 


kill. I knew the Swift administered a 
deadly little pill, but it could hardly be 
that good! 

In fact, 
until 1940, 


I didn’t take him seriously 
when another special season 


opened in Alberta, and Wilber chal- 
lenged me to come up and find out for 
myself. I accepted at once. From 


Washington, D. C., to Tofield by rail is 
nearly 3,000 miles, but I was scheduled 
to attend a pistol match at Fort Snell- 
ing, Minn., which would bring me half- 
way, and the extra jaunt would only 
add a trunk to my baggage. 
. 
PERMIT to use Wilber’s spare 
Swift came from the Royal Cana- 
dian Mounted Police in Ottawa on the 
eve of our departure from Tofield. Our 
goal was the big bend of the Red Deer 
River in southeast Alberta. Before leav- 
ing, we sighted in both rifles and re- 
loaded all Wilber’s cartridge cases with 
forty grains of No. 4064 du Pont powder 
and 45-grain 8-S bullets. 
At last the big day dawned. 


For mid-October and 50-odd degrees 
north latitude it was unseasonably dry 
and warm, and we wondered if our meat 
would keep—never doubting we would 
bag it! In that balmy air we drove past 
farms, Chinese cafés, and grain elevators 
for 200 miles, south and slightly east to 
the vicinity of Sheerness. There, in an 
area of abandoned farms, grown-over 
bridgeless trails, and rotted culverts 
into which our front wheels dropped, 
we spent a day hunting coyotes. 

Of the five I saw, I missed three. 
Each encounter was too sudden to per- 
mit use of the ’scope sight as a range 
finder. Once the nervously wary target 
was found in the 12X ’scope it was time 
to align the cross hairs and squeeze 

I was exasperated by my inability to 
judge distances in that strange flat 
country. The boundless and treeless 
prairie, devoid of reference marks, baf- 
fled me. Only that first quick glance of 
the quarry was granted, and the ab- 
sence of haze made them appear much 
nearer than they were. Consequently, I 
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shot under them. Then I spotted one 
within 300 yards and held too high that 
time. Finally I hit one. But even that 


was small consolation, because we 
searched in vain for the evidence. It 
innoying. 


ILBER set up the spotting ’scope 
to watch my latest miss gallop 
off. Determined to provide an adequate 
nswer to his questioning look, I reck- 
lessly bet Wilber I could hit the loping 
varmint, and he challenged me to try. 
Judging the beast to be 1,000 yards or 
from us, by its relative size in the 
field of the rifle ’scope, I held about ten 
high and as much ahead of him. 
I'd like to report it was a kill, but it 
wasn't. Wilber said I hit a front leg, be- 
the coyote stopped when I fired, 
and then began to limp. But we could 
not be certain, for he disappeared from 
sight over a distant hump on the flat 
terrain. For me it was poor solace. 
Those silent tawny-gray forms were 
galloping ghosts as far as I was con- 
cerned. My bullets passed right through 
them without encountering substance. 
Wilber was sympathetic, but even that 
didn’t help. In his company I had done 
ducks, Hungarians, and 
ruffed grouse, but he hadn’t thought 
much of my shotgun performance on 
sharptails, which are called ‘‘chickens” 
natives. And now this! We 
walked across the endless flat to inves- 
that last “hit” of mine—and 


YY re 


cauSsé 


tigate 


= found no sign. 


My rotten luck was contagious, for 
neither of us connected all that day. 


+ But I retrieved most of the fired cases: 


and when Wilber had his turn, for a 
lid week, on antelope, he learned how 
it feels to miss. 
I saw my first pronghorn in the flesh 


before we left the scene of that last 
] 


> long shot at coyotes, which was in the 


vicinity of Hanna. The land rolled up- 
ward here and the antelope appeared 
suddenly on the horizon, like an appari- 
tion. As he stood facing us, proud and 
ilrious, some eerie quality of the twi- 
light magnified him out of all propor- 

m. I stared almost in unbelief at his 


} prongs and flaring ears, his dark face, 


snow-white vest, and orange coat. Here, 
it last, I was face to face with the liv- 


ing model of my boyhood painting, and 
my rifle was forgotten when I asked 
Wilber “why he hadn’t fired, he whis- 
pered back that it was at least 
yards. It looked like only sixty to m 

Incredulous, I contemplated this phe- 
nomenon, never shifting my fascinated 
gaze from the orange phantom. Even 
so, I did not see him leave; he merely 
dissolved in the deepening dusk. How 

ever, I had Wilber to prove it was ne 
hallucination. 

The next morning we joined a hunt 
ing party organized by Sam Maley and 
Scotty Swanson from Sheerness. We 
headed for the ferry but it was tempo- 
rarily out of commission, so we had to 
stay on the north side of the Red Deer 
bend. Here we were at the northern tip 
of the antelope’s continental range, 
which extends deep into Mexico down 
through many Western states. 
way we corner of the bad 
lands where the remains of prehistoric 
mammals have been found. Near there, 
in the hills along the river, a sizable 
band of antelope crossed the road 100 
yards ahead of us. Both 
and everyone piled out. 


OME of the others let loose a fusil- 
S lade as the score or so of pronghorns 
headed for the plains above the river 
road. I don’t know why I felt glad none 
was hit. Perhaps because it didn’t seem 
sporting to shoot such fine 
from the road, even a wild one like our 

We broke up as we climbed to the top 


600 


On the 


crossed a 


cars stopped, 


trophies 


rs 


and went after 
them. Wilber 
and I did more 
observing than 
hunting. We 
kept to the 


ridges where we 
could see more 
of the chase. 
With our 8X and 
12X ‘scopes and 
a 200-yard zero 
we wanted de- 
liberate long- 
range shots, but 
neither of us did 
any shooting, 
and none of the 
others got with- 





in 500 yards of a standing buck. There 
many shots on sudden 
chances when the milling animals were 
encountered unexpectedly around some 
rise. They were always going at least 
forty hour, however, and no 
bullets touched them. 

After returning to the river for 
lunch, we found another likely area and 


were close 


miles an 


resumed our hunting in midafternoon. 
Again Wilber and I hunted together. 
We saw a lot of does and a few good 


bucks but no opportunity for a long- 
about an hour before 
icted on a hunch. Leaving 
Wilber, I climbed to the top of a rise in 
the rolling prairie, discarding my hat 
ind crawling the final few feet on my 

ily. There were no bushes, not even a 
projec ting weed 


range shot. But 


sundown I 


be 


for cover, and I had 

irned what keen eyesight antelope 
hav 

I looked over—and saw a band of 


twenty does standing at the base of the 
next Between us was a broad flat 
incline some 500 yards long. The only 

ver was stubble and short dead grass. 
So it had to be now or never; there was 


rise. 


no way to get closer. Slowly and care- 
ly I got into prone shooting position 
nd studied the band in the field of my 
Lyman 
I felt surprisingly calm as I cooly cal- 
culate ) 1ances. Right in the mid- 


dle of the band stood an old buck with 
rd and I began to feel my 
pulse. He was completely surrounded, 


ted on page 68) 

















Those antelope 
have marvelous 
eyesight, and 
are as wary as 




















wary can be. A 
spotting ‘scope 
such as Wilbur 


uses here is a 
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real necessity 






Because there's 
no cover worthy 
of the name, the 
shooter can only 
hug the ground 
— and hope! 
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By HAROLD F. BLAISDELL 


AVE you closeted the old scat- 


tergun for the duration, 
brother? Have you taken to 
biting your nails, ranting in 


your sleep, and beating your wife be- 
cause you can’t get the gasoline for 
hunting trips? 

If that’s the pray your 
weeping and wailing for a moment 
while I soothe your troubled soul with 
solution for your frustra- 


case, cease 


a possible 
tions. 

Did you ever shoot a red fox? I mean 
a fox that's being driven by an eager- 
voiced hound; a fox that knows you're 
out to do him dirt and is using every 
bit of his inherent cunning to elude 
the dog and you 

If you'd like to have a go at it, how 
about coming along with me and the 
old black-and-tan tomorrow morning? 

What are we going to use fora car? 
Shucks, we won't need a car. We'll 
walk up Hill Street, take the road that 
leads to the city and cut 
across the fields to Jim Harvey’s wood 
lot. Foxes stole chickens from Jim all 
last summer, and we should have one 
going in no time. We shan't have to 
walk more than a mile, and they can’t 
pin a thing on you for non-essential 


reservolr, 
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walking, even in these days. 

It’s just’ about stopped 
snowing now, so tomorrow 
morning should be perfect. 
I'll stop by for you about 
daybreak. Things will look 
a bit spooky and depressing 
in the dim light of dawn 
as though the fresh snowfall 
had smothered everybody in his bed 
but my old hound, Tom, will be whin- 
ing and straining at his leash with an 
enthusiasm that’s contagious. 

We'll probably find fox tracks in the 
Harvey wood lot or in the pasture be- 
yond and we'll give old Tom the free- 
dom he’s been impatiently demanding. 
He'll burrow his head to the ears in the 
first footprint and he'll drink the sweet 
perfume in long, leisurely snuffs, his 
rat-tail wigwagging delight with gyra- 
tions of increasing violence. He'll con- 
tinue to give detailed attention to the 
next few tracks; then he’ll raise his 
head and be away on the trail at an 
easy, distance-eating lope. 

At about the fifth jump he’ll point 
his trumpet at the sky and sound 
reveille. And if, when that bugle blows, 
you don’t feel a few tingling sensations 
go scampering over your carcass, I'll 


Trail's end—and today, no going home empty-handed 















apologize for getting you up, carry 
home, and tuck you back in bed 

While the dog settles down to the 
of working out the cold trail, we’ll pus 
on through the wood lot to the past 
I'll leave you at the big hemlock ir 
northeast corner. If you'll get be 
the stone wall that separates the 
ture from the wood lot, you'll be 
to see a fox the moment he leaves Ut! 
swamp below and starts up the s 
He won't be likely to see you if 
stand still and don’t show too mu: 
yourself. 

Meantime I'll follow along the ridg 
to the southeast corner, where I'll tak 
a stand similar to yours. Then 
wait for things to happen. 

During the period of maneuvering 
Tom will have been reporting stea¢ 
progress as he follows the windilé 
trail of the fox until he reaches tl 
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small swamp directly below you. 
There'll be long pauses between bellows 
ind you'll become a bit skeptical about 
the possibilities of any real action. But 
just as you’re about ready to admit to 
yourself that you’re getting bored, the 
ld dog will let out as though one of 
hell’s parrots had his tail clamped in 
ts red-hot beak. 

You'll clutch your shotgun and look 

r the fleeing red coat. Chances are 
‘ou won't see him, though, as he'll 
probably leave the swamp from the 
far side and head for Bald Hill. You 
can bet your last A coupon that my 
old trail eater will be knifing the ozone 
right behind him, roaring like a through 
freight. 

Your ears will follow the chase up 
Bald Hill and over the top. Only after 
Tom’s voice has melted to nothing, like 
in ice cube in hot water, will you 
realize that you’re still clutching your 
gun for all you’re worth and that your 
fingers are cold and stiff. 


As the ensuing period of silence 
lengthens, your enthusiasm and opti- 


mism will wane and after a couple of 
cigarettes you'll probably look me up. 
We'll talk for a while and just as you’re 
in the midst of telling me about fishing 
the East Branch last summer, I'll inter- 
rupt you without ceremony and caution 














looking for tracks, the dog strains at his tether. His enthusiasm is contagious 
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you to listen. You'll be able 
to pick up the faint throb- 
bing in the still air, and in 
a moment the old dog will 
come ripping over the top 
of the hill, heading straight 
at us. 

I'll order you back to 
your stand behind the wall, 
and you'll return there on the double 
Your heart will kick up the beat con 
siderably as the chase comes closer and 
closer and Tom comes highballing right 
into the swamp where the fox was 
routed. 

You'll slip off the safety-and expect 
to see the fox come dusting out of the 
swamp; instead, being in that swamp 
for a purpose, he’ll probably start to 
dodge and circle. He’ll twist and turn 
in that bit of thick cover until what 
was a wide-swinging fox chase will 
begin to sound like a balsam-swamp 
rabbit hunt. 

Tom will be a-yellin’ and a-bellerin’ 
like an irate taxpayer, trying to con 
vince Reynard that that swamp is no 
place for a fox to be playing tag with 
an old hound dog. The fox won’t scare 
easily and he'll continue in his effort 
to fill that little swamp so full of fox 
tracks that after a while his trail 
wouldn't make sense even to the F.B.I. 


Once 


his own, 





SPORE oT 


off the 










leash, the black-and-tan is strictly on 
He'll be tired but proud when he comes back 


I doubt you'll be able to stand the 
strain for more than ten or fifteen 
minutes before you decide to go down 


there and knock the old scoundrel for 
a loop. You'll ease down to the swamp 
and work your way in until you find 


an opening about the size of your living 
room. You'll see by the tracks that the 
fox has already been through several 
times, and you'll feel pretty confident 
of putting the lead to some fur on the 
next lap 

In a few moments the dog will swing 
your way and you'll slide the safety 
ff once more. He'll be so close you'll 
hear him whine in eagerness between 
bellows and he'll pound right up to the 
edge of your clearing—-but you won't 
see the fox! 

Tom will 
just before he 


tell you why. He’ll check 
comes into sight, then 
u'll hear him thrash around trying 
relocate the trail. He'll soon find 
Continued on page 111) 


Your heart will 
kick up the beat 
considerably as 
the chase comes 
close and closer 
to your stand and 
you decide that 
it's time to slip 
your safety off 
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»-foot skiff—copied from 
one of the best of the distinctive 
craft to be seen at Smiths Island, 
in Maryland's famous Chesapeake 
suit present condi- 
and simple 
manner olf 


HIS 15! 





Bay— is designed t 
tions. Ordinary 
fastenings can be used; its 
construction is easy enough not to re- 
quire too muck time these busy days; 
and the boat itself will make you inde- 
pendent of gasoline rationing. 

But the main thing, of course, is that 
you'll find it ideal for sheltered-water 
use, Whether duck hunting in the 
marshes, fishing open ponds and rivers, 
or idle exploration along winding 
streams. The completed craft is shown 
in the third blueprint, at lower right. 

Optional features. Although seldom 
used on such boats, rowlocks are pro- 
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vided for in the plans, as some builders 
who expect to cover considerable dis- 
tances will find oars handiest or safest. 
For shallow water and marsh going, 
however, one usually stands and shoves 
the boat with a long paddle or pole; in 
deeper water, free of grass, a short 
paddle is used astern, canoe fashion. 

Only the usual single seat is shown 
but you may wish to fit an extra seat 
forward and another aft, both just in- 
side the decked-in ends and about 3 in. 
off the bottom. Or, when one or two 
guests are aboard, floor cushions can 
be used instead of seats. 

Anchoring tubes too are optional but 
will prove handy for hunting or casting 
in water that’s not too deep. The skiff 
can be held in-any desired spot by 
thrusting a couple of slender poles 
through the tubes and into the mud. 

Side pattern (see second blueprint). 
The two sides are made up first, com- 
plete with chine and inwale strips and 
frames attached. Use cedar, cypress, 
fir, pine, or any other wood recom- 
mended locally for skiff sides, so long 
as it is free of serious knots and checks. 
To keep weight down, %-in. lumber 
will serve; otherwise choose 1-in. stock 
(which will actually be nearer 7% in. 
thick). If you can’t get boards 14 in. 
wide, settle for 12-in. stock and fasten 
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a 2-in. strip, same thickness, to w! 
will be the top edge of each side. Fi 
paint both touching edges with hea 
paint, then edge-nail at 1-ft. interv 
with 3-in. finishing nails, heads well f 
countersunk. Located so high at 
water, the seam will hardly have a | 
chance to leak. 

Mark one board according to s 
pattern shown, drawing upright lit 


FLANNELETTE IN PAINT HERE 











A 


am \ 


to take molds A, B, and C. Mark 1 
of ends and saw them off. A 
measuring up and down mold m 


and at ends to determine points al 
what will be the top and bottom, 
a length of your limber inwale stoc} 
draw fair lines connecting these poi 


Saw outside the lines, then plan: 
them—being careful to countersink st 
further any top-edge fastenings 


necessary, aS you come to them. 1! ' 
use this side as a pattern for the othe! 
being sure to mark upright mold 
on it too. 

Chine and inwale strips. 
throughout have purposely been 1! 
as elastic as possible, because nowa 
one must use whatever lumber is a 
able. Stock 1x1 and 1x2 in. pin 
fir strips can be used (actually tl 
run slightly under these dimensi 
or you can cut lumber about 
thick into strips a full 1 and 2 in. \ 


Specificat 
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: . 
IF STRIP 1S REQUIRED TO MAKE UF WIDTH, Se de Pattenn 
EDGE NAIL IN KEAVY PAINT BEFORE LAYING Ye DOWN fe) 


QUT SHAPE - 
U a 


i ! t 
MOLD) MARK MOLD! MARK MOLD | MARK 
CY Be" “cl 


’ ~ 
1 ur ; _ uP _'% uP 


— a 


— weotes. je— 07 Inner Ends: 


semanas ‘sq —<$__—_____—_—_—__ ——— 


npppremmammneindcitea Bs a a a | TWO OF THESE - ALIKE 
_ aR ‘“ 4 


-Jaames - j- To 1 c : } 1% | 


OAK OR H j / 
HARD PINE. | i+ ag 4. fr § Ly 
/ TA ‘ Eererennet: ong or Be sacha 
if] \ { fe—2" —4] au TOP woTeMes xi | fe— ise’ —+4 ENLARGED DETAIL 

| EXACT DISTANCE , ee BOTTOM ONES "x2" fi TO SHOw S/DE BEVELS 
BETWEEN CHINE CAT AND 'C" ALIKE sa-enlliy itéeee "8 . > 

| ANO INWALE AT FOR CAINE ANDO 

INWALE STOCK 


a 
Tee 





/ 

2 OR WIOTH OF CHINE 

te ag 4 ae 

- TAICKNESS OF “Made-up Side 
_7 CAINE STOCK 


~ 


ENDS OF CHINE AND 
INWALE STRIPS 
FASTENINGS FOR FASTEN 
CHINE ANO INWALE STRIPS FRAMES 
SHOULD BE DRIVEN THROUGA OTHER FASTE 


. T 
; — ’ KEEP FRAMES PARALLEL = 
NS ns — TO MOLD MAR 
SS ° KS 
CHINE PROJECTS 
4" ENTIRE LENGTH 
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at But because it holds fastenings so much should be countersunk slightly below Inner end pieces. The fact that both 
st more securely, by all means use oak surface to permit puttyjng over them ends of this boat are alike simplifies 
y you can, and have it dressed % in. Where nails are used and points break construction throughout. Use 2x 4-in. 
Is thick. through, clinch neatly into wood oak or pine for these, beveled as shown 
ll In fastening each chine, bend it to Frames. (For their location see detail in second blueprint and purposely made 
ve the curve of the bottom but have its of made-up side at bottom of second longer than necessary. 

a edge project 4 in. below the side to’ blueprint. Also note detail sketch at Molds. Make of single boards, or cleat 

avoid having to dress away too much left above it.) Where frames are to narrower widths together but work out 
le wood later on, when sides are beveled go, draw lines that parallel the mold from a center line to have ends of each 
es to take bottom boards. First, though, marks. Lay a length of your frame _ alike 
cg point all touching surfaces, to forestall stock (a couple of inches longer than Assembling. Fasten an inner end piece 
er | rot and help prevent leaking, and drill you think you'll need) on one of thes« to each end of the made-up sides, using 
ks tight-fitting holes for all fastenings, to lines, mark the lower edge of inwale plenty of heavy paint and permitting 

12 keep the wood from splitting. These and top edge of chine on it, make sur excess length to project at top and bot- 
Si last two precautions are musts! Next these marks are square, then cut out tom. This will necessitate sawing off 

come the top or inwale strips, which are top and bottom notches to thickness ends of inwales and chines. It’s easiest 

9 istened flush with edge of side. of inwale and chine respectively. Per- to saw these off 4 in. back, to make 
t For fastenings use flathead screws, mit a good inch to project at the bottom sure ¢ earance, but a careful builder 

possible—114 in. for %4-in. stock, 1% for cutting off later, and for a neat ill make slanting cuts instead (see 
yr heavier; galvanized or brass for looking job taper the frame to have it ta made-up side), so members 

“ salt water, or, in a pinch (but only for full width at the bottom but only % in vill hug the unbeveled sides of end 

water), common steel. If you wide where it fits over the inwale at tory piece isten through sides into end 

es ust use nails, give preference to It should bear snugly against plank pieces with screws or nails about 114% 

square or ordinary galvanized ones. ing, inwale, and chine; and though all n. apart, staggered in a double row. 

ns Finishing nails are unsuitable, as their four end frames are theoretically alik Next trim ends of chine and inwale 
1¢ is will pull through, and common as are the four slightly different central on the other made-up side and fasten 
vs nails won’t do either, except as a last’ ones, each will likely require individual t to one of the attached end pieces, 
% resort, and then only for fresh water. fitting. Bore holes in all frames for two being sure this side is directly across 
or These fastenings are best driven 2-in. screws or nails into chine, and for from the one already fastened. 

1] through sides into inwales and chines one 114 in. fastening into inwale; paint You now have a V-shape assembly. 
i, about 8 in. apart into inwales, and touching surfaces and fasten; then Turn it upside down on a couple of 
in nh. apart staggered in a double row from outside drive four more fastenings leveled beams or horses, to keep ends 
ie into chines. Heads of nails or screws through side into each frame. clear f ground or floor, and fasten 
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; Seat Beanen 
KEEP OF OF SEA 


ABOUT |‘ BELOW TNL ee 


‘Deck ana Anchoning Jubes* 
Fo cover et ae 


“AIGH FORWARD DECKING IN TAREE 
TAPER = ~s fa / TAPERED LENGTHS 
To 


Fastening End: 
ROPE TWITCA OVER NOTCALO PIECES 
TEMPORARILY FASTENLD TO SIDES 


FOUR X<REWS . 
THROUGH SIDE J be g fn 
BEARER sar | 


TMROUGA T 
CENTER MOLD ONLY IN NTO 'T = 
PLACE - NAILS THROUGH 
_ SLATS - - OTHERS ARE 
CROW OLD IN AFTER 
END IS FASTENED 


ABOUT i4 a 
“2° STOCK- 
NOTCM TO suit 


SEAT BOARD es Mckinney 


ABouT 2 
FROM END 
TO HAVE iT 

GO TYROUGH 
CENTER OF A 


/ IN PAINT 
J AND SPIKE 


F « 0 INNER 
ENO PIECE 


/S BLO 


/ MAKE TO Cover 
/ ENDS oF 
f/ SIE PLANKS 
‘ AND CARRY 
sare OF SIDES 
OUT TO Ye" FACE 


) Planking: 
FASTEN OVER 
FLANNELETTE IN PRINT - 
SAW OFF EXCES6 ANO 
ORESS FLWSH WITH SIDES 
AS LAIO 


MAKE ROWLOCK PACS OF OAK 
T” LONG a wIGH 
iver 2° THICK - 4" MOLE 


Rowlock 
ae xtunes | r 


OR USE A 
TYPE. OF ROWLOCK 
FITTING THAT T 
WIL PNOTEN WHE 
TO INWALL 


center mold B in place directly over of frames as you come to them, then wide enough to carry the lines of tl 
its marks by driving temporary nails plane everything smooth (tips of end sides out to a face that’s % in. wi 
four on each side—into its ends. A pieces and bottoms of molds included) Shape each end piece a little larg 
good plan is to drive these through until the straightedge shows there are than necessary, dress down ends of s 


holes bored in short slats so these can 
be split away when the time comes to 
remove molds, and the nailhead will be 


no humps or hollows left. 


OTTOM planking can be same thick- 


BOTTOM PLANK 


\'f0" LO. GALY. PIPE ~ 
LOWER THREADED END 
ga ey SCREWED THROUGH MOLE 

a IN BOTTOM AND KEEL - 
— UPPER END WEDGED TIGHT 
IN ITS MOLE 


HACKSAW AND » 


INNER END 


a= SAWED FLUSH SO 


PLANKING CAN 
\ BE CARRIED 
OvER iT 


° 
ROUGA SCALE OF DETAILS IN CIRC 
OTAERS NOT TO SCALE 


planks so that they and the 
piece form a smooth bearing surf 
for the other end piece, spike it in pl: 


exposed for pulling. ness as sides, but not wider than 8 in. over heavy paint, and finally plane 
Trim ends of chine and inwale, bore A precaution worth taking is to lay a to shape, rounding its lower tip 
holes for fastenings in free side, then strip of flannelette or soft cloth in’ blend in with keel but letting the t 
pull the free ends together. If you can’t heavy paint all along the sides and over’ project for the time being. 
requisition enough manpower for this, ends, and then paint over it, before Deck. Turn hull rightside up 


a rope twitch like that shown in the 


second blueprint will come in handy. In 


fastening planks down. Commence lay- 
ing at the center and work toward one 


make sure blocking is still level. 
a piece of frame stock to a crowdil 


inner e! 











Sper a 


any case, C-clamps can be used for the’ end, then toward the other. Have each fit against the pair of frames near« 
final holding. Before fastening, be sure plank project a little on both sides, one end, cambering or curving the t } 
the whole side is properly lined up op- fasten, and saw off the excess as you edge of this beam to be 14 in. higher : 
posite its mate, and sight along the hull proceed, but leave the final dressing the center than at ends. Note that t! 
to see if end pieces need truing up. until last. Use five screws or nails to top edge rests just far enough below t 

an end, driving three into the chine boat sides so that when the outer dé FE 


OW put molds A and C inside and’ and two into the side, staggered in a planks are laid over it their top 

gradually drive them toward the double row. face will be flush with inwale and gu! 
ends until they’re on their marks. Then If lumber is fairly well air-seasoned, wale. Chisel off after side of « 
you may want to shift them a bit one no calking will be needed; merely frame as required to have a wor 
way or the other, depending on how this crowd boards together hand-tight, and wood fit, then fasten beam in p 
affects the appearance of the hull. seams should swell perfectly. If using with two screws or nails at each el! 
Stretch a string between centers of end kiln-dried stuff, however, leave a crack Now install a 1x 2-in. block of 
pieces, and make any further adjust- about the thickness of a hacksaw blade inside the end piece, for the tips of 
ments necessary to get the hull right between adjacent boards, to avoid un- decking to rest upon, and make s 
before proceeding. Molds should run due swelling and buckling. that it, like the beam, is sunk deck ; 
out at right angles to the string, their The last planks to be laid down thickness below the sides. 
center marks should be in line with it, should extend right over the end pieces, 


and everything should look right to the 
eye. 

Bottom planking (see third blueprint). 
Recheck level of blocking or horses. Saw 
off lower ends of end pieces roughly to 


so you'll need to drill carefully for the 
fastenings that go here, or you may 
split the wood. These last planks, of 
course, are trimmed to conform to flare 
of sides and rake of ends. 


OTH ends of the deck are alike 
B consists of three tapered 
strakes as shown in the sketch of 
completed skiff. In shaping the 
outer pieces to bear snugly against 
and then crowding the cent 


pie es 


shape of bottom. Then, after laying a Keel and outer ends. If bottom planks’ wales, 

straight board 4 ft. long across the hull, vary in thickness, dress them smooth piece in to fill the remaining sp 
to serve as a straightedge for checking before fitting the keel strip, and paint you'll find you need to saw off 
your work, commence beveling sides to well under it first. Use three fastenings frame heads that project above 


take bottom planking. All surfaces 
that are supposed to touch should touch 

‘not be held apart by uneven bevel- 
ing—so try to forestall any such trouble 
as you go along. Saw off projecting ends 


36 


(preferably screws) to each bottom 
plank. 

Stock for outer or false ends (see de- 
tail sketch, third blueprint) should be 


thick enough to cover ends of sides and 





beam and remove the fastenings tl 
Also, bevel away the top surface of 
inwale, one edge of which proj¢ 
slightly above deck level, 


(Continued on page 96) 
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THE ANNUAL game supper at Hartland, 
Me.—an affair held under the auspices of 
the Lions Club, and noted throughout the 
entire state. Let’s not tarry, let’s get on 
with the accompanying photos of the frosty 
north woods, the skinning and cutting up 
of the fine white-tail buck, the pie and 
cake baking, and all the other prelimi- 
naries that lead up to the big event 

—a real he-man‘s feast where 
anyone who refuses a third helping 

runs the almost certain risk 

of being struck off the list 

of guests for the next year 


1 First step toward a game supper is getting the game. Here 

Bill Steeves, pleased as Punch, displays his contribution 
to the feast—a fine, fat, 8-point white-tail—almost 200 pounds 
of rich gamy venison for sizzling steaks, tender cutlets, and de- 
licious chops; for juicy roasts, fragrant stews, and bubbling soups 


3 The road home. And already 

these happy, hungry sports- 
men can almost smell the aroma 
of roasting venison. In Maine 
the roast is often prepared by 
making numerous deep gashes in 
the meat. Into these are thrust 
thin slices of bacon which have 
been rolled in salt and pepper. 
The meat is then seared, placed 
in a slow oven, and basted every 
20 minutes with orange juice. So 
cooked, the roast becomes ten- 
der and juicy, and the flavor is 
—well, some say it's scrumptious 


2 The Lions gother at the kill. The deer has been bled, the 
" carcass has been opened and cleaned, and now it is being 
tied securely to a birch sapling for toting out of the brush. 
When there are enough men for the job, carrying the deer is 
easier than dragging it, especially if there isn't much snow 
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4 The old blacksmith shop makes a good 

place to hang the carcass for cutting up. 
Here "Gramps" Brooks, butcher-in-chief, will 
take over. First he will skin out the legs and 
cut around the tail. Next he'll take hold of the 
hide, pull it down to the base of the skull, 
and cut it off. Then Gramps will cut through 
the neck, twist off the head, and halve the 
carcass by sawing down through the spinal 
After this the halves will be cut 
up into the sections shown in the diagram 


column, 


I NECK 

2 CHUCK 

3 SHOULDER 
4 FLANK 

5 LOIN 
6LEG 


7 SHANK 


5 The leg furnishes roasts, round steaks, 

and stew meat. The loin cuts into chops, 
steaks, cutlets, and roasts. From the chuck 
and shoulder come pot roasts and stews. The 
flank yields those thin but delicious flank 


steaks. Stews and soups come from the neck. 


And the shank makes an excellent soup bone. 
Venison from a fresh- 
ly killed deer should 
be aged for some 
time in a cool place 


6 With knife and appetite whetted to razor 

sharpness, Bob Goforth, first assistant to 
Gramps Brooks, shows just where he's going 
to slice this properly aged venison leg for a 
succulent round steak. The meat is dark red, 
the fat white. Round steak is often pan-fried 
and smothered with onions or mushrooms 


7 Steaks and chops and cutlets—here's point-free meat aplenty! 


And here's a real Down Eas 
tender cuts from the loin in 


recipe for venison cutlets: Marinate 
and grape juice for about an hour. 


Drain, sprinkle with salt and pepper, dip in beaten egg, and roll in 
fine bread crumbs. Then sauté quickly in butter or bacon fat about 
10 minutes, turning frequently. Serve on a hot platter with slices 


f fried apple which have been sprinkled with lemon juice and sugar 
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A-h-h! At last we get a glimpse of the finished 

product—tender, juicy steaks, sizzling over a hard- 
wood fire. George Mercier, head chef, takes one of 
the griddle to test its degree of doneness. Just a 
few minutes on a smoking-hot cast-iron plate is his 
method. To make Mercier's gravy, which is something 
to dream about, add 4 cup wild-currant jelly to the 
steak drippings, shake in some salt and pepper and a 
few drops of Worcestershire sauce. Stir, and—yum! 


8 While the womenfolk take no part in the sacred rite 

of preparing the venison, they are permitted to bake 
pies, cakes, and other fixin's. A cherished New England 
recipe for pumpkin pie calls for 2 cups cooked pumpkin, 
1 cup cream, 4 eggs, 2 tbsp. butter, /3 cup sherry, 2 cup 
sugar, '4 tsp. ground cinnamon, and a pinch of ground nut- 
meg. Press pumpkin through a sieve. Add the eggs, beaten, 
and the butter, melted; then all the other ingredients. 
Stir until smooth and creamy. Line a pie tin with plain 
pastry, fill it with the mixture, and bake in a moderate 
oven (375 degrees F.) until the crust is nicely browned 





10 The Lions, hungry as lions, crowd the 

corridors waiting for the dining-room 
doors to open. The mood for supper has 
been set by mugs of a very special New 
England punch, a drink that's smoother 
than a fawn's ear but has the wallop of a 
.375 Magnum. To make it, take 4 oz. lemon 
juice, %4 lb. granulated sugar, 8 oz. peach 
liqueur, 8 oz. New England rum, 2 tbsp, 
Angostura bitters, and about 2 pints of 
carbonated water. Pour into punch bowl in 
the order listed, add lots of ice, and serve 
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FEBRUARY, 1945 


] Representative Ralph Hamilton, also of Hartland, 

subjects a man-size portion of venison 
the acid test. Gourmets can have their fancy dishes, their 
subtle sauces; but for the outdoorsman with an apprecia- 
tion of food that's both good and abundant, there's noth- 
ing so downright satisfying as a game supper, and nothing 


steak to 


more fun than enjoying it with his fellow sportsmen 


1] Come and get it!” Lloyd Hubbard, King Lion of 

Hartland, Me., has sounded the clarion note. And 
did they come! This year, as always, all seats were 
taken before the reverberations of the gong had died 
away. A dry red wine goes well with the gamy venison 
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THE TRAPPER TRAPPED TOLD THIS WAY 
By CLARENCE ECHOLS, Douglas, Ariz. 
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ISHING’S more fun than fighting . . . as twelve million 
fighting Americans will fervently agree. Keeping on EVINRUDE 
producing everything they need is all that counts today. 


That is why the Evinrude you want for happy peacetime * , 
use may not be ready as quickly as you, and we, would like. Vex. 


All we can promise is . . . it will be worth waiting for! \\ 
Evinrude Motors, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, OCUTBOARD.~.MOTORS 


SPEED THE DAY...FOR THEM— FOR YOU...BUY MORE WAR BONDS 








Long Shots on Deer 


HENEVER I 
go hunting I 
carry a card in my 


POINT OF BULLET 
(In Relation toFnont Sight) (in YARDS) 


IMPACT 








ste AH!Ol_eso 
cons as sous cals aan ane 
SIGHTED IN AT ~==—-!75 
Gel nn Ah gh he ee 
ei e-can ans capa ea a 
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vest pocket which I eT 
consult whenever ug ( ) 
I’m in the kind of > ~< 
terrain where a o= 7 ‘ 
long-range shot is na 
likely to present 64 
itself. On that card eZ 

I’ve worked out the gf Bs 
bullet drop, not in Or 
inches but in rela- 29 
tion to the front e¢ 

bead of my _ .30/30 

Winchester, Model 


94 carbine. 

Before describing 
it in more detail, let 
led me to think such a 
worth its weight in gold 
all and sundry. 

Near as I can estimate, 95 percent of 
the deer killed—from Maine to Minne- 
sota—are hit at a range of less than 
150 yd.; and in all such cases a rifle 
sighted in to strike the point of aim at 
100 yd. is perfectly adequate. And of 
course the .30/30 was never intended to 
be a long-range rifle. Yet a shooter likes 
to feel that if he does get a chance at a 
buck that’s farther off, he knows where 
his bullet is going. Now, that’s where 
the trouble comes in. 

Many sportsmen act on an entirely 
wrong assumption—namely, that their 
rifles shoot perfectly flat up to 4% mile 
(440 yd.); yet in spite of that they often 
do make a kill at 400 yd. or more, as I 
have verified. The explanation, as I see 
it, lies in their method of shooting with 
open sights. For target shooting they 
draw a fine bead, and the bullet hits 
where they aim. But when shooting at 
deer, in the dim light of the fall woods, 
they don't draw fine enough—and hence 
shoot high. 

Most deer killed in the woods, I have 
noticed, have their backs broken, often 
way back at the hips. At short range the 


me explain what 
card would be 
to me, and to 


hunter, aiming at the heart, shoots 15 
in. high and—due to insufficient lead 
3 ft. to the rear. At medium ranges 


(150 to 300 yd.) he evidently shoots over 
the deer, and makes a clean miss. But 
at about % mile his bullets fall to the 
line of aim again, and he occasionally 
makes some extraordinary kills. Here is 
how it might work out: 








The standard .30/30 is sighted in at the 
factory for 100 yd., with 6 o'clock hold; 
and at that distance the 3/32 in. front 
bead covers 9 in. But most untrained 
riflemen (including yours truly) aim to 
hit at the center of the bead; so the bul- 
let will actually land 4% in. or more high 
at 100 yd. (depending on how fine a bead 
is drawn), way high at 250, at the center 
of the bead at 325, and not far low at 400. 
When you consider that most hunters 
with open sights will shoot higher yet at 
game, it’s obvious that when holding 
dead on, at 4 mile their bullets will 
often hit very near the point of aim. 

The point of impact varies greatly, of 
course, under different methods of shoot- 
ing. A friend of mine, who is normally a 
good shot on north-woods deer, saw a 
fine buck in the open, at a distance 
which was later found to be 330 yd. It 
was a bright, sunny day, and the deer 
was running across a clearing, in 20 in 
of snow. My friend let off a couple of 
quick shots from his factory-sighted 
Winchester .30/30, and the man with 
him, seeing snow fly up way over the 
buck, reported that he was shooting 
high. 

Meantime the buck had stopped run- 
ning, to see what was going on. So my 
friend knelt down, rested his elbow on a 
stump, and touched off four careful shots 
—after which the buck politely moved 
off into the thicket, unharmed! Later 
the marks of ali four shots were found 
in the snow, right under where the buck 
had stood and not 1 ft. apart. Nice shoot- 
ing, at 330 yd.--had my friend known 
just where to hold. The only reason he 
could give for missing a heart shot (and 


CHART FOR 170-GR. .30/30 
(Rifle sighted in for “center of bead” at 175 yd.) 


Yords: 50 100 150 175 200 250 300 350 400 
Inches covered by 1/16” 
bead nteene © 6 9 105 12 15 18 21 24 
Bullet’s point of impact 
(in in.) above or below 
line of sight . - 22. $2 43 +1 0 -—3 —11 -—24 -—41) -—62 
Inches from bottom of bead 
to point of impact .. . negligible_____-» —4 —15 -—30 -—50 








Correct hold in re'ation to 
backbone of standing 
BUR ccceces 


. sa. dead on the heart——> @ 


a & 
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missing it by a matter of inches, remen 
ber) was that he was doing his shooting 
uphill. 

Despite its rainbow trajectory, the 
.30/30 strikes me as being capable of f 
better performance than is possible wit 
the open sights that come with it, in the 
hands of the average sportsman. For one 
thing, when it comes to long shots he's 
liable to overestimate the yardage, and 
what he judges to be 600 will turn out to 
be 400, say. His second mistake comes in 
aiming. As I’ve said, he thinks of the 
bullet trajectory as being quite flat for 
some little distance. And if he feels 
called upon to hold 6 in. over, he’s liable 
to figure it as about the height of his 
front bead—which means he’s actually 
holding 30 in. over at 300 yd. Then why 
those phenomenal long-range hits? Very 
simple; the two errors tend to cancel 
out! 

Ammunition tables showing bullet 
drop in inches probably do him more 
harm than good; for in practice he must 
interpret those figures in terms of his 
front-sight hold. ’Scope-sight users have 
things all nicely worked out, but the 
ordinary open-sight user goes by guess- 
work, and at that he’s probably way off. 
For it’s the rare shooter who realizes 
how much ground that bead of his cov- 
ers at the longer ranges-—in other words, 
how quickly the bead “grows.” 

Let him read that his .30/30, sighted in 
at 100 yd., will drop 85 in at 400 yd., and 
ne’ll hold 200 in. over, sure as shootin’ 
whereas if he's left to himself and makes 
the two mistakes in judgment already 
described, he’s much more likely to end 
up with a hit 

But that, of course, is hardly the way 
to operate. There must be a better sys- 


tem, and I think I’ve found it. Which 
brings me back to that little chart of 
mine. It’s based on the performance of 


the standard 170-gr. .30/30 bullet, with 
rifle sighted in to hit center of bead at 
175 yd.—the bead in my case being Mar- 
ble’s improved gold bead, 1/16 in. in di 
ameter. Being about 3 ft. from my ey: 
that bead has an apparent width of 6 
in. at 100 yd., 12 in. at 200, and 18 in 
300 yd. 

At 200 yd. it will cover the width of a 
white-tail buck who's standing head-o! 
and at 350 yd., the depth of a buck’s 
chest as seen from the side. Now 
.30/30 bullet drops a good many inches 
at the longer ranges, but it apparent 
drops very little in relation to the s 
of the bead. For instance, with my rifle 
sighted in for 175 yd., the bullet does 
zo above the top rim of the bead at cl 
er range, nor drop below the bead unl 
the range is more than 225 yd. (S 
sketch.) And since all practical woods 
hunting is thus provided for, that’s a n 
rule to remember! 

At longer ranges the bullet hits muc! 
lower; but as you see from the last li 
of the chart, I’ve worked it all out 
terms of where to hold the bead. 

And here’s something else to think 
about: If a .30/30 bullet will stay within 
a 1/16-in. bead out to 225 yd., a .270 ought 
to do the same up to 350 or 400 yd 
well within the practical accuracy limit 
of iron sights. Which leads me to supp 
that similar charts for the .270 and other 
popular bullets would be good things to 
have.—Chas, Yoh. 
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Wing- shooting ~by ‘Picture’ 


IKE most American scattergunners I 
learned to shoot by the simple process 
of taking a shotgun and some shells, 
and trying to shoot something. That’s 

a poor way to learn to handle a gun, but 
sadly enough it’s the way most of us do 
it. The ideal way to learn is to toa 
skeet field and have the benefit of skilled 
instruction from the start. Nevertheless, 
I am glad I learned shooting by the hit- 
or-miss method, because it was good edu- 
cation for a gun editor. 

3ut to get to the point of this tale... 

In the course of time, by much hitting 
and much missing, I became a rather re- 
spectable shotgun man. I learned that to 
hit I had to know where my gun barrels 


o 
go 


were in relation to the bird. If the “pic- 
ture” was right, I hit; if it wasn't, I 
missed, Simple, Dr. Watson. 

Then, alackaday! I began reading shot- 


gun writers, both British and American. 
I was horrified. By nature I am a con- 
formist. I want to do things correctly. I 
don't eat peas with my knife and I wear 
shoes when company comes. But I had 
been killing those birds all wrong—in a 
way that would bring disgrace upon me 
and shame my kinsfolk. My form, I 
found out, was enough to make genteel 
hunters in tweed jackets and snap-brim 
hats turn their heads and giggle behind 
their palms. 

The only correct 
gentlemen wrote, is 


way to shoot, these 
to focus on the bird 


and never see the barrels. Indeed, one 
authority wrote that for 20 years he 
hadn't seen his gun barrels in shooting. 
Another said he simply saw the bird, 
snapped his gun to his shoulder, and 
touched her off. Presumably the bird al- 


ways hit the 
up! Shoot with 
bother trying to see 
vice ran. Then you 
rect form; you'll be 
and will marry the 


ground . Keep your head 
both eyes open! Don't 
the barrels, this ad- 
are shooting in cor 
asked out to dinner 
boss’s daughter. 


dictates critically, I went even further; 
not only doubted them—I hooted them as 
plain, unadulterated malarkey. I doubt 
very seriously if even those who advo- 
cate that style of shooting shoot like that. 
They may think they do, which an- 
other story. 

No one can become a marksman of any 
kind unless he learns to call his shot, un- 
less he gets that picture right! That holds 
true with any kind of shooting—shotgun, 
rifle, handgun. The rifle shot who doesn’t 
know exactly how his sights are lined up 
when the rifle goes off will never get to 
first base as a shot. Through a good deal 
of luck, and by shooting at close ranges 
at deer (which are actually very large 
targets) he may kill a good many bucks, 
but he isn’t a rifle shot. Learning to call 


is 


the shot is one of the first things any 
rifleman must do. 

The same is true with shooting the 
shotgun. The man who doesn’t have 


clear picture of where his muzzle was in 
relation to the bird, and how much barrel 
he was seeing is getting absolutely no- 
where. His misses teach him nothing, 
his hits teach him nothing. 

Around a skeet field, one will hear a 
running line of chatter about like this: 
“T never caught up with that one!...I 
saw too much barrel on that baby and 
went right over the top. The wind 
caught that bird and it ducked just as I 
pulled the trigger!” 

What are those lads doing? They are 
calling their shots. And how are 
calling them? They’re calling them in 


they 


terms of a picture—a mental picture of 
the relation of their gun barrels to the 
speeding bird. How do they know if the 


picture is correct? Because experienc: 
has taught them that at the instant the 
gun goes off if the picture looks a certain 


way at a certain station, the target 
breaks; if it looks any other way, it goes 
sailing on. Now, the members of a skeet 








ba i 





sonable to suppose 

hat each shooter 
gets an individual 
picture. Very few 
shooters, however, 
break that picture 
down and try to dis- 
cover the composi- 
tion that means a * 
sure hit. On a cross- 
ing shot there are 
so many factors— 
the speed of the 
swing, the velocity Bg 
of the load, the ——_ 
speed of the bird, 
ne ae Two examples of bad 
4 t ac c t 
the shooter should a rg la 
—— ; eft split becaus 
— a oe deter- of age; the dangs 
mined only by @ guys ‘head split at 
long series of re- right came fom 

nembered pictures, Senane brittlene 
some of which re- 

ilted in hits. So let us consider tl 

ample st of all shots, the straightawa 
And let’s suppose that this straightaw 
(a quail) rises at your feet, flies direct 
away, and then flattens out his flight 
20 yd. or so. What picture should you se¢ 

Well, either of two pictures will catc! 
him. If you see that bird right sma 
down the barrel, with the muzzle right « 
his tail, you'll get him. Or, if there 
two sights on the gun, hes your meat 
those sights are lined up with each otl 

nd on the bird. 

However, most good shots shoot a | 
ip at the bird because they want to 
the whole bird. In this case, they see t 
whole barrel, greatly foreshortened, w 
daylight between the muzzle and t 
bird. Here, too, the gun is pointed rig 
at the bird 

Much has been written about the 


of having a field gun so stocl 
shoots high, when 


cessity 


hat it or so tnat 

















I took this all very seriously. I shot club are about the most deadly handlers put the muzzle right on a rising bird, t 
with head up. I ignored the barrels. My of scatterguns it is possible to find. Do shot charge hits him after he has clim! 
gun went off when the butt hit my shoul- they believe this stuff about firing the in from 6 in. to 1 ft. I am inclined to be sk¢ 
der. And, boy, did I miss the birds! stant the gun butt hits the shoulder, tical about that. The ideal, I think, is 

After a time, as my shooting grew never seeing the barrels, etc.? Theydonot! have the gun so stocked that when t! 
worse and worse, I began to doubt the All of which brings up the question: gunner puts his face hard on the comb 
oracles. Presently, as I examined their just what should you see? First, it’s rea- can look exactly down the barrel or ri! 
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On a straightaway shot the bird's your meat if, as in A, you can 
see him right down the barrels. Or, if your gun has considerable 
comb, you'll get him if bird and gun form picture B 


drop at the 


barrel. Here the shot 
would go right over t 
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This is seeing too much of the 


charge picture like this will 


he bird 


With a rapidly swinging gun, © 
take 9 
crossing duck or dove at 30 yd. 
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Bottled in Bond 


under U.S.Government 
supervision, your assurance 
of age, proof and quantity. 
The signature of the maker 
is your assurance of the 


finest quality. fs ELL per 
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I wouldn’t accept as a gift (unless I 
could work the comb over) a gun witha 
comb so high that it shot high with my 
cheek hard against it, because in the 
field the only way to hit with it would be 
to see a foot of daylight between the 
muzzle and the bird. I must admit that 
shotgun authorities are practically unani- 
mous in their that the field 
gun must shoot but I think that’s 
a part of the your-gun-barrels 
line of thinking 

A trap gun should shoot high because 
the clay birds thrown from a trap always 
rise at a uniform angle. And the British 
use very high-shooting guns at driven 
grouse and pheasants because a line of 
beaters drives the birds toward the guns, 
and the shots are always at rapidly rising 
incomers. In this country, however, the 
gun that is used on quail in the stubble 
fields may also be used on ducks or even 
on cottontails. The gun that throws a 
very high pattern will kill a lot of quail, 
“but it will miss plenty of doves and will 
practically never hit a bunny. 

The American all-round gun, then, 
should where it looks. It should 
center its pattern at the spot the gunner 


statements 
high; 
nevel e 


shoot 


sees when he looks right down the bar- 
rels. Such a gun can be used on any- 
thing—rising quail and pheasants, cross- 


ing ducks and doves, scampering cotton- 
tails. 

In getting the correct picture, I think 
it is wise for every gunner to take out his 
gun, a few hulls, and some big pieces of 
paper, about 4 x 4 ft. Then he should see 
where his gun puts the pattern with the 
picture he uses. He should shoot at the 
center of the paper when looking right 
down the barrels, to see if the charge is 
approximately centered. Then he should 
hold under the mark, as most of us nor- 
mally shoot in the field. He should know 
just how his gun centers those patterns. 
Often he will discover some interesting 
things. 

He may find for example that the pic- 
ture he ordinarily gets on a straightaway 
shot puts his pattern 2 ft. high at 30 yd., 
enough to cause a miss most of the time. 
In that case, he must correct his picture 
and see barrel. If the comb 
high that he cannot get the correct pic- 
ture, he must get that comb lowered. 
Possibly our friend has had a Cutts, a 
Weaver, or a Poly-Choke put on since he 
last patterned his gun. He may find 
that the gun now centers its pattern low. 
Why? Well, it’s exactly the same propo- 
sition as putting a higher front sight ona 
rifle. How to correct it? By forming the 
habit of seeing more barrel, or rather, 
more of the device. That's one way and 
the simplest. Another is to get the comb 
built up, or by using a laced-on pad. Still 
another is to have a good gunsmith puta 
slight bend in the barrel. That last sounds 
cockeyed, I'll admit, but it’s done in the 
best of circles 

The important thing is for the gunner 
to get his picture correct and keep it 
consistent; otherwise he cannot call his 
shots and much in the dark about 
his hits as he is about his misses. 

It has often been said that one cannot 


less is so 


is as 


hit a cottontail, 
which runs along 
the ground, with a 
gun stocked for 
quail shooting. Like 
a lot of other stuff 
about shotgun han- 
dling, that must be 
taken with a couple 
of pounds of salt. If 
the gun is one of 
those high-combed 
wonders so stocked 
as to make it impos- 
sible to look down 
the barrel, the say- 


ing is true. On the 
other hand, if the 
gun is correctly 


stocked so that with 


the cheek pressed 
firm against the 


comb one can look 
right down barrel 
at the target, a cot 
tontail is no harder 
to hit than anything 
else. The tendency 
is, however, to see 
more barrel when 
shooting down than 
When shooting up 
or horizontally. It is 
that which accounts 
for those misses on 
cottontails about 
which so many gun- 
ners complain. 
There are two ways 
of overcoming this 


with a_ correctly 
stocked gun. The 
first is deliberately 


to get the cheek 
harder on the comb 
and shoot right at 
the bunny by looking exactly down those 
barrels. The second is to see plenty of 
daylight between the barrels and the 
bunny. Then you'll hit. 

Elevation trouble with the scattergun 
is, then, a very fertile field for missing, 
and the only way to correct it is to get the 
proper consistent picture and stick to it. 
Every gunner should find just what pic 
ture produces results for him; then he 
should practice dry-mounting his gun un 
til getting that correct picture becomes 
automatic. Above all he should be able 
to call his shots by checking the picture 
he gets on game against the picture 
which he knows will produce results. 

But don’t let anyone tell you that a 
good shot never sees his barrels. He may 
have shot so long and his processes may 
have become so automatic that he doesn't 
think he sees his barrels. That’s some- 
thing else again! 


shotgun is putting 


THE LIFE OF 
BRASS CASES 


® We present herewith the portrait of two 
brass cartridge cases, both of reputable 
make, one a .30/06 and one a .270. The 
.30/06 case is split up the side as it ex- 
panded to fit the chamber. The .270 case 





The new Litschert 4X ‘scope is fine for hunting lively varmints and big game at long range 
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Shooting at a large piece of paper like this will show where y 


the pattern with the picture you normally 

has started to rt toward 
head. The 
with pretty close to minimum headspace 


come apa 


but the brass wasn’t tough enough to ex- 


pand to the chamber walls without bre 
ing. The .270 case was fired in a 
which has pretty close to maximun 
lowable headspace. Its 
but not quite close on a maximum gauge 
The chamber, then, is less than 6/1 
in. longer than a minimum chamber 
only about 3/1,000 in. lo1 


iet uS Say, 
than the average chamber. Yet that! 
tively trifling expansion was aln 
enough to pull the head off the cas¢ 
Why? Both of those cases are about 
years old—just too long for a brass « 
to live, because as time passes the b: 
becomes “tired” and the crystalline st! 
ture changes. Now what does this | 
to do with the ordinary citizen? Pl 
Let us suppose that the .30/06 case 
been fired in a rifle with close to max 
mum or more than maximum heads} 
The head of the case would have pu 


off. At the best, the forward portio 
the case would have remained stu 
the chamber and our worthy rifle! 
would have had a tough time gettir 


out. At the worst, the gas would | 
escaped to the rear, bulging the m 
zine, bending the floor plate double, 
splintering the stock. More darned 
Today a very, very dangerous condit 
exists. Due to the ammunition shortag 
all sorts of ancient ammunition has |! 
dug out of closets and cellars, to be 
or put on the market. Much of 
made during the first World War, w! 
ended 26 years ago. A lot of it is 
older. Couple this with the fact 
plenty of rifles with excessive heads 






.30/06 case was fired in a rifle 


bolt will almost 





it was 








are floating around. Also realize that 
going over the ammunition and discard- 
ing those that have split necks is no pro- 
tection. Then shoot those old cartridges 
in the rifles with excessive headspace—or 
even in rifles with normal allowable head- 
space but on the long side. You may get 
away with it, but you may not. New 
rifles, not to speak of new eyes, are hard 
to get! 

The other day I was out on the range. 
I saw a pile of fired cases lying there. 
They were old 1917-18 stuff, and every 
one of them showed a partial rupture. 
Many of them had also split the long way 
as well. The hombre firing them had 
been playing with darned serious trouble, 
but I am convinced he had not bothered 
to examine a single cartridge. The next 
time he may not be so lucky. 

Brass varies. Sometimes a batch of 
ammunition 30 years old may fire with- 
out trouble. Sometimes a batch will be 
dangerous when it is only 15 years old. 
For my part, I don’t care to put the only 
face I have behind a case more than 10 
years old. 

Frankly, I’m pretty skeptical of the 


} ethics of firms that are still advertising 


1917-18 ammunition for sale. I am even 
more skeptical of the ethics of the com- 
mercial handloaders who buy old 1917 
ammunition, pull the bullets, load it up 
with a good husky charge of powder that 
will give pressures of 52,000 lb. or so, and 
sell it for two bits a cartridge. 

All of which reminds me of the story 
of the woman who saw some children in- 
dustriously gathering toadstools. 

“Don’t gather those, children,” she said, 
horrified. “They’re poisonous!” 

“Aw, shucks!” the kids responded. 
“They ain’t to eat. They’re to sell!” 


THE NEW LITSCHERT 
4X EAGLE ‘SCOPE 


®* Now and then this department has sug- 
gested that the first American manu- 
facturer who brought out a 4X ’scope 
long the specifications of the Zeiss 
Zielvier would sell all of them he could 
turn out and would make a few honest 
nickels. As long as they were available, 
the Lyman Alaskan (2%X), the Weaver 
330 (2%X), and the Noske (24% X) ad- 
mirably filled the need for a low-power, 
wide-angle ‘scope for general big-game 
hunting. With their combination of good 
ptics, light weight, and easy and posi- 
tive adjustments for both elevation and 
windage, they lead the world. 





BUY A LICENSE! 


whether you can use it or not, and thus 
make sure that the urgent work of con- 
servation goes on uninterruptedly! 





However, the American ’scope makers 
had never caught up with the Germans 
in one field—that of the larger, bulkier 
scopes of higher power for the long- 
fange big-game shot, and the varmint 
unter who doesn’t like to fool with the 


big, awkward target-type ‘scopes with 
3 their delicate mountings. The Weaver 
» 440 is a fine little ’scope. It is really a 
=» Modified 330. The ocular lens is the same, 
: but the tube is longer and the 1% extra 
= Nagnification is in the objective. How- 
s°ver, the 440, with that small objective 


facks the definition and light-gathering 
Power to make it ideal under poor as 
Well as good conditions. In the bright 
Southwest, I have used two of them for 
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AUTO-LITE 


SPARK 


aad Te 


PLUGS 


“Ah did hear Paw tell ’er the spark plugs needed a good cleanin’.” 


DIRTY PLUGS NEED PLUG-CHEK'T00! 


Cleaning a spark plug often 
isn’t enough. The plugs may 
be faulty, the wrong type or 
improperly gapped. Auto-Lite 
“Plug-Chek” inspection service 
is the quick and accurate way 
to find what corrections should 
be made to improve gas mile- 
age up to 12%, according 


to tests made by the American 
Automobile Association. 


Have your spark plugs in- 
spected the “Plug-Chek” way by 
your friendly Auto-Lite dealer. 
But if new plugs are needed, 
ask for Auto-Lite spark plugs 
— they’re ignition engineered. 


THE ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE COMPANY 
TOLEDO, 1 . Merchandising Division e OHIO 


BUY WAR BONDS 
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Fir teammates for the finest 
rods and guns, Bell & Howell Filmo 
Cameras are the choice of sports- 
men who delight in owning and 
using truly fine equipment. For 
Filmos are precision-built by the 
makers of Hollywood’s preferred 
studio equipment. 


Filmos are easy to use. Sight as 
you'd aim with a rifle’s telescopic 
sight, and what you see, you get—in 
full color or in black and white! 


Filmo Auto Master, pictured, loads 
in an instant with 16mm. film maga- 
zines, has a rotating three-lens tur- 
ret, and carries a /ifetime guarantee! 

* 
Send the coupon for details on this and 
other fifiey Filmo Cameras and Projec- 
tors. Bell & Howell Company, Chicago; 
| » New York; Hollywood; Washington, 
'  D.C.; London. 


j Products combining the sciences of 
OPTics + electrONics « mechaniCs 


: BELL & HOWELL COMPANY ' 
. 7152 McCormick Road, Chicago 45, Il. ' 
5 Please send information about Filmo Movie ' 
Cameras and Projectors, ' 
' | 
' | 
5 PRN. 6 6065600en0en @ seg ‘ 
’ ee ' 
7 > 
g Address — : 
' ' 
‘ ' 
£ ' 





City 
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thousands of shots on jacks and coyotes, 
| but along in the evening and on overcast 
| days I have wished they were brighter. 
| Now, R. A, Litschert, the Winchester, 
|Ind., ’scope maker has gone and done it! 
He is just getting into production with a 
| new line of ’scopes he calls the “Eagle.” 
| The one he sent me is a 4X, very similar 
in appearance and in optical qualities to 
the famous Zeiss Zielvier. Optical proper- 
ties are very good. The field of view is 
wide, about 30 ft. at 100 yd., I’d guess. 
The eye relief is 3 in.; but the latitude is 
fair, and with the ’scope I have, the full 
field is obtained between 2% and 3% in., 
and at 4 in. about % of the field can be 


seen. It is evidently an optical impossi- 
bility to give a big 4X ‘scope like the 


Eagle or the Zielvier the enormous lati- 
tude of the 330 Weaver or the Alaskan. 
However, with the ’scope mounted as low 
as possible on a rifle with well-fitting 
high-combed stock, that latitude is ample. 

Elevation is obtained with a split 
knurled ring marked in minutes of angle 
and firmly locked with a screw. Both 
ocular and objective lenses are adjustable 
for focus and for the removal of parallax, 
|a pious idea in ’scopes of 4X or higher. 
| There is no provision for windage on the 
Eagle, and that will mean it must be 
|mounted with a windage mount. M. L. 
Stith tells me he is now making a mount 
to fit the new Litschert, and Ackley & 
Turner of Cimarron, N. Mex. have added 
windage and elevation adjustments to the 
bases of the quick-detachable Turner 
mount. In ordinary times, Griffin & 
Howe would furnish a suitable mount 
with windage. 

A very good ’scope, this new 4X Eagle, 
and one to delight the heart of the var- 
mint shooter and the long-range big- 
game shot. Another Eagle is made in 
21%4X, and I presume the specifications are 
those of a conventional low-power hunt- 
ing scope. 

Many a time I’ve wished for 
a scope as this one, with its clear, 


just such 
bright 








Shooters’ 


JACK O'CONNOR will be glad to help you get the best results 

| from your firearms—rifle, shotgun, or pistol. 

tions to him in care of this magazine, inclosing sufficient postage 
for his reiaents which will be sent you by mail 


field and its good definition. Actually 
such a ’scope is almost a necessity for t 
coyote hunter or the sheep and antelk 
hunter. Stick one on a .300 Magnum o1 
.270 and you'll really have somethir 
It’s the American-made ‘scope I 
waited for for a long, long time, and t 
first peek at a lot of new optical go: 
that will be with us when the war is ov 


THOSE “INACCURATE” 
MODEL 99 TAKEDOWNS 


® For a good many chaps who are w 
ried about the accuracy of their Mode! 
Savage takedown rifles, here’s the st: 
of a friend of mine. He got one in : 
Savage caliber and had a 330 Wea 
fitted to it. Then he read that those rif 
were very inaccurate. With trembli ' 
hands he went out to sight the rifle 
and, sure enough, he couldn’t hit 

side view of a large barn with it. Ca 
hunting season and he missed two bu: 
with it. He knew he had a cluck. 

Finally he called me up about it, s 
suggested we go out to the range : 
shoot it. We set up a target at 100 yd. | 
improvised a bench rest, and I shot : 
shot group. It measured 3% in., and 
showed the rifle wasn’t very well sigh 
in. A bit of adjustment with the elk 
tion and windage dials put the next gr« 
just right—3 in. high at 100 yd.—and 
owner of the rifle was delighted. He ti 
over, shot a similar group at 100 
then, sitting, turned out a nice 5s 
group, all within 8 in. at 200 yd. Th 
perfectly satisfactory deer-hunting ac< 
acy. Now he’s tickled with the rifle 
had about decided was worthless, and | 
be willing to bet that he knocks the n¢ 
buck he sees for a loop! All of wt 
goes to show that it is a pretty good id 
to have a rifle accurately sighted in. H 
many rifles carried into the woods aft: 
deer are properly sighted in? Maybe tw 
or three out of 100.—Jack O’Connor. 
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Problems 


Address your ques- 





The .300 and .303 Cuties 


Question: I own a .303 Savage rifle and wish 
to know the difference between a .303 Savage 
and a .300—also whether .300 ammunition can 
be used in a .303 and vice versa.—H.H.R., 
New York. 


You cannot use .300 Savage am- 
.303 Savage rifle—the two car- 
The .303 cartridge 
.30/30; the 
.30/ 06, 


Answer: 
munition in a 
tridges are entirely different. 
has a rimmed case similar to the 
.300 is a rimless cartridge, similar to the 
but much shorter.—/J. O’C. 


Barrel Length for Deer 


I have a 12 uge Lefever Nitr 


, with 26 in. bar- 


Question: 
Special Gouble- barrel sh aaa 


rels, and now I am told that barre! length is 
too short for deer hunting. Will you tell me 
what the length should be; also at what dis- 
tance buckshot and rifled slugs are effective.— 
A. G., Mass. 

Answer: You've been given some misinfor- 
mation. There is no substantial difference be- 
tween the velocity delivered by a 26-in. barrel 
and that resulting from a 30-in. barrel; in other 
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words, the shorter barrel shoots just abc 
hard as the longer one. I like short barrels 
cause they are easier to handle, and I don 
you can’t do very well with the gun 
You can kill a deer regularly 

00 buckshot in a 12 g 
well, 4 


why 
have now 
about 50 yd. with No. 
shot gun. If you can hold you can k 
er at 100 yd. with a rifled slug because tl 
powerful missile.—J. O’C. 


ae 


a very 


Trajectory of .35 Remington 


Question: I have been told that a bulls 
hot on a level, will rise a little before i 
gins’ to fall. Trajectory is what I am ge 


at, perhaps, but in any event will you te 





how much a 200-gr. bullet from a .35 
ngton auto cartridge will rise before 
turns to the level at which it was fire 
would like to know the rise all of the 
at 10, 150, 200, 250, and 300 yd.—M. H 

Tex. 

Answer: A bullet does not rise at a 
fore it begins to fall, unless the muzzle 
rifle is pointed upward The practice, h 
is to sight the rifle in for a certain dis 
such as 100 yd. or 200 ! 

Since the .35 Remington is used most 

atively short-range s ting at deer 
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No man can pay 
his guest 


finer compliment 


So Good 
So Delightful 
So Easy to Enjoy 


ae is a simple, friendly gesture—yet 
nothing could be smarter, or more 
hospitable.” That, Gentlemen, is the 
opinion of no less an authority than 
Elsa Maxwell. 


. Serve ROMA Cali- 
fornia Sherry as a take-off to even a 
“pick-up” supper...and see how much 
its tangy, dry deliciousness adds to the 
meal that follows! ROMA Sherry never 
varies in quality—always has the authen- 


tic flavor of choice, sun-ripe grapes. 


open a bottle of 
ROMA California Port. Or any afternoon 
—or evening—when friends come in. 
You'll find everyone enjoys the fruity 
richness of this glorious deep-red wine. 


ROMA wines bring you the color, fra- 


grance and fl 


avor of superb grapes— 
alw ays Zoe xd, never v arying, thanks to the 
skill and care of ROMA wineries, located 
in California's choicest vineyard districts. 
Yet you enjoy superb ROMA Wines for 


onl) pennies a glass! 


> ROMA 


VA) 


ROMA WINES include 
Port +» Sherry « Muscatel + Sauterne 
Claret + Burgundy + Zinfandel 
Champagne «+ Sparkling Burgundy 


ROMA WINE Co., Fresno, California 








CAPTAIN BLOOD, famed adventurer, once disguised himself as a priest in order 
to enter the mighty Tower of London and thus seize the royal gems. How 
he was caught, but lived to tell the tale, is a gem about gems. Another gem, 


known to all judges of 2 od whi key 1S Ww illiam Petr n j em of the 


Off with his head... he stole the King’s jewels! 


ORRY! They've caught Captain Blood! carefully guarded possessions is William Penn 
Caught im red-handed, makin’ off with Blended Whiskey— the gem of the blends. Men 

the British crown. Yon ‘ead will roll in the who know whiskey—men who appreciate pre- 
morning trust King Charles for that!” — mium quality at a non-premium price— guard 
But King Charles, amused by Blood’s bold- it for those occasions when outstanding quality 
ness, actually pardoned the adventurer and is truly appreciated. Here is wondertul mel- 
presented him with gifts of land. The crown lowness, fine fragrance, 
itself, with its fabulous wealth of gems, was and unsurpassed rich- a 
carefully returned to the Tower of London. ness of flavor. Nowon- vx 
Ever since, it has been guarded with utmost der millions say"“When”  * 
care xe With many men, one of today’s with William Penn! 


GOODERHAM WORTS LIMiTED PEORIA ILLINOTS 


William Penn 


THE GEM OF THE BLENDS 


BLENDED WHISKEY—86 PROOF-~65% GRAIN NEUTRAL 
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is, the practice is to sight it in to hit the 
nt of aim at 100 yd. In that case, of course, 
rifle is pointed slightly upward—and the 
let would rise about 1 in. above the line of 
t at 50 yd.; it would fall 8% in. at 200 
and 32 in. at 300 yd. You could sight the 
in for a greater distance, say 150 yd.; in 
h case the bullet would hit about 2 in. 
at 75 yd., and about 4 in. low at 200 yd. 
0’C. 


Ammunition for Luger Pistol 


Recently I bought a 7.65 mm. 
unable to ob 


Question: 
r pistol, and as I have been 


tai any information about this gun, I am 


rning to you for help. First, is the weight of 
bullet sufficient to make this a good gun 
personal protection? Second, can the .32 
ber bullet be used in this pistol? —H. E. S., 


Answer: The 7.65 mm. Luger uses a light 
illet-—only 93 gr.—at the relatively high muz- 
velocity of 1,250 foot seconds. There are 
y handguns that pack more power, but I 
rtainly would hate to get hit with your 
You cannot use the .32 caliber A. C. P. car- 
Z This is entirely different than the car- 
ge for which the pistol is made. The only 
nition you are safe in using is that marked 


65 mm. or .30 Luger.—J O’C. 








Install Poly-Choke 


Question: My shotgun is a Winchester pump, 


M 1 12, 30-in. barrel, bored full choke. In 


ing rabbits, pheasants, and ducks I find 

I miss most of my first shots because of 

»-close pattern. Hence, I am considering 

2 g a Poly-Choke installed. I haven't had 

xperience with this device and don’t know 

who has. Will this improve my shoot 

nd will you please advise me regarding 
ength?—V. P., Minn. 


per barrel 
Answer: I think you would make an all 
gun of your Winchester by installing a 
Choke. I suggest you have it installed 
to give you an overall length of 26 in 

is a much faster-handling barrel length 

30 in. I have used a Poly-Choke for three 
years on my Mode! 12. For quail and 

I set it at improved cylinder, and for 

at modified choke, and it has given me 


ful patterns.—J. O’C. 





Remodeling a Krag .30/40 


Question: I need some advice with regard 
leling a .30/40 Krag rifle. Should I have 

2% in. cut off the barrel, and then re 
the muzzle, or would that ruin the rifle’s 

ng accuracy by throwing it off balance? 

i to have a dovetail joint cut for a new 
ght, and equip the rifle with a good peep 


H.L. F., Til 


Answer: Go ahead and cut that barrel down 
or to any other length you prefer be- 


22 and 30 in., then crown the muzzle 
iracy will be just as good as before, 
better, because your barrel may now 





at the muzzle 
} 


one suggestion, don’t fit your front 


ith a dovetail That will change the 
vibration and result r shooting 
ramp front sight with a band.—J. O’C 
Old Winchester Rifle 
stion: I an opportunity to buy a 
hester rifle, Model 1892 lever-acti 
It is i shape t I would like 
n as to the usefulne f this rifle 
ever . nennetl » .22 
VW 
. er T i i y ea 
€ pow eer A 
€ ec 1 A t 38 W S F 
artrid a | t also have 
ed wi t s that more 
1 s | killed 
w-spe 4 t es a 180-gr 
a t foot sec 
spe artrids which you can 
rifle, propels the same bullet at 1,770 
Le ) 


foot seconds. That wouldn’t be so bad, and if 
you get that rifle, stick to the high-speed am- 
munition, if possible 

If I were you, however, I would try to get 
a rifle with more soup.—/J. O’C. 


Can’t Use W.R.F. Cartridges 


Question: I have a box of .22 caliber car 
tridges, marked W.R.F. Can I use these in my 
Winchester, Model 63 rifle which is chambered 
for .22 Long Rife, Super Speed, and Super-X 
ammunition?—F. H., Ill 


Answer: Sad to say, you cannot use .22 
W.R.F. cartridges in a rifle that is chambered 
for the .22 Long Rifle ammunition The .22 


W.R.F. uses a larger bullet and can only be 
used in rifles that are marked .22 W.R.F. or 
.22 Special.—J. O’C. 


Shotgun for a Woman 


Question: I have never done any shooting, 
but I want to buy a gun and begin now—my 
quarry will be rabbits, quail, and pheasants 











I am 4 ft. 11 in and weigh 93 lb. Please tell 
me what shotgun I should choose.—Mrs, A. L. 
Bu Came 

Answer First, let e suggest that you do 
not either overgun or undergun yourself. A 12 
gauge shotgun would toss you all over the lot 


whereas a .410 would call for too much skill 
and close holding 

I think the best prescription for you 
be a 20 gauge double-barrel shotgun, bored 
improved cylinder and modified choke, and 
weighing no more than 6'4 lb. I would sug- 
gest a 15@-in. drop at the comb, and 2'-in 
drop at the heel. If you cannot get a double- 
barrel gun, get a light 20 gauge pump with 26 
in. barrel, bored improved cylinder. 

Be sure that you get an open-bore gun, and 
that it’s not too heavy. Here’s wishing you 


lots of luck.—J. O’C. 


would 


Question of Deer Rifles 


Question: I have two rifles, a .35 Remington 
slide action, and a .250/3000 Winchester Model 
70. Which do you consider better for deer 
Also, is there much difference between the 100 
gr. soft-point bullet and the 100-gr 


bullet of the same caliber?—C. E., Pa. 


nushroom 


Answer: You have a couple of very nice 
Either of them is perfectly satis 
factory for deer. The big heavy .35 Remington 
bullet w buck more brush, but the .250/3000 
has a flatter trajectory I would prefer the 
250 /3000 for 
one of those guns I would pick the .250/3000 


rifles there 





open country. If I could own only 


because it’s a fine varmint caliber as well as a 


good deer caliber 
, 


You won't find any practical difference be 
tween the 100-gr. soft points and the 100-gr 
mushrooms. They are both O.K.—J. O’C 

Effect of Recoil on Aim 

Que stion: Once again you have been chose 
to settle a dispute—this time concerning the 
effect of recoil upon the path f a bullet 
Some friends and I are having quite an argu 
ment about this 

If a .38 Special pistol were placed i a rest 
or laid on a table in such a way that t 
would be no resista to the backward 
of the recoil, then fired at a target on the wal 
would it sh straight to the target We all 
agree that the re il takes place before t 
bullet leaves the barrel and has an effect 
the pat t hullet if t g is held 
proper 

My ow ‘ Weve t t 
heavy « S i par ‘ light g 
and the " that the | fired fron 1 
point near the n le the zie 
would - a t the bullet’s a 
cura It ems De eve that he recoil 
would e t ackward straig 
line with the target w fired fr , siti 
suck s I have sta e. W r 
sio t K. G., Ob 

Answer: Y t If the gu vere 
laid on a table a fire the et w i 
go straight t the target the lirection the 
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REDFIELD 
JUNIOR MOUNT 


Standard equipment on Ameri- 
can snipers rifles, the Redfield 
Junior Scope Mount has been 
through the mill in this war 

measuring up to the toughest 
jobs, just as it met the require- 
ments of American sportsmen 
before the war. A rugged, accu- 
rate, precisely tooled mount that 
makes every bullet count. A few 
now available for civilian use — 
as well as some Redfield Model 
70 Receiver Sights. Ask your 


ce aierl 
REDFIEL GUNSIGHT 
COMPANY 


3311 GILPIN ST. DENVER, COLORADO 
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WHISKEY 


Old Stagg scores 
a bull’s-cye with those who 
seck a truly magnificent 
Bourbon .. . matured to the 
peak of perfection! Made 
in peacetime, Old Stagg 1s 
all Kentucky Bourbon. 


PEOTRIS WHISKEY IS 5 YEARS OLD, 86 PROOF. 





STRAIGHT BOURBO 


bore was pointed. Because of the explosi 
the handgun would tend to recoil backw 
and the shot would go high. As a matter 
fact, you will notice that to hit the center 
the bullseye at 25 yd., a .38 is pointed w 
below the target when it is fired.—J. O’C. 


Stick to .22 Long Rifle 


Question: I own a .22 Stevens-Springf 
rifle, Model 086. What ammunition shoul 
use for small game such as rabbits and 
min—would Peters Target .22 Long Rifle 
all right? Also, what peep sight would 
recommend?—B. R., New York 





Answer: Your rifle is chambered for 
short, .22 long, and .22 Long Rifle cartrid 
However, if I were you I would stick t 
22 Long Rifle because if you use shorts 
a long period of time, eventually you will 
be able to chamber the better Long Rifle 
tridges. Small game should be taken with 
Long Rifle high-speed cartridge, with a h 
point bullet The Peters Target ammun 
is perfectly O.K 


The Lyman No. 57 is a good peep sight 
your rifle, but I think I would prefer a 
scope sight like the Weaver 29S It’s 
prising how much one f those "scopes 


your shooting.—J. O’C. 
Another Spanish Wildcat 


Question: In a trade I acquired a .32 ce 
fire, 5-shot revolver which at first I took 
2 Smith & Wesson because f an insc 
on the barrel. On closer inspection I 
that the inscription merely specified that 
& Wesson cartridges should be used in 
so on the gun is the name Euskaro,’ 
picture of a wild bull, or steer, in a circle, 
the word “Yarca’’ above it. The word “S 


Ti 


appears at three different places on the 
and barrel. Can you tell me something 
history and quality of this gun?—R. M., 


Answer: I’m very sorry to tell you so, 





looks to me as though you ave been tak 
that deal. The handgun you've picked 

yne of the infamous Spanish ildcats ma 
imitation of the Smith & Wessor I have 
so many of these babies blow up that I wo 
want to shoot one unless I id a string 


to the trigger and got on the ther side 
tree. That’s dog-goned bad news and I’n 
ry, but that’s the dope.—/J. O’C 


Gun Too Old for Modern Load 


Question: I have a 12 gauge Iver J 
single-barrel shotgun. It breaks by mea 
larger trigger built around the smaller 
trigger: it also has- an automatic ejector 
according to the inscription it is a 1902 n 
Is it safe to use modern shells in this 
I have a few Nitro Express shells I bous 
1938 

Another question—I am considering the 
chase of a .270 Winchester as a deer rifle 
this practical for hunting in New York 
and can it be used for woodchucks?—K 
New York. 


Answer: That gun of yours is a very ol 
and I wouldn’t use anything like Nitro Ex 
in it, any more than I would fill up a 
Ford with aviation Ethyl! and try to dr 
70 miles an hour. 

The Winchester .270 is a darned fine 
rifle It is entirely practical for hunt 
New York State, particularly with a 1 
soft-point bullet. With the 130 or 100-gr 
lets it is one of the best woodchuck ca 


made.—J. O’C. 


Reloading .38/55 Cartridges 


Question: kL have some 38/55 cart 
which I wish to reload with modern s 
less powder. What type and weight of s 


less powder would produce a load simi 
that of the Remington Kleanbore .38/55 
tridge?—N. A. P., Wash 


Answer: The Remingt Hi-Speed 
cartridge with a 255-5 et has a 
‘elocity of 1,600 foot ids. The sta 
tow-speed stuff gives that same bullet a 
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ity of 1,320 foot seconds With this 255- 
S10n illet and 30 gr. of No. 3031 powder you 
ward get a muzzle velocity of 1,555 foot sec- 
er of which is equivalent to the factory Hi- 
er i load. With 15 gr. of N 2400 powder 
well can get a velocity of 1,240 foot seconds, 
is only slightly lower than the velocity 
low-speed load; and 18.7 1f No. 2400 
r will give you a muzz velocity of 
foot seconds I would guess that you 
gf duplicate the factory low-speed load 
ald about 16 to 6.5 gr. of this powder.— 
ve 
le be 
i The .30/30 for Deer 
Question: I just bought a .30/30 Winchester 
. Model 64, which is only 2 years old 
ide 5 rifle good for deer? An ] you ca 
af 1e about it will be appre ate ae Se 
1 
.* Answer: For short and range deer 
h g in wooded territory there are certainly 
1 on the .30/30 It’s the most popular 
ae rife in this country, so it can’t be so bad 
in’t use a .30/30 for of -country shoot 
at g the mountains of the Southwest, but for 
vania it’s the business 
: ggest you sight that rifle in for 150 yd. 
ested T llet will strike 2 in. high at 100 yd., 
low at 200. I'd also equip it with a 
ep sight like the Lyman 1-A yr. Oe. 
Question of Barrel Length 
i 
s Question: My shotgu is a 20 gauge Win- 
A, Model 12, with a 28-in. barre ydified 
S I plan to install a P -Choke, and 
‘ if I should have the barre length re 
» 26 in. Ih rabbits, squirrels, quail, 
4 few ducks I understand that the 
f the barrel 1 not necessarily affect 
T ttern of shot. Will you please advise me 
- this —M. M., Ind 
: Answer: My own 16 gauge Winchester 
. Model 12, has a barrel length of 25 in. overall 
. Poly-Choke installed. That is about right 
, but you might prefer the slightly 
ater length of 26 in. I think, though, you 
. find that the shorter barrel makes the 
faster to handle and you will find your- 
- getting your birds quicker with it. Your 
3 t patterns will be just as good with a 25-in. 
arrel as with one of 32 in., in any bore from 
. 1 cylinder to full choke.—/J. O’C. 
d Revolver Shoots Low 
. Question: I have a .38 Colt revolver, U. S. 
Model 1901. It’s a double action, and 
é ‘ sa 6-in. barrel. My difficulty is that I shoot 
But w at 50 ft. The original sights are on this 
: igun. Please tell me how I can correct my 
9 —A. K., Ind 
t 
B Answer: Evidently your gun simply shoots 
, with the ammunition you are using. About 
* thing I can suggest to get that re- 
CQ; r to hit at the point of aim is to file down 
N R nt sight. Lowering the front sight will 
e revolver shoot higher 
sume you know that you must stick to 
- 38 long and .38 short cartridges with that 
. g It is not safe with the .38 Special.— 
ape . O’'C 
: 
1 
Needs Variable Choke 
y Question: I have a 12 gauge Browning auto- 
150-8 i Y9tgun with a 32-in. barrel, full choke. 
fe een using for ducks and geese with- 
debated , good results. In your opinion, would it 
' able to cut about 2 in. off this barrel? 
ke taper starts about 2 in. from the 
; tapers out to 1% in., and from there 
s .031 in. If you think 2 in. is too much 
, can the barrel be reamed to modified 
i then have maybe an cut off? 
ke een unable to obtain a variable-choke 
this gun.—R. F. P., North Carolina. 
Be. a Answer: You wouldn't have much luck cut- 
Bing t barrel down because that would de- 
whole choke system and you might 





st any kind f pattern—probably a 
i-cylinder pattern 


problem is 
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only solution to 
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Q: WHAT GUN WAS GENERAL CUSTER USING AT HIS 
FAMOUS LAST STAND ON THE LITTLE BIG HORN? 


A: Hearsay has placed many guns 
in General Custer’s hands at his 
valiant last stand on the Little Big 
Horn. However, most reliable reports 
indicate that the gun he actually used 
with devastating effect was a Smith & 
Wesson .45 caliber Schofield Model. 





S 
Q: WHAT COMPANY ORIGINATED ROLL-BURNISHING 
THE CYLINDER CHAMBERS ON REVOLVERS? 

A: In 1917, Smith & Wesson intro- 
duced this great improvement and 
since that time all chambers in the 
cylinders of S & W guns have been 
roll-burnished to a glistening, mirror- 
smooth surface, an exclusive feature. 
This accounts for the amazing ease 
with which fired cartridges can be 
extracted from S & W revolvers. 


B OA 














38 SAW REGULAR 


a ( 


38 SAW SPECIAL 


157 SAW MAGNUM 44 SEW SPECIAL 
Q: WHAT COMPANY'S NAME IS ASSOCIATED WITH 8 
OUT OF THE 10 MOST POPULAR REVOLVER CART- 
RIDGES, EVEN THOUGH THAT COMPANY DOES NOT 
MAKE AMMUNITION? 


A: Smith & Wesson. 8 out of the 10 


most popular revolver cartridges used 
today were either originated by or 
developed in co-operation with Smith 
& Wesson. Here they are: .22 Rim 
Fire, .32 Short, .82 Long, .38 S & W 


Regular, .38 Special, .38/44 Special, 
57 S & W Magnum, .44 Special. 


— 
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\ perfect balance of quality and 


flavor gives Don 


© Rum its distine- 


tion. For full measure of enjoyment, 


make your 


pon Q 


Product 


drinks 


with Don V. 
PROOF 


of DESTILERIA SERRALLES, INC., Ponce, Puerto Rico, U.S. A. 


SOLE U.S. pistriBUTORS : Schieffelin & Co., NEW YORK CITY « IMPORTERSTSINCE' 1794 





to cut the barrel down and have a variab| 
choke device installed—a Poly-Choke, Weaver 
or Cutts Compensator. I think even a 30 
barrel is too darned long for any purpose | 
ever have seen. I would suggest, instead, that 
you have the gun cut down to not more than 
24 in., if you select the Cutts or Weaver 
even to 22 in., which would be my preference 
If you get a Poly-Choke, I suggest you have 
the overall length 26 in. That will make your 
gun faster to handle and point, and I think y 
will kill more stuff with it than with the long 
Tom.—J. O’C. 






Lt Brown still dreams about 
hus last hunting trip 





.351 Winchester for Deer 


Question: Hunters have told me that 
.351 Winchester self-loading rifle I bought 
cently is too light for deer. Will you pl 

! , give me your opinion; also tell me the ballis 
“ ao of the cartridge, and how I should sight 
p Ee rifle in.—G. D., Wis. 

< a . " ‘ Answer: The .351 Winchester self-loader 
fad ae ai a good deer rifle for relatively short ranges 

ig Pagtt 1? was a memorable occasion for the lieu- somewhat less powerful than the .30/30. The 

UY Vy); 351 uses a 180-gr. bullet at a muzzle velocity 

- WT , of 1,850 foot seconds and a muzzle energy 
i, 1,370 foot pounds. 

If I were you I would adjust your sight 
strike the point of aim at 100 yd. In that 
your bullet will hit 1% in. high at 50 yd. H 
ever, you need not sight that rifle very exact 
ly because a deer is a fairly large target 
you will be shooting at relatively close range 
—J. O’c 





tenant when he bagged that six point buck. 

i) 4 His brand new Weaver 330 Scope helped 

Pk if ’ ; 3 “45 lich 

hy M i». 4 , Ch him that day, with its accuracy, its light 
) 








amy 


weight, its sturdiness; so today when his 








little group of snipers train their Weaver 






330's on a wily Jap, he gets a thrill of pride 






from their marksmanship, too. It's like see- 
ing an old friend to see the Weaver 330 
Scopes on the rifles these boys are using. 






Air Pistols 







Question: Will you please tell me sc 
thing about the power and durability of 
Benjamin single-shot air pistol—J. L., New 


Jersey. 


Some day he's going to get back to that 





Still in stock at 
most deolers; If 






you don’t find the model you wont, write us 





Answer: Those air pistols are interesting 
gadgets. They are fine to practice with 
they don’t have much killing power. You ca: 
kill rats and sparrows with them but that’s 
about all, and they are effective only uf 
about 40 ft. They will last forever if kept i 
good condition.—J. O’C. 











choke tubes make 
thing from skeet to $Q.75 Sceofes aud Chokes 


old friend of his back home! 
“The WEAVER-CHOKE, 
your shotgun an all- 
long range ducks. Complete with 


Six interchangeable Ag WEAV } R 
purpose gun, every 
Meade in El Paso, Texas 
ony 2 choke tubes S by W.R. WEAVER CO. s 






The .25/20 Marlin 


Question: I own a .25/20 Marlin, M 
1894. How does this rifle compare with the 
same caliber Winchester for accuracy and 
ting power? Is it suitable for varmints 


R wd N O Ss K E how is it as a deer rifle?—F. L., Iowa. 
R l FLE TELESCO P ES Answer: The Marlin rifle is just as go a8 


the Winchester. In one way it is handier, sincé 
it ejects at the side and a ’scope can be mounté 
on it. However, the .25/20 is no deer rifle 
doesn’t have the power. The most power! 
combination for it is the 86-gr. bullet with 





















Why pay high retail prices for sleeping bags? Buy direct and save 
up to 40%. Highest quality curled eray goose FEATHER FILLED 
BAG:—warm, water repellent, windproof. Roomy. Built for big 
men. A $40.00 value. Our price only $29.98. Full length, fool- 















proof Zipper, $2.50 extra Warm WESTERN WOOL FILLED 
a ee AE muzzle velocity of 1,710 foot seconds, v 
iterature. ALL BAGS MONEYBACK GUARANTEED A better glass at pre-war price gives a muzzle energy of only 560 foot pour 
— SLEEPING BAG Co. | 768 El CAMINO REAL, SAN CARLOS, CALIFORNIA Compare that with the .30/30’s muzzle energy 
1,930 foot pounds and you’ll see it isn’t much.— 
Third Ave., Portiand 4, Oregon J. OC. 








ENJOY SHOOTING WITH A CUTTS COMP) to nese co 


Comps Now Available for 12, 16, 20, 28 Gauges (Except 410 Ga.) | Question: I paid $50 for a meenees 


gauge Winchester, Model 12 shotgun 


Shooters who wish shotguns very good condition but when I run a cleaning 
equipped with Cutts Comps rod through the barrel, it doesn’t get any hara 
can arrange for factory in- to push when it reaches the muzzle end © 
stallations thru dealers or di- 2"¥thing have happened to the choke? I's | 
a . 28-in. barrel, modified choke. Outside of s 
rect. Gauges available; 12, ing a pattern, how can I tell that the k 
16, 20, 28 ga., all except the is still there? 

410 ga. Set consists of Comp I hunt frequently in fairly dense underbrus 
with metal bead front sight, and my game consists of rabbits, squirt 
wrench and two pattern con-| ‘ingneck pheasants, and some ducks _ 
trol tubes. For other than 12 think Remington Shur Shot loaded with 3', 
- com Gees Gees cee. | Sr ee Se eo ee ee 

oo a ~ ; . for close-cover shooting; or would shells é 
able: Spreader, Modified with 3 dr. of powder and 1'% oz. of No. 7% 


and Full Choke. Additional be better for close-cover work and the oth 


tubes extra if desired. Pat- field shooting? 
tern control tubes of various One more question, is it true that ru 
Cc '@) M Pp chokes give uniform, dense a wire brush through a gun will ruin the c! 
Cutts Comp for Shotguns with full set of 12 ga. Tubes patterns for greater effective- —B.K., Okie 
Left to right: Comp with Spreader Tube; No. 680 Long Range ness in all shooting require- Answer: The best way to determine 
No. 2; No. 690 Long Range No. 3; No. 705 Full Choke; ments. choke is to pattern the gun. Shoot it at a big 
No. 725 Modified Choke; No. 755 General Purpose Tube. Free folder on request. piece of paper at a range of 40 yd., then draw 


a 30-in. circle around the greatest concent! 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP., 85 WEST ST., MIDDLEFIELD, CONN. vik Z : 
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IF YOU’VE ASKED YOURSELF: 


What Will G Scope 


Sight Do For ‘Me? 


HERE ARE THE ANSWERS: 


} Shows your target closer and clearer, 
with detail sharply defined. 


» Increases visibility of target in dim light 
or against protective backgrounds. 


& Gives you effective range not possible 


with iron sights. 


& Equips your rifie with the most accu- ’ 


> Minimizes eyestrain and increases > 
your ease and pleasure in shooting. 


INSTALL -1T- YOURSELF MOUNTS 
ASK YOUR DEALER 


INSTALL-IT- 
YOURSELF 


WOUNTS 


TITH MOUNTS, in use on thousands of rifles, 











The service you 

need from a@ mount, 

the service you get from 
@ STITH MOUNT, means com- 
plete satisfaction to you. 


» Rugged scope installation, 
for dependability. 

Scope protection, 
means of the patented 


steel shield, 


justify their reputation by giving 


service with scope sights, 
under all condi- 
tions. 






ED 
< A SCREWDRIVER 
10 INSTALL \v 





by 


and all-over sturdy construction. 


Personal attention to your needs, your prefer- 
ences, and your individual problems. 


STREAMLINED MOUNTS 


WRITE FOR PRICES 








M. L. & M. J. STITH + +500 Transit Tower ++ San Antonio 5, Texas} 














tion of shot. Count the holes within the circle 
and compare the result with the number of shot 
in an unfired shell. If your gun is modified 
choke, you will have 60 to 65 per cent of the 
shot in the circle, in other words, a 60 to 65 
percent pattern. 

I don’t think you would find much difference 
between the two loads you mention. Either 
would work all right in the brush or in the open 
field. 

If you run a wire brush through your tube, it 
will scratch the dickens out of it. I doubt if 
it would harm the choke, but it will harm the 
general condition of the barrel.—/J. O’C 


Good Turkey Rifle 


Question: I own a .32 Winchester lever- 
action rifle. What game is it best suited for, 
and what are the best cartridges for it?—B. L., 
Ohio. 


Answer: Your rifle must be a Model 92 in 
the .32/20 caliber. With a very carefully placed 
shot it would kill a deer, but it isn’t powerful 
enough to be used consistently for deer hunt- 
ing. It is, however, a good coyote, fox, and 
turkey rifle. 


The most powerful load for the .32/20 is a 


1lS-gr. bullet at a muzzle velocity of 1,600 
foot seconds. If I were you I'd stick to that 
id.—J.O’C. 


The .32 Special 


Question: My wife gave me a Winchester 
32 Special for a Christmas present. Fellow 
hunters say that this rifle is not powerful enough 

deer, and that I should trade it for a .30/30. 


What is your opinion? Should I keep it or 
Should I get a heavier rifle for my deer hunt- 
ng?—K.R., Pa. 

Answer: Tell your friends who say that the 
2 Special isn’t a good deer rifle that they 
don’t know what they’re talking about. Bal- 
listically the .32 Special and the .30/30 are 


almost alike as two peas. In fact, the .32 Special 


is a bit more powerful. 
gr. bullet at a muzzle velocity of 2,200 foot 
seconds. The .32 Special uses a 170-gr. bullet 
at a muzzle velocity of 2,260. So go ahead 
and use that Christmas present. It’s a fine rifle 
for hunting deer in the woods. It will do its 
part if you do yours.—J. O’C. 


Right Size Shot for Ducks 


Question: I have a 12 gauge double-barrel 
shotgun with 30-in. barrels, one bored modified 


and the other full choke. I would like some 
information concerning the effectiveness of 
various sizes of shot. How would No. 7% 


chilled shot do for use on ducks? I also have 
some No. 6’s and No. 4’s which I am sure will 
be O.K. for duck hunting, but I am doubtful 
about the No. 7%’s.—H. J. H., Mo. 


Answer: Don’t worry about using No. 7% 
shot on ducks—that is the best shot size for 
ordinary shooting. Up to 40 yd. you will kill 
just as many with No. 7%’s as with any other 
—and 90 percent of all ducks are shot at a 
range of 40 yd. or less. As a matter of fact, 
No. 7% is a far better size for duck hunting 
than No. 5 or No. 4. Your No. 6’s are O.K., 
but use No. 7% for all close shooting.—J. O’C. 

Larger Rifle for Boy 
Question: I am 16, average build, and have 
hunted with a .22 since I was 12, and now I 
expect to go after deer and other large game 
For this I have chosen a Savage, Model 99, 
but do not know whether to get the .250/3000 
or .300 caliber. Will you please tell me what 
model and caliber I should get for deer hunt- 
ing in Wisconsin. Would the .250/3000 have 
power enough to kill a black bear? I plan to 
mount a Weaver 29S telescope on my new rifle. 
—R. J., Wis. 


Answer: If I were you, I would get the 
.250/3000 rather than the .300, for both the re- 
coil and report are mild, and I think they are 
just about right for a boy of your age. One of | 
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The .30/30 uses a 170- | 


Now Available to Hunters | 


Ca (| GUN 


Oi. 


_~_ The Kind the G. I. Boys Use 


FOR GUNS—TOOLS—REELS 

_ Machinery—General Household Use 
Prevents rust on all metal surfaces 
or Salt Water Corrosion. 
Guaranteed to be identical with Gun 
oil specification 702 as used in the 
armed services, If your dealer cannot 
supply you, write— 


THE WARREN CO. 
FARMINGTON. MINN. 


\VUUUtbeden 


-STOERGER. { 


= & vetiemte’ 


anne aeeacER ARMS CORPORATION 





Everything the shooter wants to know. Latest Infor- 
mation. Many color pages. World War II Small Arms. ,; 
Enlarged Tool, Parts and Book sections. Send DOL- 
LAR now for limited 2nd edition, ready March 15th 


STOEGER ARMS CORP. 


SO7 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 



























Clean Your 


Gun with 
HOPPE’S No.9 


Follow this forty years’ 
endorsement of shooters 
everywhere—maintain 
your gun's accuracy and 
safeguard its life by using 
Hoppe’'s No. 9 to remove 
primer, powder, lead and 
metal fouling and to 
prevent rust. Apply with 
HOPPE’S GUN CLEANING 
PATCHES 


die-cut from new cotton 
flannel. Gun dealers sell 
Hoppe’s Products. Orsend 
us10cfortrialsizeHoppe’s 
No. 9 Helpful “Gun 
Cleaning Guide” FREE. 


FRANK A, HOPPE, INC. 
2315 N. 8th St., Phila. 33, Pa. 


May the lag lees Seon 


— when our Forests and Fields shall 
hear the tread of peaceful steps, and 
our Rivers and Lakes shall feel the 
quiet dip of the oars as American 
youthreturns victorious to enjoy again 
the freedom of the great outdoors, 
and Marble's Outing Equipment. 


MARBLE ARMS & MANUFACTURING CO, 
Gladstone, Michigan, U. S. A. 


















Sportsmen's Knives, 
Axes, Gun Sights, 
Cleaning Implements, 
Compasses, Waterproof 
Match Boxes, etc. 


OUTING 
Pp: Selialaat 


pend your eye on the Infantry 
. the the doughboy does it! 


Officer's Model 
’ 38 Caliber Target Revolver 


Today, Colt shill f fed to winning the war 


After the peace pting friends 


COLT'S PATENT FIREARMS MFG. CO., HARTFORD, CONN 


ti again supply our sbo 









the first rifles I ever had was a .250/3000— 
it was a honey and I got many deer with it. 
With a Savage Model 99-R, 99-RS, or 99-T, 
and a Weaver 29S ‘scope, you will have a good 
yutfit for anything from woodchucks to black 
bears. A good solid hit with a .250/3000 will 


1 


usually kill a black bear easil 
any harder to kill than 
rou lots of luck.—J. O’C. 


y——-tney are not 


deer. Here’s wishing 


Big-game Rifle 





Question: What y ‘ r the best 
ig-game rifle for use in the nited States, 
especially Arizona? I have n considering 
both the .270 Winchester, Model 70, and the 
300 Savage, Model 40. I would like a rifle 


that will kill easily at 300 yd. or, if necessary, 


at 400 yd.—H. J. H., Mo 

Answer: The .270 is my wn favorite rifle 
for such game as deer, antelope, and sheep. Be- 
cause of the flatter trajectory it is easier to 
hit with than the .30 06, for example. On a 
hunting trip in Canada I got nine head of big 
game, eight with the .270, including big babies 
like moose and caribou.—/J. O'¢ 

Double Barrel vs. Automatic 

Question: Will y please tell me what ad- 
vantages an automatic shotgun has over a 
double-barrel gun?—H. S., New Jersey. 

Answer: Actually, the only advantage the 
automatic has over the double-barrel shotgun 
is more shots. However, there is an increasing 
tendency to restrict the number of shells in 
the magazine of the automatic t two, making 
it a three-shot gun In some Canadian prov- 
inces, only one shell may be carried in the 
magazine On the other hand, the double- 
barrel gun usually handles more easily—it is 
shorter overall and lighter Zs. Oe. 


The .38°55 Marlin 


infor- 


Model 


Question: I would 


mation concerning the 


appreciate some 


38/55 Marlin rifle, 


1893. Will ammunition manufacturers continue 
to make cartridges for this rifle after the war; 
also is it suitable for bears and deer?— 
N. E. R., Calif 

Answer: I think it’s a pretty good bet that 
the cartridge companies will continue to load 
cartridges for the .38/55. This is a very old 
cartridge, but it is still an excellent one for 
use on white-tail deer in timbered country. 
There are tens of thousands of those .38,/55 


Their owners swear by 
them, and as long as a substantial demand ex- 
ists for the cartridges, the loading companies 
will turn them out.—J. O’ 


rifles floating around 


Reloading Problem 


Is it possible to remove the rifled 
slug from a 16 gauge shell and fill it up with 
regular BB pellets, as other shot shells are 
filled, or must I in only a certain number 
of these pellets? If this procedure is possible, 
would the result be a good shell for turkey and 
wild geese?—M. S., Pa 


Question: 


ut 
pu 


Answer: You could 
load those shells with 1'%4 BB shot. If 
I were you, I would confine the load 
of BB’s to oz. I wouldn’t say that such 
shells would first-rate geese loads, as you 
wouldn’t have very many BB's and the pat- 
tern would be pretty thin. I think No. 2’s or 
No. 3's would be better for geese.—J. O’C 


remove the slugs and 


oz or 
however, 
1% 

be 


Has a .35 Remington 

35 Rem- 
only one 
I had no 
with it and 
of this rifle, 
regards sights. 


Question: I ha 
ington slide-action 
of any caliber the 
choice I expect 
would like to kn 
also your recommendation 
Incidentally, this my first rifle larger than 
a .22; in the past I have hunted deer with 
shotgun and slugs.—S. N., New York. 


ve just purchased a 
rifle. It was the 
dealer had left, so 
to hunt deer 
10oOW you;°r opinion 

as 


1s 


1 |} ught yourself a darned 
bullet is heavy and tough 
brush. It also has a lot 


ich mo than a_ .30 30. 
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Answer: Y 1ave bo 
good deer rifle. The 
and will buck a lot of 
of killing 


power, re 
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Guard Your Gun 


IN A\GOOD SHEEPSKIN CASE 


Direct-¥6-User Offer—ODCO Sheep- 
Skin Case to. PRESERVE YOUR GUN 


Prize your gun?\You bet! Then put it away in a she 

lambskin lined, leather rainforced fu ength se 

models Brown, water resistant fin Safe ca 

Sofe storage 

YOUR CHOICE 50 GIVE GUN‘S LENGTH 
PER CASE & WIDEST WIDTH 

q | SHOTGUN SHEEPSKIN. CASE—Per-44-47, 47-50 

—4 50-52 inch automatic, pomp and double bar 

guns $7 


[] RIFLE SHEEPSKIN CASE—Foy guns 37-40 and 40-44 
inches long $7 


[—] BOLT ACTION GUN SHEEPSKIN CASE—for 41-4 
—— and 44-48 inch rifles $7 


a Also for Telescopic Site Rifles 


$8.9 


Check Your Choice; State Your Guh's Laggth 
& Widest Width; Mail with Check on MO, 4 
\ 


OUTDOOR DISTRIBUTING, CO. 


BERLIN- wis- “USA (THE HUNTING GEAR HOUSE 


STOP RUST 


On Your Gun, Rifle or Revolver 





erizing ( 
all metal } f ‘ 
fle or revol r xcept ba f } 

ed is) wit it alt 

Gives 100% protection. Mi | 
Beautiful, dee black fir I " 
cost . quick servic I h 
ad recommended I t Ss 

L. C. Smith, Hunter and Fulton Shotguns 

Send us your gun, rifle or revolver now 


HUNTER ARMS CO., INC. 


FULTON, N. Y. 
Western Sales Representative: Paul 5S. — nfort 
420 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal 


L.C.5 M IT T 
She Loutle that 
Y OL 4; like a Single 



















Tan SKINS, Make Up FURS 

Be a Taxidermist. We teach you at Home 

ant Birds,Animals,Pets,Game Heads,Fis! 

ve your hunting trophies; decorate hon p and 
den. MAKE NON Y. Mount sod Eres 

‘or others. Big pois time 

Kis 100 came poets es 






et this wonderful Neen iy - s Now Free 
Send post card . State your AGE 

NORTHWEST SCHOOL of TAXIDERMY 
Dept. 3142 maha, Nebraska 





HANDBOOK 
& CATALOG 


176 pages fully 
lustroted. Articles 
leading 
oll phases 
shotgun and 
gun shooting. B 
tic tables, angle 
elevation, 
records, world’s 
ord fish and a we 
of interesting dco 





experts 


of 


POSTPAID 





REFUNDED ON YOUR 
ist PURCHASE OF $5 OR MORE 








e27 147TH ST. © © 
WASHINGTON, ©. ©. 





PARKER-WHELEN Co., wc 
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Ae Need a P\\N- 


When New England maples flame on gaudy hill- 
sides, then comes time to hunt the fast and tricky 
“pa'tridge.” Quick shooting here, but Poly-Choke 

















Furthermore, the action is very fast and the 
tie handles like greased lightning 

If I were you I would get a Lyman 1A peep 
sight. It is a very fast sight and I think you 
will like it a lot.—J. O’C. 


.410 Slug Not for Deer 


Question: I’ve seen 20, 16, and 12 gauge slugs 
used on deer, and noted that they carry terrific 
shock and kill very cleanly. How would the .410 
shotgun slug be as a deer killer?—J. T. R., III. 


Answer: It would be criminal to use that 
little slug on deer; it would wound far oftener 
that it would kill. The .410 slug weighs only 93 
gr. and has a muzzle energy of only 460 foot 
pounds. The 20 gauge slug is an entirely dif- 
ferent proposition, weighing 282 gr. and having 
a muzzle energy of 1,245 foot pounds.—J. O’C. 


Ammunition for Mauser 


Question: I have an 8 mm. Mauser with a 
supplementary chamber in which I would like 
to use small cartridges. Is this a safe practice 
— what caliber should I use?—J. E. F., 
olo 


Answer: The correct cartridge for that sup- 
plementary chamber is the .32 Colt Automatic. 
The combination will be perfectly satisfactory. 


—]. 0'C. 


To Clean Neglected Shotgun 


Question: I have a 12 gauge Winchester 
shotgun, Model 97, which had had little or no 
care for several years until I acquired it. I 
have used powder solvents and still get green 
Stains on the patches, also minute flakes of lead. 
What is the best way to clean the barrel? 

Some other questions about this gun—the 
word “Full’ is stamped on the barrel near the 
Sreech, does this mean it is full choke? 

What do you think of using No. 4 shot, light 
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gives sport and Sunday dinner too! 


This amazing device makes one shotgun 
do the work of many. Maybe there's one 
left for you. Write us for information. 


THE POLY-CHOKE COMPANY 


190 TUNXIS STREET ° 





load, on pheasants? I also have some heavy 
loads with No. 5 shot—would they be better? 

Finally, do you recommend fitting a Poly- 
Choke on this gun, and if so, what should the 
barrel length be with the device installed? 
The present barrel length is 30 in.—M. G., 
Iowa. 

Answer: What you need is a good brass 
brush. I realize such brushes are hard to get 
these days, but if you could obtain one it would 
take the fouling and lead out of that barrel 
in short order. You also may find blue oint- 
ment helpful in removing some of the lead. 

Your gun undoubtedly is full choke. As to 
the loads, I always have felt that there were 
too few No. 4 shot in a shell to be very ef- 
fective in going-away shots on pheasants. No 
5 shot would be better because of the denser 
pattern—and No. 6 would be still better 

Yes, I think a Poly-Choke or some similar 
device would be an excellent idea. I suggest 
an overall length of 26 in.—that makes a fast- 
handling gun.—J. O’C. 


Rifle for Woods Hunting 


Question: All my shooting has been with a 
12 gauge shotgun and I have never owned a 
high-power rifle; now I want to get one for 
hunting in Maine and New Hampshire. What 
rifle would you advise? A friend wants to sell 
me his .30 Remington automatic—others have 
recommended the .270 caliber. I know nothing 
about such things as proper barrel length, 
sights, and other specifications. Please also 
recommend the right ammunition —W. W., 


Mass. 


Answer: The .270 is a mighty fine caliber 
and is my favorite rifle for most big-game hunt- 
ing. However, many other rifles will do about 
as well for deer hunting in the woods. The 
.270 is best in country like Arizona and Nevada 

If you going to hunt in more open 
country the .270 would be a fine bet—but if you 
stick to the woods, there is nothing wrong with 
your friends’ .30 Remington automatic.—J. O’C 


were 
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air question and 
simple answer 


WV" has Brindley’s Mixture be- 


' come one of American smokers’ 
favorite fine pipe tobaccos? Because 
it’s indescribably different. We 
think you'll like it. 

144 oz. « « « « AS? 


1M of. « « « 25 
8 oz.. « « « $1.10 


oo « SO¢ 
16 oz. . « « 2.10 


314 oz 


“For Lasting Friendship” smoke 


Lungs Wide 


On eal. at retail tobacconists, hotels and clabs 
FABER, COE & GREGG, INC. 
NEW YORK 


Chicago Pittsburgh 








Too Many Cartridges 


GOOD MANY LADS 
have written in to ask 
just what chances cer 


tain cartridges have 
for staying in circulation 
when the war is over. They 


seem to sense that cartridge 
lists are one of the things the 
war is going to change, and 
as a consequence those with 
obsolescent and unpopular 
muskets are beginning to 
brood. 

Well they might. I'd like to 
lay a small bet that many of 
the cartridges regularly man- 
ufactured before Pearl Har- 
bor will never again be made 
That may sound tough, but 
actually it is a swell idea 

Even the most sensible car- 
tridge lists don’t have much 
rhyme or reason about them 
They have just growed. Prob 
ably half of all the cartridges 
manufactured lose money for 
those who make them, and to 
look over their records would 
be enough to make a cost ac 
countant scream in agony. 
They also lose money for the 
jobber and for the dealer 
Even now, when popular cali 
bers are at a premium, there 
are thousands and thousands 
of boxes of metallics lan 
guishing unwanted and unloved on the 
shelves of retailers, tying up money, 
space, primers, lead, and brass. Much 
of that stuff will still be there when 
Hitler ties a noose around his neck‘and 
jumps out into space 

Why are the lists so large? For vari 
ous reasons. One company brings out 
a new cartridge and the others, because 
they want a “complete line,” follow 
suit. Many years ago temington 
brought out its line of center-fire rim 
less cartridges—.25, .30, 32, and .35. The 
others fell in line. Lately Winchester 
brought out the .219 Zipper and the 
.218 Bee, and bingo! you could buy them 
in other makes. One outfit refuses to 
discontinue a flock of black-powder 
calibers that were hot stuff when Buf 
falo Bill was a lad. The others continue 
to make them even though every one 
they manufacture means red ink in the 
ledger and cobwebs in the _ dealer's 
shelves 

But even before the 
signs of restless stirring 
ind ammunition 


war, there were 
in the arms 


business A good 
many carttfidg« 

were quietly made 
to walk the plank 
and plans were be 

ing made to drop 
others, to simplify 


the whole line 
With the war over 
ammunition lists wi 
be very, very differ 
ent, and many 
chap is going to find 
himself with a mus 
ket for which h 
cannot beg, borrow 
or steal ammunition 
Which cartridge 
are gxoing 


to be 


After the war, it's safe to assume, 
some of the old familiars will go 


by the boards, making way for new 


By 


JACK O’CONNOR 





These babies are on their way out, the author says. Left to right: 
.25 Remington Auto, 7.62 mm., .256 Newton, 8 mm. Mauser, .256 
Mannlicher, .35 Newton, .35 Winchester. We have better ones today 


dropped? Well, all I can do is guess, 
but here goes: 

1. Cartridges for obsolete black-pow- 
der and early smokeless-powder rifles 
which have not been manufactured for 
many years and which are gradually 
going into the discard. Let’s name a 
few: .45/90, .50/110, .45/75, .45/60, .40/55, 
40/72, .38/56, .38/72, and .38/40. Most of 
my readers have never even seen all 
those cartridges. Some have never laid 
eyes on one of them. Yet until recently 
they were still solemnly manufactured 
and listed. Between you and me and 
the gatepost I wouldn’t bet any big 
money on the chances for the long sur- 
vival of even the more popular black 
powder jobs like the .44/40, .45/70, and 
38/55. Even the .32/40, which has been 
modernized until it is in the .30/30 class, 
has the hand of death upon it. 

A good many early smokeless-powder 
cartridges have lost popularity to the 


extent that sales no longer warrant 


their manufacture and others are head 
ed for the eventual bone yard because 





You wouldn’t expect manufacturers to make loads for these old-timers, would you? 
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newer and better cartridg 
have made them obsolesce 
Those who own .25/36 Mar 
rifles cannot get cartridg 
even now, and many a lar 
sporting-goods store has 
to sell a box of .25/20 sing 
shot cartridges I would 
even bet on the survival 
many of the Winchester c 
tridges for their semi-aut 
matic big-game rifles—the 
the .35, the .351, and the .40 
Fine cartridges though tl 
were (and are) for. short 
range woods hunting of lar 
game like moose and « 
neither the .35 nor the 4 
Winchester is going to |} 
forever. The same thing can 
be said of some of the Rer 
ington line of rimless cent 
fires. The .35 Remington 
a fine and useful cartrids 
and the .30 Remington |! 
also retained its popularit 
However, even Remington 
longer makes a rifle for the 
.25 and there was never mui 
excuse for the .32 in the fir 
place. 

2. Cartridges for fore 
rifles which been 
ported in small numbers and 
which have never become 
popular, Tt 


—=roc 


have 





Here we go: JT 
256 Mannlicher-Schoenauer is a light 
handy, cute little 6.5 mm. rifle—nic: 
finished and easy to carry with its 18 
barrel and its 6% or 7-lb. weight. It | 
always been greatly admired by peopl 
who don’t know much about rifles. C 
tridges for it have been manufactured 
If a man owns a 6.5 and must use it 
why not let him import his hulls? 
would serve him right. The same thi! 
holds true for the 8 mm. Mannlich 


y 


Schoenauer. 
3ecause a lot of 8 mm. Mausers wert 3 
imported after the first World W 





plenty of 8 mm. cartridges have be 


made. So have 7.65 Russians. Neit! N 
is worth keeping to humor men w! a 
should have bought better rifles in 2 
first place. For the bone yard, add ; 


.41 Swiss rimfire and the French 8 m: 





Lebel, and shed a tear for the .303 B: 

ish! As for the 7 mm., it is a fine « 7 
tridge, but only one rifle, the Model f 4 
Winchester, was being made for it wl , 
the Japs struck at Pearl Harbor. H« 
ever, it is worth keeping and probal i 


will survive since 
is the Mexican ar 
cartridge and is 
used extensively 
South America 

cartridge will pr 
ably continue to 


made for export 
7mm. owners sh 
ni worry 

Ca daes wi 
have made i 
solete b use ? 
ind he ones / 
ome alona whici 
nore efficiently 
vork they forme 
did.The.22 Hi-P¢ 
Savage was an 


teresting little « 





... may I urge you to hold on to 
all the War Bonds you buy. 


faye 


oS 


“ aw, 


= 
it's always a pleasure 


|.W. HARPE 


the gold medal whiskey 


& 
» 
Ea 


Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskey, Bottled in Bend, 100 Proof. Bernheim Distilling Company, Inc., Louisville, Kentucky 








Low to judge qd Man (sight unseen) 





| He has a good deal of personal pride ? He appreciates art, admires skill 


... you can tell that by looking at his home. . you can tell that by peeking into his den. 





5 


' 
») He’s fastidious, dislikes mediocrity | He’s fun-loving, a good host 


... you can tell that by the cut of his clothes. ... you can tell that with one glance at this playroom 





6 He’s an excellent judge of whiskies 


») He’s very considerate of others 


... you can tell that by the many kinds of ... you can tell that by his bourbon stock. 


It's Walker's DeLuxe. 


1, Vit RtI1h Sit LZ OX 


These two words mean a great straight bourbon 


glasses on his back-bar. 


Straight bourbon whiskey. 86 proof. This whiskey is 4 years old. Hiram Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, Ill. 











( 


which I happily nominate for 


tridge in its day, but it was a washout 
1s a deer cartridge and on varmints it 
is had to take a rap from better and 
ore accurate cartridges that have 
come out in recent years. Because tens 
f thousands of rifles chambered for them 
re in circulation the .25/20 and .32/20 
irtridges will probably continue to be 
inufactured, but such cartridges as the 
22 Hornet and the .218 Bee have given 
them a bad jolt. The .256 and the .30 New- 
on are undoubtedly out. No rifles have 
been made for them for a score of years; 
nd besides, the .270 W.C.F. and the .300 
i. & H. Magnum are better. Similarly, the 
375 Magnum has superseded the .35 and 
he .405 W.C.F., while the .348 has put the 
skids under the .33 Winchester. 

,. Cartridges for which there is simply 
no excuse. The 32 Special is a cartridge 
oblivion. 
Ballistically it is almost as much like the 
more popular .30/30 as Mike is like Ike. 

er much prayer and meditation, I can- 

see much excuse for the .219 Zipper. 
It isn’t a deer cartridge, and the only ex- 
for a varmint cartridge is great ac- 
curacy—something which the Zipper in 
the lightweight lever-action rifle made 
for it simply doesn’t have. Add the worth- 
less .22 long rimfire and the various .25 
2 rimfires. Add also the various 
jackleg .22 rimfires like the .22 auto, the 
22 W.R.F., and the .22 extra long. 


cuse 


and 


And then there are the various hand- 
gun cartridges. We could well discard 
them all except one for a pocket pistol, 
the .38 Special, and its big brother the 
357 Magnum, the .44 Special, the .45 


‘olts, the .45 Government auto, and the 
38 A.C.P. cartridge—-this last being of 
nterest to automatic-pistol fans. Maybe 
I have trimmed the handgun list too 


much, but I'll be darned if I can see the 
logic of continuing to make a lot of hand- 
run calibers which until recently have 
till been solemnly offered for sale. 





Within metallic cartridges themselves 
there is too much variation in bullet 
weights and types. Take the .30/06, for 
example. It is loaded with bullets weigh- 
ing 110, 145, 150, 172, 180, 220, and 225 gr 
Actually, the 150-gr. bullet for deer 
sheep, and antelope; the 180-gr. for all- 
round purposes; and the 220-gr. for big 
stuff would be plenty 

Even the humble .30/30 is loaded with 
bullets weighing 110, 125, 150, 165, 170, and 
180 gr. Yet the .30/30 isn’t any better 
with the lighter bullets, and the fact that 
they are on the market only serves to 
make the lads who never sight in their 
rifles do a lot of missing and wounding, 
since in those light, slotted .30/30 barrels 


bullets of different weights have very 
different centers of impact 
Actually, for ordinary purposes, one 


weight of bullet would do very well for 
most calibers. Users of the .30/06 wouldn't 
be so badly off if they could get nothing 
but 180-gr. bullets. The .270 does its best 
all-round work with the 130-gr., the .30/30 
with the 170-gr., and the .257 with the 
100-gr. 

There will always be a 
screwball gun nuts who 


lunatic fringe of 
love to experi- 


ment. I belong to that goofy group, but 
I know I am not representative of the 
average American market. Nuts like us 
aren’t happy unless we have worked up 
and tested about 27 different loads for 
every rifle we have. But why not leave 


this relatively small and unremunerative 
market to the custom bullet makers, who 
can make a profit out of a sales volume 
which would plunge a big outfit into the 
red? 

Much the same thing holds true with 
shot sizes and powder charges of shotgun 
shells. Cutting the number of shot sizes 
in half and simplifying the loadings 
wouldn’t hurt the average hunter a bit 
and would help the manufacturer, the 
jobber, and the dealer 





A .22 Will Do in a Pinch 


> pate I was merely making a routine 
patrol of the district on Vancouver 

land, B.C., for which I am provincial 
game warden, I didn’t have a dog with 


ind was armed only with a .22 single- 
shot rifle. The day was warm and clear, 
but snow still lay here and there in 
patches. Several times I noticed bear 
tracks—a mother and her cub 


Toward midafternoon I decided it was 


ibout time to head back to my cabin, 
ind climbed a rocky knoll to get my 
bearings. It was then I heard the 
whimper of a baby bear I looked 
round but could see no sign of the 
cub. Not wishing to disturb the old 
nd her offspring, I stood behind a 

ee to give them a chance to move 
W Meanwhile, to be on the safe 
[ slipped a cartridge into my rifle. 

t then I heard a heavy body forc- 
way through the brush, and a 

nt later big black she-bear ap- 

I still hoped she would not see 

nt me, since it is my job to protect 

not shoot them. Nevertheless, I 
raised my rifle to my shoulder so 

f I did have to shoot I wouldn't 

t disclose my whereabouts by 

at the wrong tim« The bear 
trundling straight toward me on 
fours. So far she had not scented 

f she had she would have stopped 

ind reared up on her hind legs, ready to 
k. I could have, and perhaps should 

ive, shot her then and there, but I held 
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my fire, still hoping she’d go on about 
her business. 

Anyway, she kept on coming until she 
was within 15 ft. of my tree. Then she 
stopped and reared to her hind legs, 
sniffing the air in all directions. Her fur 
bristled and her jaws began to champ 
and slaver. I knew she had winded me 


and was certain that she’d charge at any 
moment 

She started nodding her head up and 
down, and that was my opportunity. As 


her black nose reached her hairy chest 
IT aimed carefully for the crown of her 
head and squeezed the trigger. She 
crumpled into a heap—stone dead. 

The noise started the cub whimper 
ing again, and it sounded mighty closs 
The little fellow was perched in the very 
tree I was hiding behind. No wonder 
the old mother 1ad headed = straight 
toward me! Later I figured out what 
made her pause for the few seconds that 
gave me a chance to take aim. The day 
before, I had carried out a cougar hide, 
and the mixture of cougar and human 
scent must have puzzled her 

Since the cub was too young to take 
care of itself, I shot it too; skinned both 
bears, and made my way back to camp 
Yes, I was sorry I had had to kill those 
bears—-but was I glad they hadn't killed 
me! Furthermore, I hope that nobody 
who reads this will get the idea that I 
am recommending a .22 rifle as the right 
medicine for bear 1. Mo 
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GRAWAM’ s tran forms rustiest guns 
fire-ar in minutes. NO 
HEATING Ne t a paint. Cold chemicals 
blue guns tools with split-second 
ceapquee- ON « SONTAC T. Solor con- 


fc pistol-blue to black. 
CHAS “ASKING. 
t Excellent deep blue. 
ing speed.’’ 
GENEROUS PACKAGE 
WINNER OU DOOR LIFE CITATION 
OF MERIT AWARI 
Avoid imitations. has 
the genuine 
ASK 


dean Amer, Experts, 
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Autt Surpris- 
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Ff 
GRAHAM CHEMICAL CO. 
-BLU 12749 Fenwick Ave., Balto. 18, Md. 


GRAHAM'S MILITARY 














AVAILABLE FROM FACTORY 


and dealers:—Cal. .22 ot $2.00 M.; Cal. .177 ot $1.80 M. Place 
your order now for a NEW Benjamin Air Rifle or Benjamin Air 
Pistol. Write today for ILLUSTRATED FOLDER of POSTWAR 
MODELS and ask about our POSTWAR PRIORITY PLAN. 


BENJAMIN AIR RIFLE c0., 804 MARION ST., ST. LOUIS 4, MO. 
New Desi 
d 
























grips made 

Smith & Wesson, Hi-Standard, 
& Mausers in a wide choice of 
earl, walnut, onyx, etc. 
. Dealers Wante 


Dept. C-2, Chicago 14, i. 


Most durable 
able! For Colt 
Ortgies, Luger 
beautiful designs in ivory, 
Low prices. FREE CATAL 


(Mfrs.) 2850 WN. Con o:. 


SPORTS, INC., 







Bishop STOCKS 


igned finest American walnut; tenite 
fittings. With or without Monte Carlo comb, $5.00. 
Mannlicher or full length type, $7.50. Shipping 
weight five pounds;send postage. Free Catalog ready. 


E. C. BISHOP & SON WARSAW, MISSOURI 





Expertly de 





WAR PRODUCTION still 
comes first, - afterwards 
we'll be able 10 serve 
you better than ever 


GUN SIGHT COMPANY 






667 HOWARD ST.- SAN FRANCISCO - CALI. 





KNOW YOUR WAY ALWAYS 


e With HULL STRE AMLINE 
AUTO COMPASS, you drive 
I 1 with issur ice No 
tracking. H re-war excellence 

outst than ever. 
Circ ir request Price $3.50. 


is mor nding 


HULL MFG. CO., P. 0. Box 246-P2, 
WARREN, 


OHIO 


















I ind 1rd experience ‘ 
nt are now all 
Target Pistols will 
ble to shooters for 
> of the war 

HIGH STANDARD MFG. CORP. 1815 Dixwell Av., 












Wow Haven, Ct. 
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SADDLE Levanete — HOLSTERS 


3€ shell cases, western 

sather products. Made 

or anes wv € s le mokers since 1857. 
As or write for catalog 





THE GEORGE ‘LAWRE NCE CO., Portiand 4, Ore. 














GOKEY BOTTE SAUVAGE 


“The best siacsené ‘boot im the world” 
er rte nt Since 1850 







Water-Proof, Genuine Pac Moccasin, Hand Sewed, 
Made to Measure ae pound or two lighter than the 
average boot: easy to pot on and take off; no hooks 
to catct holds boot in place, and also 


acts as ankie support 
ACCEPT NO iMtr ATIONS! Get the original Gokey 
Botte Sauvage only by writing for measure blank 
and Footwear Catalog 


GOKEY COMPANY 








Dept.is St. Paul, Minnesota ( 
—S ~ 











KENTUCKY 


BOURBON 


‘ 


STRAIGHT 


WHISKEY 


“RARE... AND 
BEYOND 
VMPARE” 


or IO 





Copyright 1945, Schenley Distillers Corporation, N. Y.—100 Proof 








Bulldozed Moose 


(Continued from page 27) 


would soon stop to rest and examine h 
wounds 

I went on, but he showed no signs « 
stopping. Perhaps he wasn’t badly hu 
after all. If I could only get in one mo 
shot 

His trail was leading out of the dra 
now and back up the slope toward tl 
road. I got a glimpse of him then. H 
was doing his best to hobble along 
three legs; then down he went 

Because the spruce and poplar we 
so thick around me I couldn’t see hi 
very well; besides, he was a good 2 
yards away. One thing was now begi 
ning to be obvious The moose w 
headed for the road. Once on it, 
would be plenty hard to catch up wit 


] 


It looked as if my only chance to n 


the big boy was with a long shot f! 
where I was standing 

Making a “hasty sling” of the ri 
strap, I took a prone position. The } 
boy raised his head as if trying to loc 
me. I took a long breath queezed 
the slack in the trigger, and caught tl 
massive head in the sight His he 
flopped down and out of sight aga 


probably to lick the blood from 

bleeding flanks. I groaned. If he pul 
that stunt a few more tim l’d be 
nervous I couldn’t hit the broad side 
the traditional bar: 


Up came his massive he agall 
held my breath and squeezed the ti 
ger The rifle barked Che mo 
jumped to his feet—swayed unstead 
for a moment—then slow crumple 

He was dead when I got to him. 7 
bullet had caught him high on the ne 
ind broken his spina lumn W 
my skinning knife I slit him open 
gutted him. Even for n e, he \ 
1 nice-looking chap. Eddie didn’t | 
iny right to call him a ickass W 
horns on Well, I'd fix Eddie and t 
line gang of his. As of w, they w 
appointed a detail to lug i ten-pc 
bull moose back to Fort Nelson EF) 
the size of the critter, I had an 


there would be mutterings galore by 
time they carried him out of the bi 


and up the slope to the road 
As the frost was beginning to 
through my clothes, I slung the 


over my shoulder and trudged back 
to the highway. There, to my aston 
ment, I found Eddie sitting in the 
waiting for me. 

“Well,” he said, looking at the f 
bloodstains on my sleeve “T see we 
him.” 

“Yep,” I said, “I’ve got him all 1 
He’s a quarter of a mile down the sl 


How do you propose to get him 
From now on, he’s your moose.’ 
“T’'ve got an idea that isn’t very G 


said Eddie, “but I think it will w 
You go back and keep the wolves 





from my moose. In an hour I'll be d 

) help you.” 

I went back to the moose, built a 
ind sat down to wait. I caught a gli! 
of a mangy gray wolf slinking thr« 
the brush on the opposite ide of 
ravine. Drawing a quick bead, I 
and missed. It’s amazing how soon t 
pests pick up the scent of fresh | 

Suddenly the silence wa broke 
the crashing of timber and the <¢ 
chug of a motor. I looked up the 
No, it couldn't be! I rubbed my 
ind looked again. Down the slope ¢ 
Eddie and the bulldoze less I 
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MARKMAN PIPES to 3 4 


Enjoy the smoothness, the wielléwnese. } 


the cool and satisfying sweetness of 
a MARXMAN. Every pipe is bench- 
made by expert craftsmen from thor- 
oughly aged, selected briars. There’s 
o MARXMAN PIPE for every taste— 
all the popular styles and also many 
exclusive shapes. Look 


*MARXMAN> on 
the next pipe you buy. 










MOROCCO 
Featherweight at 


$250 


MEL-O BRIAR 
Famous Pipes ot 


SUPER BRIAR 


Rore Grains at 


tox...Jelighten the led 


é 






















HENRI SAYS=— 
“These ice-fishermen - hes 
crazy and hes smart... 


Only a fisherman knows why he will 
leave a comfortable home to chop 4— 
holes through the ice at 10° below \e 
But they are smaft enough to wear —} 
Chippewa all-new-wool pants, shirts 
and stag coats so they are snugly warm no 
matter what the weather. See your dealer. 


Chippewa Falls Woolen Mill Co., Chippewa Falls, Wis. 


SHIRTS * STAGS * PARKAS * COATS * PANTS 
FROM RAW WOOL TO FINISHED GARMENTS UNDER ONE ROOF 








(-/WOOLENS\_)) 





With FIGHTING RUST A WARTIME “MUST” 


Here’s a Fighter You Can Trust— 


FIENDOIL 


Cleans AND Protects 
2-oz. bottile— 35¢ 
Sporting Goods Dealers 


McCAMBRIDGE & McCAMBRIDGE co. 


Baltimore Mi 





As 














and brush went in every direction as 
the big iron monster rolled on. 

| “Well,” grinned Eddie as he pull 
the contraption to a halt, “here I am! 
|How do you like this for a moose 





hauler?” 

He lowered the blade; then we slipped 
a pair of choke cables around the moose 
and lashed him securely to the hoist. 
Back in the machine, Eddie pulled up 
the blade; up went the moose; and the 
whole works swung around on a dime 
and went rumbling back toward the 
road. 

Well, I thought, the northern light 
have seen queer sights, but I'll bet they 
never saw anything like this before 
With that bulldozer you could pile moose 
up like cordwood. No wonder Eddie’ 
Indian wanted to trade six beaver pelt 


for one! 
Pps . R ; 
Roaring Rogue 
Continued from page 22 

There was fierce elation in knowing 
that the climax of our man hunt wa 
at hand—the chance to relieve our 
minds of stored-up fury. Making no 
sound, we picked our way through the 
wood. About fifteen feet from the edg« 
of the grove three Masai were gath 
ered around a small fire, their heavy 
assagais (spears) stuck in the ground 
within easy reach. Close by was the 
carcass of a yearling from their loot 
Chunks of meat, speared on thin small 
poles, were slowly roasting over hot 
coals. Our eyes searched eagerly fo! 
the fourth man. 

“Must be at the creek herding the 
rest of the cattle,” whispered Achheso 
Softly, we began to close in. 

“Stand where you are!” My command 
caught the natives in the act of reach 
ing for their weapons. 


“Kamunga, tie their hands behind their 
backs.” Achheso’s tone was cold and 
menacing he gave the order in his 
own tongue 

The first man was quickly trussed up. 
My gun bearer was about to shackle the 
second thief when the latter unexpected 


as 


ly reached for his bush knife. Ka- 
munga’s club struck him on the head 
and he fell to the ground. The third 


| Masai grabbed his spear and dashed for 


he made 


a large clump of bush near the fringe 
of the forest. 
“Stop!” shouted Achheso, raising my 


Springfield. The thought flashed through 
my mind, “I am going to see a human 
head blown to bits by a soft-nosed bul- 
let.” Then—stark, blood-chilling drama! 

Out of that bush clump charged a 
huge black lion. Snarling in deadly fury, 
straight for the fleeing Masai 


| For a brief instant the rest of us stood 
frozen in our tracks. A lightning-like 


leap and a powerful sweep of his paws 


| and the lion stood over his victim. 

| “Blackie!” muttered Achheso. In his 
excitement he forgot to shoot. I fired 
and the heavy-caliber bullet threw the 
beast over on his side I followed it 
instantly with a second shot. Only then 
did we dare to venture closer. 

The Masai was dead. At his side was 
his spear, half of its double-edge blade 
covered with dried blood—ghastly evi- 
dence of his recent crime. 

Blackie, or Roaring Rogue, was dead, 
too; but his round, opalescent eyes, as 
| yet undimmed, embraced us in a stare 
so venomous, so baleful as to make us 
shudder. 

In death, as in life, Roaring Rogue 
| inspired awe 
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@ Marlin is ready to pro- 
duce its outstanding line 
of accurate, dependable 
22's aS soon aS war con- 
tracts permit. They will 
be the best Marlins in his- 
tory—built to standards 
of performance and long 
life that made the name 
famous. Now is a good 
time to look over the 
Marlin line. Send for cat- 
alog today! 

































illustrated: Model 80-DL 
CLIP MAGAZINE REPEATER CAL. .22 


8 shots ‘ot a clip” for small fur-bearing 
game and pests Recommended for tar- 
get practice by N R.A. A mon-sized gun 
at a low price 





Model 81-DL 25-shet Repecter. Bolt 
action tubulor magazine .22 for genero! 
purpose hunting of smoll game, with- 
out need of frequent loading. 


Model Al-DL Automotic .22. Six quick 
shots at fost-moving small game, crows, 
hawks, etc. Shoots regular and high 
speed .22 long rifle 


Medel 39-A. Lever Action Repeacter. By 
many considered world's best all-around 
light rifle: Only lever action .22 made 
All working parts exposed by turning of 
single hand screw 


Marlin 


FIREARMS CO. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN 


SEND FOR CATALOG 


Handsomely illustrated pre- 
war catalog, with full speci 
fications of Marlin Guns 


ee ee ee 
THE MARLIN FIREARMS CO 
New Haven, Conn 


for mailing catal@giof Marlin Guns. 
Name 


Address 
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WATCH THE INFANTRY—THEY CARRY THE GUNS! 









@ That’s what they always say about 
folks who eat Horlick’s Malted Milk 
Tablets. This handy-candy form of 
Horlick’s, the Original, is perfect 
for supplying quick and lasting food 
energy... energy that you need on 
hunting, fishing and outing trips. 
Take Horlick’s Malted Milk Tablets 
wherever you go. Fit pocket and 
and natural 


tackle-box. Chocolate 


flavors. 10¢, 25¢ and 43¢ sizes. 


Get a package of Horlick's, 
the Original, in powder form. 
Always ready — easy to pre- 
pare for home and camp use. 
At your drug store. 


MALTED MILK TABLETS 
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POPUWLARLY 
at (AAT) 
YES, IT’S TRUE! One VICTORY Flash- 


light Battery will give a brighter light, and from 2 

to 3 times longer life than dry cells. When exhausted, 
may be recharged over night. One VICTORY Battery 
equals in overall life about $80.00 worth of dry cells. A 
wartime necessity. Fits any flashlight. Limited supply 
available for civilian use without priority 


THE AUTOMATIC ELECTRICAL DEVICES CO. 
324 E. Third St, _ Dept.102 CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 








Yesyou toe can end rust worries ence and for all with RIG! 
it's the SURE protection for riffes, pistols, shotguns, even in 
and salt .ea air. Eliminates frequent cleaning 
s shooting is all you need. Guns RIGGED 

* gun deater has RIG in 2S - Se 
‘¢ Guide sent on request! 






motst, tropical climate 

2 minute apotication after day 
tor storage stay good. as-new for years. You 
tubes. Or, order direct! NEW, Free Gun Ca 


5832-L Stony tstand, Chicage 37, tl. 


RUST INHIBITING PRODUCTS, 


| er. 
|farm, and made arrangements with the| 


| back 


|in fire-finding devices. 


| some? 


Pioneer Fire Watcher 


my summers in the beautiful Cascade 
Mountains of Oregon, observing wild- 
life and communing with nature. And 
back in 1906—-when the Forest Service 
was something new—lI served there for 
fire 


Fo half a century I’ve been spending 


four successive summers as a 
watcher. 
When I volunteered for service I was 


told to familiarize myself with a speci- 
fied area, select a high point from which 
I could look over the whole territory, 
and visit it daily. I chose Hiyu, with its 


4,700-ft. elevation, as the best vantage 
point. It is about halfway between ma- 


jestic Mount Hood and Bull Run Lake. 
I built a ladder up one of the tallest 
trees and was able to cover most of my 
watch from there. Another lookout 
across the lake gave me complete cover- 
age. Whenever I saw smoke, I'd take a 
compass reading and head for it. If I 
lost track of the fire I’d climb a tree and 
relocate it. On rainy days I did trail- 
maintenance work. 

A month in that dense timber was 
enough for me the first year. My log 
cabin had no windows and only an open- 
ing for a door. I cooked meals outside, 
under a 6-ft. projection. On chill rainy 
days, I’d remain in the cabin, fighting 
mosquitoes and flies, gagging on smoke, 
and listening to the dismal drip-drip of 
rain on the roof. More than once I was 
stranded when my horse strayed off, 
leaving me anywhere from 9 to 20 foot 
miles from the nearest human-—by the 
only trail which ran through the section. 
There wasn’t even a telephone to offer 
me companionship. 

Despite the inconveniences and the 
isolation I spent four vacations that way. 
Even after I gave up the lookout work 
I still kept exploring the mountains 
every summer, as I’d been doing since 
the 90’s. Then, a few years ago the forest 
was closed as a wartime precaution and 
I was given the alternative of staying 
out of the mountains altogether or serv- 
ing there in the summer as a fire watch- 
I got somebody to look after my 


district ranger to have my old territory 
again. 

To my delight, I found the old shanty 
supplanted by a modern lookout station 
on the very peak of Hiyu, with an in- 
closed tower right beside the cabin. 
There are windows, a comfortable bed, a 
cheery stove, good furniture—and no 
mosquitoes! No more worrying about 
the horse wandering off, either—the For- 
est Service now packs my supplies in. 
To make my work easy I have the latest 
All I have to do 
is enjoy the grand scenery and watch 
for fires from daybreak till dark and, in 
emergencies, through the night too. Tire- 
Yes, at times. But when an oc- 
casional fog creeps in I can get away on 
trail-maintenance or telephone work. 

My wife and I get a lot of fun out of 
watching the animals which abound in 
the vicinity, especially the clever little 
pikas—or conies, as we call them. These 
little rabbitlike creatures have become 
so used to me they will run right over 
my feet when I sit still on their run- 
ways. They live in a rock slide a little 
way down our hill. Often we can hear 
them moving about deep down in their 
burrows. Sometimes they will come out 
silently and sit on a rock for 10 or 15 
minutes, their shoe-button eyes gleaming 
and their leng whiskers twitching. 

You seldom see more than one or two 
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Here's the super cap you've been looking for 

to meet your most exacting outdoor deman« 
hunting, fishing, golf. It’s made of tight-woven, wv 
repellent poplin... lined with soft, warm sued 
gives you complete head and neck protection 
stormiest weather... snaps down over ears why 
cold... snaps up when it’s clear. In red for deer 
ing, olive drab (‘‘dead-grass’’) for duck 
also in tan and navy. Get your Super-Campa 
now ...teally enjoy the outdoors. 


AT YOUR FAVORITE SPORTING GOODS STORE 
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at a time, but once I saw a big buck cony 
jump up on a rock and start chattering 
like a pine squirrel. Instantly little tan 
animals sprang up in all directions to 
answer him. After they had their say, 
they vanished as suddenly as they had 
appeared. 

The pikas spend much of the summer 
cutting “hay” for winter consumption. 
With one snip of their powerful little 
jaws they cut off branches of hellebore, 
rhododendron, elder, huckleberry, or 
what have you, and drag them back to 
their “hay mow’”’—a spot below an over- 
hanging rock, exposed to the wind, but 
protected from sun and rain. After the 
branches have cured the pikas must 
pull them down into their burrows. 

We have other hay gatherers too. For 
instance, the mountain beaver, an animal 
that prefers a lower altitude than the 
pika. He likes wet areas where he can 
make long tunnels. These industrious 
diggers stack weeds and grass at the 
entrance to their tunnels, there to dry 
before being dragged out of sight. 

Other animals I saw last summer in- 
clude coyotes, bobcats, wolves, deer, and 
bears—especially she-bears with cubs. 
One old lady charged me, but when she 
got my scent she left in a cloud of dust. 
Another time a tiny black-tail fawn, 
making his first faltering attempts to 
walk, dropped exhausted at my feet. I 
got a look, moved on, lest his mommie 
have a nervouscollapse.— Ralph R. Lewis. 


Skunks 


_— is a popular fallacy that the 
skunk’s lethal weapon is his tail. Be- 
cause a switch of the tail is usually 
simultaneous with the ejection of scent, 
many folks believe he throws the odor 
with his tail. 

This, of course, is wrong. Like most 
animals, the skunk uses his tail as a 
rudder to help him turn quickly. The 
armament is located in the stern, under- 
neath the steering gear. To defend him- 
self effectively, the skunk must have his 
back to an enemy. He always faces the 
danger until it gets within firing range 

no farther than 2 ft.—then executes a 
quick about face by twitching his tail, 
and fires his barrage. 

The actual weapon is two internal 
glands which secrete the scent and, on 
provocation, eject it in a spray so fine 
that even in still air it spreads rapidly. 
And all skunks—young and old—are al- 
ways “in scent.” A little of their nasty 
immunition goes a long way, and they 
ilways have some ready for use. 

As a boy I had a demonstration of 
the skunk’s offensive mode of defense. 
One day my French-Canadian playmate 
ind I were hunting skunks and our dog 
Chased one into a small hole in a stone 
wall. The hole was barely large enough 
to accommodate the little animal, and 

tail remained erect, outside it. The 
wisely refused to stick his nose into 
rouble; he remained about 3 ft. away 
irking his head off. My friend worked 
ut what sounded like a clever strategy. 
He crept up toward the fence, planning 

grab the tail and yank it down to 
ent the skunk from emitting his 
The instant he grabbed the tail 
nmie! He got the whole load right 
In the kisser. Even today, 50 years after, 
I can still hear him moaning, “Mon Dieu, 
mon Dieu, I blind, I blind.” Even though 
he held the tail too tight for the skunk 
to move it, the animal was still able to 
cut loose with a musky blast.—George 
A. Humphries. 
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Galloping Ghosts and Go lden Game 


(Continued from page 


though, and the last thing I wanted was 
| to hit a doe. Not so cool now, I began to 
sweat a little. 

Off by himself stood a smaller buck— 
evidently just a young camp follower 
driven from the big fellow’s harem. He 
|had a fine head, smaller but more sym- 
|metrical than the other. Because there 
would be no danger of hitting a doe, I de- 
cided to try for this full-grown youngster. 
I knew I had to make a solid hit on the 
very first shot, for the whole band would 
dash over the rise at the crack of my 
bullet. It was a nice problem in sniping; 
one that would test all my long-range 
shooting experience. 

I suffered some misgiving as I recalled 
my trouble in judging distances on coy- 
otes in this smooth country. But this was 
different, because I had time to use my 
*scope as a range finder. I knew my ante- 
lope was about 4% feet long, broadside as 
he stood. That meant he would fill half 
the space of my field, or from the outer 
edge to the center cross, at 100 yards. 
Thus, half the field would hold two ante- 

| lope at 200 yards, three at 300, and so on. 
| Since I found I had space for nearly six 
in half my field, I judged the range to be 
fully 550 yards. The rest was good guess- 
ing and luck. 

My Swift rifle was zeroed at 200 yards, 
and I knew the bullet would drop fifteen 
inches over twice that range. I estimated 
it would drop as much more over the ad- 
ditional 150 yards. A light breeze was 
| blowing from my left and the buck was 
|facing into it. Judging that the bullet 
would be carried to the right as much as 
it dropped, I tried to hold the cross about 
2%, feet above his nose. Cool again, but a 


little tense—I had to make good—I 
squeezed off. 
At the viciously sharp crack of the 


Swift bullet, the rest of the band van- 
ished over the rise behind my buck, who 
now stood alone, spread-legged. He was 
too sick to move. 

But I didn’t know until later that I had 
hit him high in front of his hip bone, in 
that hollow triangle where clover-bloated 
cattle are punctured to relieve gas pres- 
sure. In the scope I saw something red 
dangling like a damaged hind leg. Dis- 
gusted at having merely crippled him, 
and anxious to finish him off, I held 
higher—and the bullet went way over his 
back. 

Wilber came up with the spotting 
"scope to locate my misses, but I got the 
next shot into the buck’s shoulder area 
where I wanted it. I held as high as the 
first shot and that much into the wind 
ahead of his nose. He went down and 
never moved a muscle. 

Scotty Swanson and the others had 
heard the shooting and came up to ascer- 
tain our luck. Good old Scotty was as 
tickled as we were over my long shot. 
Then we proceeded to the kill, pacing and 
counting as we went. It was down grade 
and fairly smooth going. I normally pace 
39 inches, and there were 535 long steps 
to my buck, or well over 500 yards! 

I was pleased all over again when I saw 
that the buck’s legs were intact. That red 
stuff I'd seen was entrails from the 
paunch,. The final shot had landed high 
just behind the shoulder, cracking ribs 
on both sides, taking out the bottom of 
the backbone, and killing instantly. I still 
marvel to think of the three-inch area of 
destruction along the path of that little 
45-grain bullet at 500 yards or more 
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from the muzzle. Surely the 
locity remaining * that distance could t 
no more than the .22 Long Rifle or the 

W.R.F. has at the muzzle. About all 
had left was a lot of spin around its lo: 
axis; more than 300,000 revolutions 

minute. Centrifugal force accounted fi 
the area of destruction, and the striki: 
velocity (1,400 foot seconds, say) for t} 
depth of penetration. That may expla 
it adequately, but it still seems incredib! 

Scotty looked at my buck’s teeth a1 
guessed he was four years old. He had 
fine even head, both horns the same, wi 
a fourteen-inch curve. That entitled 
to being listed in the lower brackets 
the record book of North American B 
Game ...and made me wonder what t} 
pronghorn I passed up would ha 
measured. There are some big ones 
there. 

The sun was setting when we got tl! 
carcass back to the cars. Scotty took 
back to Sheerness, but Wilber still h 
his buck to get, and the car ferry w 
now in operation, so he and I headed f 
Jenner on the south side of the Red Des 
From there we reached Alec Gordo: 
“V—V”" cattle ranch without 
This was an immense area, includi: 
government grazing land, in Medici 
Hat County, in the southeast corner 
the province. We bunked there for 
week, within forty miles of the famo 
frontier town of the same name, and f 


a week Wilber vainly tried to bag 
buck. 

Every morning we left the Gord 
ranch house after a breakfast of ant 


lope steak. Every morning Wilber had 
fair chance at a buck—and missed. Li 
my coyotes, they were overshot at t! 


close distances and undershot at lo: 
range. Every afternoon was the sam 


one good chance and a miss. It had W 
ber flabbergasted. He knew 
and the country, but kept right on m 
judging distances. 

Every hunter has such slumps, a 
they get worse before they get bett 
There is no cure except patience. R 
Gordon hunted with us one day but fail 
to break Wilber 


us at noon one day in his camp 
hunted with us that afternoon. It w 
Friday, and we were to pull out the next 


day. Wilber was doggedly determined 
make good, and on the next shotne wou 
have, if the buck hadn’t wheeled just 

he fired. 

It was only a scratch, but at least 
had drawn blood. The crease across t 
buck’s brisket threw off a cloud of wt 
hair two feet wide, and the animal rear 
like the rampant trade-mark on a C 
It was spectacular, but fleeting, and f 
from satisfactory for Wilber 

The buck headed for the breaks al 
the river and we spent the rest of the d 
tracking him. We lost him but felt | 
ter when we found where he had st 
awhile, and learned that the bleeding | 
stopped 

All week we had been choosy. We |! 
done a lot of hunting, for Wilber to 
in his daily quota of two shots, and |} 
seen at least 500 antelope. Some of tl 
Wilber went after took a lot of car: 
maneuvering, and that is where I got 
fun, for I did not fire a shot. 

We pried into the family secret 
those bucks and — on them with 
aid of our binoculars and spotting ’s¢ 
Their marvelous eyesight matched 
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optical instruments. When we ganged up 
on them their teamwork and signalling 
were superior to ours. Their high-pitched 
warning snorts could be heard across 
great distances, and the flag signals they 
flashed with their white tails carried even 
farther. I believe the sharp stompings 
of their neat cloven hoofs also played a 
part in their system of communications. 
We caught them unawares only once, 
and that was when a pair of bucks fought 
for a small band of interested does—and 
neither was worth shooting 
On that final Saturday morning, after 
we said good-by to the hospitable Gor- 
dons and headed out across the plains, 
Wilber chalked up another miss. So at 
noon, or a little later, we were still look- 
x for his buck. When we saw prong- 
horns we left the car in a hollow and 
crawled up a rise for a better look. Wil- 
ber got into shooting position, and from 
where I stood in back of him I thought 
he’d lined up on a doe which topped a dis- 
int ridge. Then I noticed a small buck 
another ridge in exactly the same di- 
rection but much closer. Later I learned 
that Wilber had seen both animals, but 
was fooled by perspective and mistook 
the nearer one for a giant buck beyond 
the distant doe. 
Although he held high, for the mis- 
idged range, the little buck was so close 
he hit it in spite of himself, his bullet 
trajectory being under the line of aim up 
to 200 yards. There was no doubt that 
bullet smacked home, and Wilber 
jected his fired case with a great sigh 
f relief. 
As Wilber dressed the buck out, happy 
to be going home empty-handed, I 
sked for his estimation of the range. He 
ras certain it was well over 300 yards, 
til we paced back to the rock from 
which he had fired and found his empty 
hell. It was only 160 yards, the shortest 
ge over which he had ever killed an 
telope. 
Wilber returned to the Vee-Bar-Vee 
season, and had good luck. He 
eged four coyotes besides two nice 
ks—a muley and a pronghorn. In all, 
bagged sixteen coyotes last fall, mak- 
a total of fifty-six without any lost 
his new Swift. And he used the same 
d to bag a 130-pound black timber 
f at 420 paces. 
So all in all, he managed to escape my 
nx. 


Corn-fed Tarheel Bears 


ERE’S one that seems a bit tall, and 

is certainly corny. 

According to Roy Hampton of Ply- 
mouth, N. C., bears around that place 
make a practice of raiding corn fields 
n late summer and fall. A bear, says 
Hampton, will go down a row of corn, 
stripping every stalk of every ear. The 
next night he raids again, starting in 
where he quit work the previous night. 
These harvesting bears travel down a 
tow walking on their hind legs, stacking 
the stripped ears in the crook of the 
ft foreleg, just like Hank, the hired 
man, bringing in an armful of fire- 
wood. When a bear has a big enough 
load, he heads for his home swamp 
When he comes to a fence, he chucks 
his corn on the ground, picks up each 
far separately, and pitches it over the 
fence. After which he climbs the fence, 
again stacks the ears in the crook of 

foreleg, and goes on his happy way 

And if you don't believe it, Hampton 
adds, come down, see for yourself—and 
bring your camera. 
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The Cottontail Rabbit 


(Continued from page 24) 


The cottontail feeds on clover and other 
forage crops and many different kinds of 
tender herbs and garden vegetables in 
the summer; in the winter, on bark and 
twigs of both wild and cultivated shrubs 
and trees. On several occasions I have 
seen rabbits feeding on _ poison-ivy 
leaves, evidently preferring them to the 
clover and other delicacies near by. 

The cottontail is nocturnal, feeding at 
night, and hiding by day in body-shaped 
forms in brush cover or stubble, or often 
right out in the open field. Even when in 
the open, the hiding place is so artfully 
camouflaged—that the little brown shape 
melts right into the color and pattern. 

The nest, or home, is something else 
again. Our cottontail does not burrow 
does not dig holes to live in as does the 
European rabbit. But in a pinch, during 
heavy storms or when too closely pur- 
sued, the rabbit will take to ground-hog 
holes, stone walls, or any burrow or crev- 
ice he can find. The typical nest, where 
the young are born, is a depression in the 
ground. Often it is the old footprint of a 
cow, rounded out and somewhat bottle- 
shaped—narrowed at the top and bulging 
below. It is lined with dry grass and with 
warm fur from the mother’s body. 

There are several litters of young each 
year, from two to six in a litter. They are 
born from early spring to late summer. 
I believe that a separate nest is used for 
each litter, because invariably I've found, 
after an early nest had been vacated, that 
the lining was more or less scattered and 
never reassembled for fresh housekeep- 
ing. The youngsters are born blind, help- 
less, and quite naked, in direct contrast 
with the open-eyed, fully furred, nimble, 
and alert young of hares. The mother 
rabbit cunningly conceals the opening of 
the nest with a blanket of dry grass and 
fur, and it takes a mighty keen eye to 
spot the place. 

Close beside a path through an old pas- 
ture you come across a little bare spot, 
about a foot long by half as wide, where 
the ground has been worn smooth. As 
your footfall jars the ground ever so 
lightly, you're startled to see the grass 
matted turf near this spot suddenly pop 
up from underneath, as though some 
small animal were making desperate ef 
forts to poke through the crust. You 
reach down and are surprised to find that 
a thin covering of dead grass and soft 
hair comes away as you brush your finger 
across the place. You have exposed per- 
haps four naked, blind, ratlike, upward- 
popping little creatures. Are they poking 
upward to locate the nipples of Mother 
Rabbit whom they have been expecting? 

Every cottontail’s nest I ever found was 
revealed to me by the telltale bare spot 
which, I surmise, is made by the mother 
when she comes to nurse her youngsters, 
though I never have been able to verify 
this. Never yet have I succeeded in sur- 
prising the old rabbit at her nursery, 
though several times I have flushed one 
from the neighborhood of a nest, always 
in the daytime. Does thé nursing take 
place at night, as do their other activities? 

Other than the little squealing grunts 
which accompany the nursing of the 
young rabbits, the cottontail rarely utters 
any vocal sound except when wounded 
Then adult rabbits sometimes will squeal 
loudly in wild terror. A vigorous thump- 
ing noise, made by the forefeet, is in- 
dulged in when rabbits become excited. 

No matter how cautiously you approach 


you'll never see. a rabbit with his eyes 
closed. The sun slanting through the 
bramble thicket at your feet, will reveal 
wide-open eyes—visible even from the 
rear—for they are so placed that they 
bulge out from the side of his head. He 
will not betray himself by turning his 
head, for he can look forward or back- 
ward without moving. Furthermore, 
though he be lying in what seems to you 
the thickest of tangles, you may be sure 
that Br’er Rabbit always leaves himself 
a window from which to watch your ap- 
proach, also a two-way exit, except when 
he’s badly wounded or in a panic from 
hot pursuit. Then, cunning as he often 
seems, he can be just as dumb. I recall an 
incident that occurred on the last day of 
a hunting season. The hound’s muffled 
music brought us running toa hole in the 
base of a slender oak tree to see what it 
was all about. Hardly had we come on 
the scene when out of another hole eight- 
een feet up the side of the tree ‘shot a 
gray form that landed on the hard-frozen 
ground, kicking and fatally injured. In its 
panic that rabbit had squirmed its way 
up through the hollow trunk. 

When hunting cottontails without a dog 

-which is the hard way, but the roost 
common—hunt along the field fences or 
border. Zigzag in and out to about forty 
feet from the fence and back, all around 
the field, letting no suspicious-looking 
tuft of grass or weeds escape your eye; 
for it’s beyond all understanding how the 
slightest depression in a _ bare-looking 
field may harbor a rabbit, tight-squatted 
and shrinking in his form. Be particular- 
ly watchful on finding a vacant rabbit 
form. Cottontails alternately will use sev- 
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D« T ever kill a deer? Well, I guess 


The contributor 
Passing it along 


I've brought home my share of ’em,” 
said Eph Hopkins, settling com- 
fortably against a log near the camp 
fire. The firelight danced on the eager 
faces of his three grandchildren, thrilled 
to rapt attention over their first camp- 


ing trip. 
“But one of the best shots I ever 
made didn’t bring home the venison,” 


Eph continued 

“What happened, 
one of the boys. 

“Well, one day when I was just a tike, 
I took Pa’s ol’ muzzle-loader to hunt 
some squirrels,” responded the old man, 
“Twas at the edge of Chestnut Flats 
on tuther side of Barton’s Knob. I re- 
member it as well as if it was yester- 
day. 

“After shootin’ 


Granddad?” asked 


a couple of squirrels 


and usin’ all the shot Pa had rationed 
out to me, I started for home. As I 
crossed a field over at the ol’ home 


place, I stopped under a peach tree to 
rest a bit, and while I was munchin’ on 
a peach a big eight-prong white-tail 
came mincing out of a near-by thicket.” 

The youngsters sat as mute and mo- 
tionless as statues 


eral of these carefully prepared hiding 
places in close proximity to one another 
The rabbit may be parked directly oppo- 
site you, across the fence and in the next 
field. Rabbits seldom squat far out in the 
middle of a field unless they have just 


been chased there. 

Rabbits are partial to weedy gullies 
and if there has been a long dry spell and 
the day is windy, they will streak out faz 
ahead. In dry weather look for them ir 
low places, down in the hollows. If the 
ground is not too dry and the air is still 
Br’er Rabbit will sometimes sit clos¢ 
enough to be stepped upon; but whereve: 
you find him, when that little gray shape 
streaks through the sumacs and faded 
goldenrod on the brown hillsides, toward 
the edge of the scrub oaks, what a de 
lightful thrill to the hunter! Even if h: 
misses, that one moment of excitement i 
such that, though he felt tuckered out the 
minute before, he now perks right uy 

Now, when your rabbit's safely n thi 
bag, and later skinned and cleaned, yor 
may experience a further thrill in thi 
last episode—a spicy rabbit stew! 

Lay the cut pieces of your rabbit in 
mixture of one cup each of vinegar and 
water, seasoned with bay leaf, whole pep 
percorns, sliced onions, a dash of sugar 
and a teaspoonful of salt. Keep in the re- 
frigerator for three or four days. The: 
strain the pieces, and brown them in ba 
con fat, after which add your strained-off 
liquor and let simmer for about thre 
quarters of an hour. This, brothers, is 
delectable dish—and with a side dish of 
potato dumplings, it fittingly complete 
the picture of a soul-stirring rabbit hunt 

Yes, the cottontail is the favorite smal 
game animal throughout America, and 
probably will continue to be. He is an un- 
failing source of pleasure and of health 
ful recreation to sportsmen young and 


old.—Gus Mager. 

of this little story makes no claim to originality; he’s 

only because he enjoyed it and thinks others 
“There I was with nary a shot and 

that big buck not 30 yd. away,” Ep! 

went on. “Then all of a sudden I! 


thought of the peach I was eatin’ 
“Use the peach stone for a bullet! 
said to myself! 
“Right away I poured a double charg: 
of powder down the barrel of that old 


T 


shotgun. Then I put a patch arou: 
the peach stone and rammed it dow 
on top of the powder. The buck w 
standin’ sideways to me when I to 
aim and pulled the trigger! The g 
roared and he leaped nigh onto 10 
in the air, then he hit the ground 
a-runnin’. Lickety-split he went, ba 
into the thicket” 

“Did you kill him?” asked one of 
boys 

“Nope,” he replied, “but about ei 
years later I was walkin’ across the 


home place again and as I came to t} 
thicket I noticed a fine new peach t1 
[ walked toward it to pick some of 


fruit, and I'll be dog-goned if that t 
didn't jump up and dash off tow 
the woods. 

“It was the deer I'd shot with t 
peach stone eight year before 


William J. Thompson. 
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It's a high tribute to Old Charter that 
so many people put iton their preferred 
list. They'd rather wait for the best— 
when theirfar orile baror package store 
is temporarily out of Old Charter. If 
vou'rve ever enjoy d the smooth mellou 
voodness of Old Charter, you'll agree 


it’s well worth waiting for. 
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THE PEAK OF PERFECTION 


= OLD THOMPSON is the whiskey people are talking about. Rich 
in taste without being heavy—its quality and character are always 
uniform for OLD THOMPSON is blended by Glenmore in Ken- 


Bor 
tucky. Blended whiskey 86.8 proof —65% grain neutral spirits. bi 
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~ BLIZZARD, PROOF 


Down Jacket 


THE LIGHTEST, WARMEST THING ON 
EARTH... LIGHTER THAN FEATHERS 
WARMER THAN TEN SWEATERS .. .« 
WEIGHS BUT A FEW OUNCES, WIND 
PROOF, WEATHER PROOF, WARM AS 
TOAST IN SUB-ZERO TEMPERATURES 

. MADE BY THE MAKERS OF THE 
WORLD'S FINEST "BLIZZARD-PROOF"’ 
PURE DOWN SLEEPING ROBES. 


Weare 


...mnow available 
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INSULATED WITH GENUINE EIDER DOWN 
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LANE BOOKS, Dept. 0-2, 100 East Ohio St., 


GET THIS ENDERS KIT AND 


GET EASIER SHAVES 
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Chicago 11, Illinois 





s streamlined shaving...smooth, fast, simpler 
than you ever dreamed shaving could be. Cushioned 
blade action, new type one-piece razor head, scien- 
tific balance — these assure you effortless, feather- 


Here’ 


touch shaves, Blade clicks into razor instantly like 
magic. Nothing to take apart. Quick, easy shaves 
from start to finish! Kit includes razor, 10 blades, 
soap, comb and STROP for “new-blade” smooth- 
ness every shave. Switch to easier shaving. 





Mail $2.50 direct, if not available at dealers. 
Money back guarantee. Strop alone $1.00. 


DURHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP., Dept. W, MYSTIC, CONN. 
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Hunting Prairie Chickens in 
Old Nebraska 


Fe nage ge I have hunted big game 
like elk, deer, antelope, and bears in 
several states and have shot pythons and 
boas in the Philippines, I wouldn’t trade 
the prairie-chicken hunts that I enjoyed 
with the old 16 gauge muzzle-loader of 
my youth for all those exciting-sounding 
experiences. 

3ack in 1880, when I was 6 years old, 
our family left Wisconsin to take a home- 
stead on the Loup River about 20 miles 
north of Kearney, Nebr. The major di- 
versions among the settlers there were 
going to church Sundays, attending an 
occasional dance at a farmhouse, and 
hunting prairie chickens (pinnated 
grouse). I was always delighted, espe- 
cially in August when the young birds 
were prime, when rain would interrupt 
the haying and Dad would say, “Better 
hitch up the democrat wagon and get 
Pete and Sam Frame and Fred Swenson 
and Ike Pearson, and we'll go chicken 
hunting.” 

For the first few years I was too young 
to handle a gun, but I could still help out 
by driving the team. The birds were 
plentiful and not too wild and it seemed 
to me they were easy to knock over. Of 
course our weapons were mostly muzzle- 
loaders and no big scores were made. In 
fact Dad insisted that six chickens were 
enough for each man and his advice was 
usually heeded. 

Then, when I was 10, I fell heir to a 16 
gauge shotgun and my hunting caree1 
began. My first efforts were expended on 
curlew and plover, which were also abun 
dant in old Nebraska, but before long I 
was after pinnated grouse. When breech- 
loaders appeared on the market I got a 
12 gauge G. C. Bonehill and used it to 
good advantage on the ducks down by the 


river. There were plenty of geese there 
too—they generally stayed all winter and 
would come into the cornfields in the 
early morning—but I didn’t do much 
good with them until Winchester brought 
out a lever-action repeater. That was 
sure some goose gun. With it I was really 
on the beam! 

Now comes the part I’m ashamed to 
tell about. In those days Cherry County 
in northwestern Nebraska was a para- 
dise for small-game hunters. Prairi« 
chickens and ducks were so plentiful 
that a man could shoot as long as his 
shoulder would stand it—which meant at 
least 100 shots from my Winchester Model 


1893. I spent three seasons there hunting 


for the market. Game buyers would 
come to the camp each day and take all 
the birds we had at $3 a dozen. No one 


saw anything wrong with what we were 
doing, but since then I have often re 
gretted my part in the miserable business 

what a rotten thing it was, killing off 
game that way! 


I'm an old-timer now and I’ve owned 
many guns since that old 16 gauge 
muzzle-loader. Only last season it was 
quite a thrill when, unable to get .30/30’s 
for my annual deer hunt, I dug out an 
ancient .40/65 Winchester and downed 
my buck with it. That old musket was 


given to me 47 years ago by a chum. It 
had been standing in my gun rack fora 
good many years—ever since high-power 
rifles came out—-but I always kept it in 
good shape and took care of my shells, 
primers, and reloading tools—L, A. Per- 
kins. 
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CHAP STICK 


seller for chapped lips. 


... the world’s best 
A boon 
companion to men at play. A trouble 
shooter for the lips of millions in 
all walks of life. After exposure 


to wind, weather, heat or cold... 


use specially medicated CHAP STICK! 







It keeps lips fit. 





On sale at drug counters 
only 25¢ 





Keep your eye on the Infantry 


the doughboy does it! 
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Pass Case, Cord Case, Bill Fold, Check Cover 
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i 
Direct-To-You Only 9695 [ris 


Enclose $6.95 mey Order or Check. Sent C.O.D. if 

mu prefer x<ige emblem wanted. TUXFOLD 

rar Ye r money cheerfully refunded if not 
thoroughly d. Two weeks’ trial. 





Tuxfold makes a per- 
Orders fect gift for servicemen, 


Group Gift 
Pr as or for any occasion. Plz pa mitt ondere ROW 
liv id is a HIG H-QUALITY, 
ed gift ORDE i NOW ON MONEY- BAC 
R | AL. , Proposition Available. 
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PREFERRED 


for smoking quality 
oid... 
fine craftsmanship 


There are some things that win you from 
the start, and grow more cherished as time 
rolls on. A Sterling Hall Pipe is like that. 
Its beautiful grain, inlaid Sterling Silver 
band and rich, hand-rubbed satin finish 
immediately proclaim superior pipe crafts- 
manship. And the mellow, satisfying smoke 
you enjoy shows that your first impression 
of Sterling Hall was right. It’s an ultra-fine 
pipe in every way. At better shops in a full 
range of models, individually boxed. $3.50 


BRIARCRAFT, INC,, NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 
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For CAMP or COTTAGE 


Make your fireplace a real heating 
system, that doesn’t just roast in 
front and chill the rest of the camp. 
Build your fireplace around a Ben- 
nett Unit that warms the air and ¢r- 
culates it to every nook and cranny. 
Enjoy your camp weeks longer. 


BENNETT-IRELAND 
245 Bay Street Norwich, N.Y. 


BENNETT 
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M-] Carbine 


(Continued from page 19) 


and bolt guideways, all slots for locking | 
lugs and shoulders, the face of the bolt, | 
and the extractor slot in the rear face | 
of the barrel. | 

Again it is reiterated that a clean | 
weapon will function properly. I have | 
examined a number of carbines which 
misfired in range firing. No malfunc- 
tions were observed where the weapons 
were properly cleaned, except for an occa- 
sional breakdown caused by mechanical 
failure or by wear on critical moving | 
parts. The weapon can be readily field- | 
stripped for cleaning, and though a little | 
more time is required to do the job thor- 
oughly than to clean a manually operat- 
ed bolt-action rifle, this routine pays 
dividends in uninterrupted fire when 
the chips are down. 

Coming to the next criticism, some of | 
the long-range addicts say the carbine | 
won't reach out far enough. When the| 
piece is handled under field conditions | 
by the averase G.I. Joe, the effective 
range of accurately aimed fire is prob- 
ably limited to a couple of hundred 
yards. At that distance the bullet still 
packs a wallop sufficient to fulfill its 
mission. In the hands of an expert rifle- 
man, under ideal conditions the range 
might be doubled to 400 yards. Don’t, 
however, place any bets on this opinion. 

Once the qualification course was de- 
cided upon, all firing was done in rapid- 
fire order. At 100 yards the qualifier had 
35 seconds to fire a four-shot string 
from standing position to a 10-inch 
bullseye pasted in one corner of the 
target frame, drop to a kneeling posi- 
tion, change magazines, reload, and fire 
four more shots at a second bullseye in 
the lower corner of the target and diag- 
onal from the first. With other condi- 
tions unchanged, the qualifier then went 
from standing to sitting. At 200 yards 
the same procedures were followed but 
this time a 20-inch bullseye was used. 
| At 300 yards two four-shot strings were 
called for, all from the prone position 
| but with a standing start. On all targets, 
| shots outside the 4-ring were scored as 
| misses. Qualification scores were: 
| Marksman 145, Sharpshooter 165, Ex- 
pert 175 out of a 40-shot total and a 200 
| possible. 

The results proved the course to be 
too stringent, and it was relaxed by 
adding five seconds to the eight-shot 
strings, using only one bullseye to each 
target, moving the prone shooting to 
| the 200-yard range, and permitting all 
hits to count. Also, qualification scores 
were lowered to 135 for Marksman and 
160 for Sharpshooter; the Expert re- 
mained at 175. 


ERSONALLY, I believe the new qualifi- 

cation course to be less exacting than 
it should be. It is now a glorified course 
for Sharpshooter. Some near-perfect 
| scores were reported using the fixed 
sights. Possibles should not be uncom- 
mon under ideal conditions and with 
the adjustable sights. 

The carbine lends itself particularly 
well to preliminary marksmanship 
| training and range instruction. The en- 
tire qualification course can be simu- 
lated prior to range firing. The two- 
man coach-pupil combination produces 
best results. After the neophyte marks- 
man receives basic instruction in sight- 
ing and aiming, position, trigger 
squeeze, and rapid-fire exercises, the 
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Springfield 30-06 Rifle Barrels Good 


condition $3.00 ea 
U. S. Army Leggins. Used. Excellent 
condition 50¢ per pa 


Springfield Rifle Slings. U. S. Gov't Type 
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jualification course is run_ through 
without the use of ammunition. To do 
this, the coach stays at the pupil’s elbow 
near enough to strike the bolt handle 
harply to the rear with the edge of his 
and. The sudden blow opens the bolt, 
ocks the piece, closely simulates the 
ight recoil of the weapon when fired— 
nd thus the pupil must realign his 
ights before firing the next shot. 
By this method, he gains proficiency 
n trigger squeeze, in changing position 
om standing to prone, sitting, or kneel- 
g, and in the removal and replacement 
f magazines. Even though the carbine 
is little recoil there is a tendency to 
linch. This can be attributed to the 
xplosion of the cartridge, the lack of 
easoning and experience in shooting, 
nd the heavy trigger pull. Simulated 
firing does not provide the noise of ac- 
tual shooting, nor is there the incentive 


nd thrill of seeing the score signaled 
back from the pit. 
3ecause of the light weight and the 


short overall length of the carbine, cer- 
tain combat and field principles en- 
gendered by the heavier and more 
turdy service rifle had to be modified. 
For instance, whereas the foot soldier 
with a Springfield was taught to use 
the butt of the stock to break his fall 
in hitting the ground at the end of a 
rush, the man with the carbine uses 
his right knee and left hand instead. 


During the fall the weapon is grasped 
at the pistol grip with the right hand 
and held so that the butt can be brought 
quickly to the shoulder. 

In the earlier models the pistol grip 
would frequently split or break from 
rough usage. This defect was soon reme- 
died in two ways—by thickening that 
section of the stock, and by overcoming 
the tendency to ram the butt against 
the ground when “hitting the dirt.” 


O BREAK the fall when assuming the 
sitting position quickly, the right hand 


is placed on the ground slightly to the 
rear of the spot on which to sit. Mean- 


time the left hand grasps the carbine by 
the forearm, and brings it to the shoul- 


der, whereupon the right hand grasps 
the small of the stock. 
This is typical range procedure. In 


the field, where the piece is frequently 
carried in the right hand at the small 
of the stock, the left hand may be used 
to break the fall. 

Kneeling and standing positions are 
assumed in the usual manner, but in no 


case is use of the sling permitted when 
shooting. Unlike the leather slings with 
which other service weapons and sport- 
il rifles are fitted, the carbine’s web 
sling is not attached so as to be adapt- 


able as a support for shooting 

To test the adaptability of the carbine 
in comparison with the service pistol, 
several methods were used. One was 
oO set up a silhouette target 50 or 60 feet 
n a trail and then have two men 
irch by in single file, one armed with 
{5 caliber pistol and the other with a 
carbine. Each man carried a box on 
shoulder, as though assigned to a 
work detail for moving supplies. As 
men passed a predetermined point 
unknown to them, a hidden observer 
called, “Enemy to the left!” The men 
dropped the boxes and went into action. 


he time elapsed between the signal 


and the first shot fired at the target av- 
eraged about three seconds. In two 
trials the .45 pistol registered five out 
of six hits, the carbine four out of six. 
Both men were rated as experts with 
Pistol and carbine 
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Among the many precision optics and 
optical instruments produced by Argus 
for the armed services—the Argus spot- 
ting scope has found a great variety 
of uses. 

This added experience and knowledge 
gained during the war assures you of 
even better instruments for peacetime 
pursuits—you will “shoot” better with 
Argus in more ways than one. 


ARGUS, 
ANN ARBOR, 


INCORPORATED 
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Cutaway view showing lenses and prisms 
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He Barks! 
Anti-Bark Bridle 


tops Barking and neigh- 
bors’ complaints. Easy on 
dog. Practical muzzle for 
dogs at large. Insurance 
against killing sheep and poultry 
Made in 3 sizes, each adjustable. Name 
breed wanted for. Price postpd—$1.00. 
sntre jarge Dogs over 60 Ibs.—$1.50. 
tsions Against Barking Dogs 

WARNER’ 's PRODUCTS CO..,Dept. t, Norwich, Conn. 
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$1 for. 10 Ibs. Meat 

Meal Cereal postpaid E o 
and FREE 32 PR. ook 
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~ Battie Creek, Dept. 20, Mich. 





Attract Wild Duck: 


And Fish! Plant Now in South— 
TERREL’.’S GIANT WILD RICE 


oontail, Smartweed, Elodea, Horned 
Pond Plant, ete. Terrell's Dependable 
Seeds Grow. 
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4 YEARS’ SUCCESS. Describe Wa- 
ters, Advice—Folder FREE. Write 


TERRELL’S so.tildil Sonsuttanc 


voun aoe’ JC NIX 





Keep Dogs Away While Female Is in Season 


~etor aged at NIX on back and tail once a day and you can 

r exercise your dog without danger. NIX is 
non- poise and harmless. Wash off before mating. $1.00 
buys enough r full period, Ask your dealer or send $1.00 
for bottle postpaid 


| Knock-Em-Stiff Products Co., Abington, Mass., Dept. D-2 | 








Watch gals go for men 


with better-groomed hair 
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...and here’s why so many of America’s most successful men find 
this just the ‘“RIGHT-BALANCE” dressing for their hair... 


Do you find it difficult to keep your 
hair neat and well-groomed? You 
know so many men today have 
stopped using water to groom their 
hair because they found water simply 
wouldn't keep their hair in place. 
After the water dried, their hair would 
stand up on end or string down so 
unruly over their face. 

On the other hand in this modern 
age —no self-respecting man would 
even think of plastering his hair down 
with perfumed grease which gives such 
a ridiculous “gigolo” or “dude” look. 

That's why Kreml Hair Tonic is so 
popular! Just see if you, too, don't 


KREML HAIR TONIC 


Keeps Hair Better-Groomed Without Looking Greasy 
Relieves Itching of Dry Scalp—Removes Dandruff Flakes 


find Kreml just the “right- balance” 
dressing for your hair. 

Notice how Kreml leaves the scalp 
so clean and refreshed. How it keeps 
stubborn hair neatly in place all day 
long—making the hair look as if it 
had some “body” to it—so handsome, 
so naturally lustrous yet so masculine 
looking. Kreml Hair Tonic never 
leaves the hair looking or feeling 
greasy, sticky or glued down. It’s also 
famous to relieve itching of dry sealp 
and remove unsightly dandruff flakes. 

(sk for Kreml at your barber shop. 
Buy it at your drug counter. One of 
the greatest hair tonics of all times! 
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Note, in the picture which illustrates 
this action, that the carbine is being 
fired from the hip and aimed by instinct 
rather than sighted at the object. In 
this experiment the weapon was slung 
over the right shoulder with the muzzle 
pointing downward, and it was revealed 
that the weapon could be quickly 
brought into action, with the stock of 
the weapon held close to the body by 
pressure of the firer’s elbow and fore- 
arm. The pointing of the muzzle is con- 
trolled by the left hand. 

Effectiveness and accuracy of this 
type of shooting is open to debate, but 
it is far superior to conventional “hip 
shooting” or any other type of combat 
firing with a handgun where sights are 
not aligned. Most handgun combat ex- 
perts advocate hip firing at ranges of 
less than 15 feet. With a carbine, the 
average service man can be taught to 
shoot from the hip so that, at 15 yards 
he achieves an accuracy greater thar 
that of the handgun at much shorter 
range. Some of the reasons for this 
greater accuracy are less recoil, longer 
barrel (providing better pointing con 
trol), and better support for the carbine 

Of the other ideas tried, some could 
easily be classified as stunts. However! 
it is believed that such attempts to uss 
the carbine as a side arm demonstrated 
that it did not allow the freedom of 
movement afforded by a service pistol 
When using an ax for chopping trees 
the carbine is cumbersome if slung ove! 
the shoulder. The same is true whe! 
sawing logs or performing similar wor} 
details. 

The light weight of the carbine, whicl 
makes it a boon to the service man wit! 
a pack on his back, will be equally wel 
comed by the postwar hunter who dos 
a lot of hiking in search of game. B 
then the part the carbine played in th 
present World War will be commor 
knowledge to all hunters, and gun ed 
tors can settle back to answer queri« 
on how to pep up the cartridge so tha 
its little bullet will stop big game cor! 
sistently. For all its worth, that’s some 
thing the M-1 carbine won’t do now. 


Note by Jack O’Connor: It simpl 
isn’t in the cards for the M-1 carbine t 
be a big-game rifle with any existir 
powders or with any powders likely t 
be produced in the predictable future 
Its killing power on game would be i1 
proved by the substitution of a sof 
point or hollow-point bullet for the pre 
ent full-metal-cased bullet Even 
that, though, its 110-gr. bullet at 2,0) 
foot seconds would still leave much 
be desired for deer hunting. 

It is usually agreed that the .25 
is the lightest cartridge that should 
used on white-tails, and experienc 
hunters also agree that the .25/35 wou 
be a better cartridge if it were m« 
powerful. Yet the .25/35, with its 117-s 
bullet, has 7 gr. more weight and 2 
foot seconds’ more muzzle velocity, a 
its .25 caliber bullet, because of its mu 
greater sectional density, would gi 
far greater penetration. 

With its mediocre accuracy, cur\ 
trajectory, and poor trigger pull, t 
carbine is no varmint rifle either \ 
good .22 Hornet, a .257, or a .220 Swift 
will shoot into a 1%-in. cirele at 
yards all day long, or into 3 inches 
200 yards. Compare that with the 
erage groups described in the article 
6°, inches at 100 yards. The chuck hunt 
er might as well be armed with a ha 
ful of rocks. 

No doubt about it, the M-1 carbine 15 
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1 fine war weapon. It is light, portable, 
has mild recoil, and as a replacement 
for the .45 auto pistol it is tops. It is a 
cute-looking little weapon, and because 
of its light weight and its mild recoil 
it appeals powerfully to those who don’t 
know much about rifles. It would take 

fast sprinter indeed to give one to an 
experienced big-game hunter or to an 
xperienced varmint hunter. That in- 
cludes those hunters now in the G.I. 
uniform, too. 

The arms and ammunition depart- 
ent of OuTpoor Lire has received hun- 
dreds of letters about the carbine from 
men in combat zones. The overwhelm- 
ing majority is enthusiastic about it as 
a combat weapon for short and medium 
ranges, as a substitute for the pistol. 
But the hunters and gun nuts among 
them can’t hand its sporting possibili- 
ties much! 





The Buck That 
Wouldn’t Die 


HIS is the story of how tough a 
T saine buck can be—or seem to be. 

It is also the tale of a hunter around 
Fryeburg in the Pine Tree State who 
thought he had lost his eyesight, banged 
his gunsight, or else required a psycho- 
analysis to find out what caused those 
antlered spots before his eyes. 

Said hunter had been waiting patient- 
ly for more than an hour while his com- 
panions were out trying to drive a buck 
his way. Eventually the waiting hunter 
started and streaked his rifle to his 
shoulder. He had seen the hind end of a 
buck moving speedily into the woods. 
The snapshot he flung might have gone 
home and it might not have, because 
the quarry disappeared from sight. The 
man felt, though, that there was a good 
chance he had connected. 

He started to circle through the woods 
so that, if the animal were wounded, 
he could block its escape route and fin- 
ish it off. Suddenly he saw a buck star- 
ing him in the face from a bush 35 yd. 
away. Well, this was going to be easier 
than he’d expected. The hunter drew 
a bead on the head and fired. The buck 
continued to gaze at him, totally undis- 
turbed. The rifle blazed away again, 
but still the buck didn’t move. Fiercely 
the hunter emptied his clip, but the 
animal coolly disdained to disappear, 
fall, or appear even interested. A hasty 
check of the rifle sights showed they 
were O.K. 

This was bad. Either the man had lost 
his shooting eye or he was seeing things. 
Brandishing his rifle, he started running 
toward the buck. “I'll beat it over the 
head!” he yelled. 

When he reached the animal he found 
it dead—and it had been dead since that 
first snapshot he’d taken at its hind end. 
The bullet had broken its back but the 
mortally wounded deer had plunged for- 
ward, as deer often do, and had smashed 
into a strong sapling and wedged it- 
self there. A Y-shape formation of the 
branches was holding the carcass up- 
right in such a position that the head 
Stuck through the bush opening. 

There was nothing the matter with 
the shooting. Every bullet had found 
a mark on the buck’s head or shoulders. 
But it was one of the greatest wastes of 
ammunition in hunting history. The 
man had been firing at a dead buck— 
as futile as hurling baseballs at milk 
bottles in an amusement park when the 
bottles are glued down.—Bud Cornish. 
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The Quality Every Sportsman 
Seeks and Appreciates 


ch 


You sportsmen who so keenly appreciate dependability 


and top-notch performance in rod 


and reel, in gun and 


ammunition naturally have a corresponding interest in 


top-flight engine performance and 
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DEPENDABLE 


Champion 


dependability in your 
car, outboard or other marine engines. 

Champion Spark Plugs provide an extra 
measure of dependadility in every engine. 
This is proved by their outstanding record 
in our fastest, most powerful combat 
planes—by years of international suprem- 


acy in racing on land, water and in the air. 


The reasons are many, but all go back to 
the guiding principle which has actuated 
this business since its inception—to build 
spark plugs and nothing but spark plugs, 
backed by research engineering and man- 
Asa 


Champions insure that extra 


ufacturing facilities without equal. 
result 
measure of dependadility which means so 
much to the man who demands the ut- 


most in performance and dependability. 





SPARK PLUGS 





TOLEDO 1, OHIO 














A Talk About Trout Baits 


T TIMES it is almost impossible to 
take trout except with natural 
bait. That must be admitted, even 
though we may be prejudiced 

against using it. There can be no wholly 
satisfactory solution of the problem of 
when to use artificials and when naturals. 
But we can make some progress in the 
right direction if we consider the action 
of a bait rather than its appearance. 

The most popular of all natural baits is 
the earthworm; and at some time or an- 
other most of us doubtless have been im- 
pressed by the lifelike appearance of the 
rubber imitations, and have added some 
of them to our tackle boxes. But, despite 
their natural look, how often have you 
made any real catches with them? 

Why should this be so? I believe there 
are two reasons why rubber worms sel- 
dom catch trout. One is their lack of 
wiggle, the other their lack of 
meaty odor. About the only time 
they work successfully is when 
they are presented to really active 
fish that are feeding near the sur- 
face in fast water. The reason for 
this, of course, is that fast-mov- 
ing water gives action to the lure. 
When fish are feeding in such 
water they strike hard and fast 
because they know they must 
grab their food on the wing or 
else lose it to the current. But 
even under such conditions, arti- 
ficial] worms cannot compete with 
the natural ones. 

When the fish are hugging bot- 
tom; when they are in deep, clear, 
and still water; when they won't 
go more than a few inches out of 
their way to take anything that 
looks edible, and perhaps are 
fussy enough to nose an offering 
before seizing it; then the arti- 
ficial worm is practically worth- 
less. It is logical to assume that under 
such conditions fish use all their senses 
sight, smell, taste, and touch; and that 
when the water is very muddy they use 
the senses of smell and touch only. This 
would explain*why there are times when 
only a live worm, or some other natural 
bait incapable of movement other than a 
feeble wiggling, will take fish. Possibly 
the day will come when some one will in- 
vent a truly successful artificial worm 
up to now I haven't been able to find one. 

But when we come to minnows there 
are a great many imitations which may 
be used with excellent results. There’s a 
good reason for this. When a trout is 
feeding on minnows it has to use plenty 
of speed and dexterity to capture a satis- 
factory meal. So when a trout goes for 
any minnow-like artificial the action is 
spontaneous and fast. Such action means 
vigorous strikes—the very kind that us- 


ually result in a solidly hooked fish. 

It is assumed here, to simplify matters, 
that the minnowlike lures we are discuss- 
ing really simulate a live minnow. This 
type of lure can often be used successfully 
under conditions where seemingly only 
worms could take fish. However, this 
calls for a very special technique and re- 
quires patience and skill, to say nothing 
of a knowledge of currents and stream 
bottoms. 

Let’s say that the water is clear and 
still, and that the trout lie deep. Here, if 
you are going to use an artificial minnow, 
you must also use a sinker, and the best 
kind for the purpose is a spoon-shaped 
one that will ride nose up under pull and 
so lessen the chances of its getting 
caught on rocks. So far as I know this 
type of sinker is not made commercially, 
so if you want one you'll have to make it 





You know how | appreciate this, Reverend—h 
ing such a short leave to squeeze everything into 


yourself. The first one I ever saw was be- 
ing used in the Ozarks, by Charlie Barnes, 
a friend of mine. The sinker should be 
shaped like the bowl of a teaspoon. It 
should be small, and weigh only just 
enough to bring the lure down to where 
the fish are. In general this means that 
it should weigh from 1/16 to 14 oz. 

You attach this sinker to a separate 
leader about 6 in. long, fastening this 
short leader to the main leader about 15 
in. above the lure. In use you fish the 
sinker rather than the lure or, it may be 
clearer if I say you use the sinker as your 
guide. The proper method is to fish the 
sinker as close to the bottom as you can, 
letting it sink into pockets, crevices be- 
tween rocks, and all those places where 
fish lurk, but where, if you were fishing in 
the usual way, you'd probably get hung 
up. 

For this kind of fishing a lure that 
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floats is by far the best. The buoyancy of 


the floaters gives them more action when 
fished deep with a sinker than is possib! 
with lures of the underwater type. While 
your sinker hugs the bottom, your lure, if 
it’s a floater, does its stuff well above tl 
bottom, thus avoiding most of the rocks 
and snags which the hooks might catc 
on. Other lures than floaters will catch 
fish, and can be used in this manner, but 
to handle them effectively requires more 
skill and effort. 

Not only does the floater have better 
action, but the sinker, hanging as it doe 
aids in hooking a striking fish. I’ve had 
fewer misses when fishing in this way 
than I’ve had fishing with lures that are 
themselves weighted. 

When using this technique in waters 
which are very weedy it’s a good idea to 
make your hooks weedless. You can do 
this by soldering on weed guards 

-ordinary hairpins will furnish 
the wire. If unable to do this 
yourself, perhaps a mechanically 
inclined friend will help you out; 
for it does take clever fingers and 
mechanical understanding to at- 
tach the wires to the hooks of a 
trout lure. 

So much for worms and min- 
nows. As flies are not a subject of 
discussion here, we'll skip to 
grasshoppers and crickets—and 
here the artificials that imitate 
them do very well indeed. These 
insects, naturally, are thought of 
as surface baits. When the live 
hopper or cricket drops on the 
water it floats and starts strug- 
gling on the surface. When fished 
on the surface, these artificials 
av- will bring strikes readily enough 
Lt? but the percentage of hooked fish 
out of the total number of rises is 
indeed discouraging. Strange] 
enough, the more the artificial resembl« 
the insect, the more difficulty there is in 
hooking the fish. This is mostly due t 
the fact that the more exact replicas a! 
made of a material that is very buoya! 
but hard, such as cork or balsa wo 
Also, as the lure is rather large, when fi 
come for them the force of the rise some- 
times seems to push the lure away; and 
if the rise is of the sucking variety, th 
buoyancy of the lure resists the sucti 
The imitations made of feathers, on the 
other hand, while not looking so mt 
like the real thing, do not have this fa 

The floating grasshoppers and thell 
like will sometimes prove very takin 
when fished sunken. Use just enough lea¢ 
to sink the lure slowly, and attach the 
sinker some 10 in. above the bug, direct! 
to the leader rather than on a drop 
snell as recommended for floating plugs 
As you drift these lures downstream in 
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the current, give them a bit of action, 
just enough to make them appear to be 
struggling. In this connection, last season 
I tried this stunt with a nymph, having 
made a special floater for the purpose. I 
took a couple of trout with it, and then 
lost the lure when an unexpectedly large 
fish hit and I struck it too hard, breaking 
the 4X leader I was using. Because the 
floating nymph had been hard to tie, I 
never did get around to making another 
like it. However, I shall try it again some- 
time because the idea, being basically 
sound, is worthy of development. 

One of the principal reasons for the use 
of artificials is to get more sport with less 
bother. They free you from the trouble- 
some care required in the use of live 
baits. Artificials, also, save many small 
fish which are returned to the water, it 
being well established that the death rate 
among undersize fish taken on live bait 
is far greater than among those captured 
by artificials. Single-hook artificials rare- 
ly result in any loss if the fish are handled 
properly when being unhooked and re- 
leased. 

Whether you use live bait, its imitation, 
or both, it is necessary to study the game 
and learn how to present your bait to the 
fish. The best of lures can’t catch fish 
without use of skill to make it work ef- 
fectively. Learning how to use the natur- 
al bait is good practice because it is cer- 
tain eventually to make you more profi- 
cient with artificials—Ray Bergman. 


Chips on the Waves 


(Continued from page 29) 


Though John tried to make out that the 
fish was a tough one, it wasn’t long be- 
fore Ozzy whipped the gaff and lifted 
aboard a salmon not more than five 
pounds in size. 

But the firm, silvery, limber-tailed fel- 
low brought renewed hope—which is half 
the angler’s battle when luck has been 
bad. 

In order to give John free water, Dud 
had retrieved his lure; now both he and 
John were eager to play their spinners 
out again, when the guide requested them 
to wait. It was hard to talk above the 
noise of the motor, so we impatiently 
waited and wondered. Again Ozzy was 
lining up landmarks and studying the 
tidal current, which at this time was 
traveling rapidly seaward. After several 
minutes of maneuvering in the swift 
channel he directed me to drop the bow 
anchor. The outboard was shut down, 
and now we were in position to do our 
fishing in a slightly different way. 

Remember the sack of driftwood 
chips? Ozzy dragged them out from be- 
neath a seat. With the current as swift 
as it was, he advised a little more lead 
for the spinner rig. The idea was to have 
the sinker on the bottom, with the lure a 
couple of feet above; the current would 
furnish action to the spinner. Then Ozzy 
selected a redwood chip and to its edge 
hooked a barb of John’s lure. The wood 
was then set afloat and the angler played 
out line. The guide watched the chip 
Closely, and when it had floated some 150 
feet he directed: “Now! Snap it loose!” 
A sharp lift of the rod pulled the hook 
out of the soft bark, and the possible 
trade of a chip for a Chinook was made. 

Dud was next to have his spinner thus 
Carried away. “I feel just like a trade 
rat,” he exclaimed. And now we're right 
back to where this narrative started. 

_ It seems that this innovation of “cast- 
ing” a lure by means of a wood chip 
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When Shakespeare’s famous 
Wondereel was presented to the 
angling world, just before the 
war, it immediately started to 
develop a new family fishing 
companionship. 

At last, wives, young sons 
and daughters, could learn to 


cast accurately within a few 










Wondereel 


LONG CASTS -NWO BACKLASH 
NO THOMBING 


minutes. Gone were the 


troublesome backlashes. Night fishing became a greater 
thrill. The fun of fighting game fish was no longer re- 
stricted to experienced bait casters. 

The call to arms interrupted all that. Shakespeare crafts- 
men went to work on intricate bombing devices and controls 


for the G. I. Joes of the air. 


But war can’t stop hopes and plans for the future. Some- 


day, when families are reunited, 


their fishing companionship 


will be more important than ever. Here at Shakespeare we 


will be ready for those days 
with the same fine precision- 
built tackle that has set the pace 
for over four decades. The 
Shakespeare Company, 209 E. 
Kalamazoo Ave., Kalamazoo 
2F, Michigan. 


Send for FREE Pocket Fishing Guide 
Shows best days to fish in & 

1945. “Blacker the fish 
— better the day for A ss 
fishing.” Write tody. y Ay = 5 
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Since 1867 
WORLD'S FINEST TACKLE 


When fishing records are made... 
they are made with vom HOFE tackle. 
Some famous vom HOFE items are 
still available direct from the maker. 


EDWARD vom HOFE & CO. 


113-115 S. 16th St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
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TROUT 
STEELHEAD 
STREAMER 


EXPERTLY TIED BY FLY FISHERMEN 
Only Best Materials Used. Send for FREE Price List 


‘HARGER’S, 1358 N. 21st St., Salem, Oregon 


Keep your eye on the Infantry 
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PENN FISHING TACKLE MFG. CO. 
3028 HUNTING PARK AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA 32, PENNA. 








comes from the practical ingenuity of the 
Indians, who originally took their salmon 
with hand lines. The chip method is prac- 
ticable also with modern tackle, for it 
enables an angler to present his spinner 
as far down in the river mouth as he de- 
sires, without putting his boat in a dan- 
gerous position. Furthermore, when an- 
chored boats are crowded in a channel 
which is not an uncommon situation dur- 
ing a good ,.salmon run—the float trick 
eliminates the danger of wildly flying 
hooks and sinkers. 


_ S it came about that Dud brought 
| up the trade-rat analogy. It is com- 


|mon knowledge among woodsmen that 
the mentioned ill-smelling varmint will 


| invade camp or cabin in the night and 
| steal some-small item, leaving in its place 
a chip or token of some sort. Dud claims 
that a trade rat once stole his upper plate, 
so perhaps that accounts for his interest 
in the comparison. But, when applied to 
Pacific salmon fishing, there is a differ- 
ence. All the pack rat has to do is dropa 
chip and run off with your toothbrush; 
whereas the angler, upon dropping his 
chip, can only hope that a mighty Chi- 
nook will attack the spinner. 

I have said that ours was the only boat 
in the area. That was correct—a while 
back. Whether someone actually spotted 
the small salmon John had taken, or 
simply assumed that Woolworth’s boat 
wouldn’t be anchored in the channel un- 
less there was something doing, we'll 
never know—but now two more 
were parked near us, with the occupants 
“chipping” for salmon. 

Presently John had 
failed to hook the fish. Then, seconds 
afterward, Dud’s rod crashed against the 
gunwale and he was fast to his first 
salmon. 

“Keep your rod up!” 

“Tell it to the fish,” 
“T’'m doing all I can!” 

What with the strong tidal current and 
his finny foe in the finest physical con- 
dition, Dud could do little more than 
hang on. The rod dived and throbbed, 
and I could see the spool steadily dimin- 
ishing in size. Something had to happen, 
but quick! The salmon had been heading 
back toward the sea; now the line gradu- 
ally began to cut cross current, and soon 
the fighter was in less turbulent water. 

Dud managed to gain some line, and 
the building up of his reel gave us all a 
less tense feeling. Out of the corner of 
my eye I noted that now there were four 
other boats lined up in the channel. The 
final fling of the Chinook took it under a 
neighboring craft, but» fortunately there 
was no resulting entanglement. 


Ozzy cautioned. 


HORTLY we saw the fish, fully twenty 

pounds in weight. It threw spray wide 
and free until Ozzy sank the gaff. Then 
the salmon was in the boat and being 
subjected to the usual conking, which 
left it shivering as Dud removed his lure 
from the black mouth. 

About this time a near-by boat was a 
scene of action. An Indian and his wife 
were aboard. The woman hooked a Chi- 
nook but immediately turned the line 
over to her spouse. With them the thrill 
of taking a big fish was of far less im- 
portance than meat in the boat. And the 
buck brought it in—a good three-footer. 

In addition, there were noises of excite- 
ment from other craft, and it semed evi- 
dent, as Ozzy delighted in repeating, that 
we had hit a Chinook run right on the 
nose. 

In this style of fishing two rigs at a 
time are enough to be played out from a 
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boats | 


another hit but | 


Dud came back. | 











Another Spring! 


The days are flying and soon the 
lure of fishing in white waters or 
still pools will call you from 
walled-in winter. 

Your dealer has, or can get for 
you, the famous Drybak ‘eathe Ts 
light Fishing and Hunting 
Clothes. Naturally quantities 
are restricted for we are still 
working on government con- 
tracts. It may be advisable to 
order yours early. 

These clothes are of strong, 
medium weight, forest-green 
poplin, treate d for water-re pe |]. 
lency, and designe -d with special 
features (some patented) that 
make them just right for the job. 

Write for a free folder, 
“Drybak Fishing and Hunting 
Clothes.” 


Fishing Coats........-. $4.50-$10.00 
Fishing Pants.......... -$5.50-$7.50 
Hunting Coats........ $9. 50- $18.00 
Hunting Pants........-.- $6.75-$8.50 


Pry bak 


FISHING CLOTHES + HUNTING CLOTHES 
WORK - WEAR 


DRYBAK CORPORATION 
___ BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


THE 





THIS S WAR WILL STOP! 





WHEN IT DOES 


Luxon Products, now fighting 100% 
will make de- 


pendable swivels, snaps and leaders 


for victory, again 
for you. 


LUXON PRODUCTS, NEWARK, N. 


CATCH BIGCER FIS 
Glo 


L PAT. PEND. s: 
Attract Fish Like a 
Light Draws Moths 2 





" AND MORE 
OF EM! 


Instantly attached to any 
Bait... Floaters, Sinkers, Flies 
Once you use o GLO-LURE you'll never 
fish without one. The shy fellows con? 
resist it. Lond your limit EVERY time you 
fish. Order an amazing GLO-LURE todcy 
Only $1.00 postpaid. Double your money 
bock, if not sotisfied. 
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Ice Hockey 


Flashing, thrilling sport from Canada 








187 ICE SKATING was probably 

brought to Canada by British 
soldiers. Here it evolved into “shinny” 
and by 1875, Corby’s 17th year as a 
great Canadian whiskey name, the game 
of hockey made its appearance in 


Montreal. 
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189 THE STANLEY CUP, most prized 
hockey trophy, was put up for 
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iia Coast Canadian teams. In 1897, when 
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: Corby’s had been a famous Canadian 

3 ae ” name for 59 years, hockey was intro- 


duced in Boston. 
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‘GRAND OLD CANADIAN NAME 


PRODUCED IN U.S. A. under the direct 


supervision of our expert Canadian blender. 






Hockey is one of Canada’s gifts to the U.S.A. The 
name Corby’s is another. Respected for generations 
in the Dominion, the name Corby’s brings you a 


light, sociable whiskey you will be glad to know, 


pleased to serve your friends. Corby’s will appear 190 INDOOR HOCKEY touk hold in 
other cit 





more often everywhere as wartime restrictions are | Cleveland, began to spread to 
lifted. Watch for your chance to meet this whiskey | es in the U.S. A. In 1945, 
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with the grand old Canadian name. | great whiskey 
: tradition, hockey is being played before 
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single boat. But now Dud took time out 
to let his blood pressure subside, so I had 
the satisfaction of seeing a chip bearing 
my calling card ride the current. Present- 
ly a small fish hit my lure, but it held on 
only for a minute. Chancing that the 
spinner was not twisted with leader or 
sinker line, I did not reel in. 


OR perhaps half an hour thereafter 

action was scarce among the boats, 
which now numbered nine. We had been 
dealing with the advance patrol; then, 
suddenly, we were in contact with the 
main force. And what contact! Almost 
simvitaneously, three good fish were 
hooked. 

John had been one of the lucky trio, 
and his Chinook showed itself while still 
a good way from the boat, twisting in the 
leader in such a manner that it was al- 
most helpless to continue the fight. Ever 
try dragging a 32-pound brute against a 
current? Every second John thought his 
line would give way, but fortunately it 
didn’t, and there were audible sighs when 
Ozzy finally swung the gaff. Even the 
friendly Indian near by gave John a 
handshake after the fashion of a boxer 
in the ring. 

My brother was through for the after- 
noon, for in the waters of northern Cali- 
fornia a sportsman can take only two 
salmon a day. So it was Dud and I who, 
like poker players, tossed in our chips. 

Ozzy wore a constant grin at the turn 
of events. Without doubt word of the 
early salmon run already was being 
passed around in near-by towns. Now the 
Chinook, unlike his Atlantic cousin, is 
available to rich and poor alike, He will 
battle on the end of a hand line as well as 
on a modern outfit. His steaks are unsur- 
passed by any finny competitor. And all 
that meant good business for Ozzie in 
the immediate future when the good 
news would bring anglers on the run. 

The chip which carried my spinner 
down the current proved a twister. Hard- 

’ fifty feet from the boat it rolled, and 
consequently my lure was deposited far 
from the desired spot. I could have reeled 
in and started it out again, but on a hunch 
I let it ride. I felt the sinker hit the chan- 
nel floor, and only seconds later a fish 

truck hard and was on! I knew at once 
that I was in for a fight. 

After a few side rushes the salmon, in- 
stead of taking advantage of the current, 
chose to travel upstream, as if uncon- 

erned about the fact that it was hooked. 
Right under the boat nosed the fish, with- 
out much encouragement from rod and 
line. But when the scaly traveler con- 
tinued to head for the anchor rope I gave 
it the bamboo. The rest of the scrap was 
a problem of pumping and holding each 
advantage. Silver flashed alongside, the 
gaff swung with its usual artistry, and 
the capture of a fourteen-pound salmon 
was a happy recollection. 

Came a change in the tide, and after a 
period of indecision the current started to 
flow upstream, Ozzy announced that the 
real fishing was about to begin; the in- 
coming sea water would bring in many 
“undecided” Chinooks. But there must 
have been seventy or more pounds of 
Salmon in the boat already—salmon des- 
tined for the nearest sportsman’s can- 
nery—~and the sun was declining. Yes, it 
was time to go; but we still could look 
forward to tomorrow. 


OMORRCW came, and with it any 
number of eager anglers. The channel 
was lined with boats. Fishing news, like 
Main Street gossip, just has to get 
und. 
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for Exciting 
ALT WATER FISHING 
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@ While there is consider- 

# able argument among salt 
& ; =: water anglers as to just what 
ie, “8 fish is tops when taken on 

: light, sporty tackle—there 
is never any argument about 
equipmentwhenGepArmor- 
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‘ ra superior action, strength 
and balance brings out every 
ounce of pleasure this great 
sport can provide. Further- 















more—they are the only 
rods guaranteed against salt 
water corrosion. 

Gep also manufactures a 
complete line of B AIT CAST- 
ING Rops and Fity Rops— = ' 


all popularly priced. 
* * * 


to enjoy economical fishing 
trips in years to come— 


BUY WAR BONDS TODAY 
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WNTIL PEACE COMES 
»+. and Uncle Gem no lori 
needs our prodyttion.. . pled 
be very careful dnd considerate 
_ of your fishing tackle. to make 


© ei last as long as possible. 


Gephart Mfg. Co. 


1020 West Adams Street, Chicago 7, Illinois 
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ITTERBUG Surprises Maine Angi 


“Dear Fred: One morning last August my wife and I started out 
to cast for big mouth bass on the Mill Pond—a not very large 
pond. I was doubtful as to how the fish would bite so I thought I 
would try my luck on something new — the frog Jitterbug. 

“The first five casts brought in three fish, which is good fishing 
I believe. They averaged 114 to 134 lbs. each. You bet I am glad 
to recommend the Jitterbug.”"—-Charles H. Niles, Hollowell, Maine. 


Kills Bass Day or Night 


The Jitterbug is a noisy surface dancer, especially adapted for day or 
night fishing in calm waters. It wobbles along on the surface with a 
struggling action as exciting to fish as it is to fishermen, for you see and 
hear the strike. Jitterbug is easy to use. You don’t have to jerk your arm 
off to make it work. Write for my catalog on Jitterbugs and Hawaiian 


Wigglers, famous weedless baits. 





JITTERBUG 
$1.21 


FRED ARBOGAST & 





‘.. 1M NO HARDY MOUNTAINEER 


“Call me a tenderfoot if you like .. . I'l] admit it 
Lived in the city all my life . . . chained to a desk 
for more years than I can remember. Sure I love 
the outdoors . . . break away for a week of fishin’ 
or huntin’ whenever I can. But when I go... I go 
in comfort . . . in a Red Head outfit.” 

For over twenty years Red Head has served the 
in-and-out outdoorsman... the city born and bred 
sportsman who prefers roughing it in comfort . .. 
whose outfit is usually the envy of every hardy 
mountaineer, lumberjack, or what-not. Take Red 
Head Sport Shirts . . . they’ve got all the snap 
and style well dressed men demand . . . plus 
full roomy comfort designed to cushion the bumps 
of roughing it. 

Right now, of course, Uncle Sam has first call 
on the fine fabrics that go into the making of 
Red Head Sport Shirts . . . so buy war bonds 
today and put Red Head Sport Shirts on the top 
of your post-war shopping list. 


RED HEAD 


SPORT SHIRTS 





“SPORT TOGS TO FIT THE SPORT” 






422 North ® Akron 3, Ohio 


eles 





eee 


Charles A. Niles caught ’em on the Jitterbug. 





Anglers’ Queries 


Bullheads as Trout Bait 


Question: Have you ever heard of using 
small bullheads as trout bait? A veteran fisher- 
man in Connecticut recommended them to me. 
—N. B.*W., New York. 


Answer: While I have never tried them I 
see no reason why bullheads wouldn’t make 
excellent trout bait. Bullheads are very plen- 
tiful in many northern trout ponds and lakes, 
so no doubt they are gobbled up by large, 
cannibalistic brookies. As a matter of fact, 
I have several times found small bullheads 
in the stomachs of trout I have caught on 
flies.—R. B. 


Record Tunas 


Question: Will you please give me the 
figures on the largest tuna of various species 
taken by sportsmen and commercial fishermen? 


—J. T. G., Calif. 


Answer: Here are the only records I have at 
the moment on tunas: A 265-lb. Allison tuna 
was taken on 24-thread line at Makua, T. H., in 
1937. In 1940 a bluefin weighing 927 lb. was 
taken on 54-thread line at Ipswich Bay, Mass. 
In 1936 a dogtooth tuna weighing 1514/5 Ib. 
was pulled out of Tahitian waters at the end of a 
24-thread line. 

Jordon and Evermann mention a 1,500-lb. tuna 
which was taken by other methods, but they 
do not give the species or the location.—R. B. 


Those Wicked Spines 


Question: On a recent fishing trip I hauled 
in a 10-in. black bass and grabbed him to re- 
move the hook. Suddenly the fish gave a 
healthy wiggle and the spines of his dorsal fin 
stabbed my little finger. In about 5 minutes the 


finger was quite swollen. The swelling we 
down in a couple of hours but the finger 
mained pretty sore. Can all fish lacerate 
like this, and is such a wound serious?—D. 
Wis. 


Answer: The spines of the dorsal fin of t 
bass may be slightly toxic to some people, but 
wound from them is not serious. The teeth 
the brook trout affect me. I remember 
time after killing several 2-lb. brookies 
breaking their necks I had a sore and swe 
hand for several days. The slight infection « 
usually be stopped by washing the lacerat 
thoroughly and dabbing iodine it—R. B 


Elusive Lunkers 


Question: I’ve spent my last two sun 
vacations fishing an artificial lake at Ta 
Rock State Park, S. C The creek which fe 
this lake has long been inhabited by nat 
trout, and the lake itself has been stocked w 
several thousand rainbows as well as bass ; 
blue cats.. Folks tell me they've seen bass 
trout as big as 24 in. in the lake, but I’ve fis 
two weeks steady at all hours in mid-July « 
have never connected with anything bigger t 
a 14-in. bass. I’ve used everything I c 
think of, including plugs, worms, and live nm 
nows. What do you think accounts for my 
different luck? No motorboats are allowed 
the water, the bottom has an abundant grov 
of weeds, and, to the best of my knowled; 
there are no underwater springs.—R. M< 
South Carolina. 


Answer: Lake-dwelling rainbows often r 
poor sport for fishermen because they stay 
the deep water during the summer. Of cou 
deep trolling will sometimes bring results 
there are streams running into the lake w! 
will float decent-size fish, there should t 
rainbow run sometime between November 
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April 15, according to water temperatures and 
the strain of the rainbows. 

Have you tried fishing for those big bass 
vith surface bugs? When bugs are fished as 
ney should be—and in places where the fish 
re—they are mighty effective.—R. B. 


Sluggish Line | 


Question: Recently I purchased an 8% ft., 
;-oz. rod of excellent make, which I intend to 
se only for fly fishing for trout. I matched it 
th an H-D-G torpedo-head line, but with this 
1e the action seems sluggish and soft. Would | 
double-tapered line work better, and if so 
1at size?—R. B., Conn. 


Answer: While it is most difficult to tell just 
1at line is best for any rod without having | 
rod to cast, I have noted a tendency for 
rpedo-headed lines te make 2 rod feel sluggish 

you mention. 

It may be that a double-tapered line would | 
ork best. I know I prefer the double taper, 
<cept on occasions when long distance is neces- 
iry—something not usual when trout fishing in 
astern waters.—R. B. 






100, (PROOF 


Delicidus straight 


or \ 


Lures for Various Fishes | grec 


Question: Would an 8%-ft., medium-weight he th 
it rod be good for panfish, shad, bass, north- | - - @ smooth surprise 
1 pike, and pickerel? Also, please advise me MANLY in every way... for 


hether a fly line and reel are absolutely neces- 
ry; what lures to use on these fish, and how hardy hosts and hearty en 
ng a leader.—A. M. T., Conn. joyment . . . lifts common 


drinks to special importance 


» edie Saif 

















Answer: The rod is a bit light for shad, bass, 


i pickerel, but it can be used for them. oc e © distinctively different, 
Both fly line and fly reel are necessary for | it is becoming a 
atisfactory work. Only a fly line has the right : ‘ 
moothness and stiffness for easy casting, anda _ | favorite the country 


over! 


mM. S. WALKER, Inc., BOSTON, MASS. 


MAKERS OF FAMOUS OLD MELODY LIQUEURS 
(70 Proof) AND OLD MEDFORD BRAND RUM (86 Proof) 


reel not made for the fly line is unsatisfactory, 

ugh it may be used if necessary. 

The length of the leader varies with the 
nditions and the fish sought. Anything from 
3 to 9 ft. might be in order. 

Lures for panfish: any of the wet and dry flies 
ed for trout will be O.K.; say in sizes 6 and 8. 
fellow, black, and combinations of these are 
good. Also bugs. 

For bass: surface bugs are excellent, as are _— . 
streamers. A small spinner often makes the —_ Easy 
wet flies and streamers more effective. Of ’ 7 
course, no spinner is used with the surface lures. ' 

Northern pike and pickerel will strike about ° 
nything a bass will, but it is dangerous to use 
it when fishing for them because of their 
sharp teeth. 

Shad will take a salmon-colored fly pretty 
ell — 3 






















Sin ipl ified. step-by-step instruc- 
t able you to tie authentic 
VP tterns or “try your own ideas! 
contains enough hooks for 20 
nd enough material for an exe 
50, plenty of dyed and natural 
ha il s,Impali Tail,quills,tinsel, gost 
thread,cement,wax,hooksand PAI 
vise! Send dollar bill, check or mone, 
order for complete kit postpaid 


| ORDER ONE oF THESE SUPER VALUE KITS! 


Bluing Ferrule 


Question: What can I use to blue the ferrules 
na fly rod I’m making, and how do I apply 





?—R. K., Tex. more complete for wet, dry, streamers, bass 
1 nymphs. Tie flies for EXTRA MONEY ot 
Answer: The chemical processes used for ible your fun catching fish with flies you tie yourself! 
4 ‘ 1. Contains sufficient materials to tie about 170 

bluir Tray . 209 . 
7 ne oe. gree —. — > steel, and are more flies than hooks supplied. Postpaid $1.98. 
a 2. Enough materials are included to tie about 245 


3 For ferrules you want the gun bluing which flies, more than hooks furnished. Postpaid $2.98. 
; is a lacquer enamel, like fingernail polish. It 


1ires some skill to get it on smoothly. You G A M E F I 4s H M A Pp 3. A veritable gold-mine of fly tying equipment 








ah die . Enough materi to tie abe nut 320 more flies than 
ight try dipping. First roughen the ferrule | iy 7 NATURAL COLORS. 182 Species! Lists all | hooks supplied. Very unusual offer. Postpaid $4.39. 
h fine emery paper to get good adhesion. fecords! Size: 3 ft. by 3 ft. Gorgeous color | COMPLETE LINE OF VISES AND ACCESSORIES. 
—R. B. print makes beautiful GIFT, For den, office | Pre fessional tying vises $1.25, $1.75, $3.00, $4.95 on 
or cabin. Limited edition, sent prepaid. $7.50. rE and for im ate shipmer at. Order one today from 

a is Also Map of Dogs in 7 colors. $7.50. and Game thi ne ement on money-back guarantee. 
Preserving Bait Birds Map in color, $5.00 plete new 1945 Catalog. Thousands of 
| dhcp ee FREE : i tyi ng supplies clearly illustrated and d« 

THE SPORTSMAN’S MAP CO. scribed. Send post card today. 


Question: What’s a good recipe for preserv- 
pork rind for bait, and can you also give me_ | 
for preserving minnows?—R. McK., On- | 
| 
| 
} 


2305 Commonwealth, C!-"- 





ago 14, ill. TACK-L-TYERS, Dept. 602, EVANSTON, ILL. 
o, Can. 
Answer: The following instructions are more 


2 guide than infallible recipes: 
Cut pork rind to the desired size and shape, 












You're entitled to go after your fish with any 








10ving all skin. Place it in a 90 percent salt | lure you please, but it’s smarter to fish with 
rine—heavy enough to float a potato. Leave -_ mee 4 — — pn = nbs ey. gh 
the rind completely covered in the brine for at lure is ACTI ao | Stites 0 Gunes te Wale matten, 
east 48 hours, until the brine strikes com- we'll put the FLATFISH\ up against any and all comers 
etely through it. Then remove the rind and —past, present or future. When you see how gracefully 
rain it You may bleach the rind by soaking | it skims through the water, you'll ay it ha 2 swime- 
> * . . ; ming technique that even a fish could w afford to 

afew hours in diluted hydrochloric or acetic | copy. Exclusive offset hooking. Lures in 21 colors. 

id. This may be done either before or after | Underwater, surface and trolling models, $1.10 each. 
curing. When well drained, pack in bottles with Musky, $1.25 Flyrod size 95c. Write for FREE Color 
gh formaldehyde (10 to 20 percent) or Flyrod Model Catalog, including 4,000 word treatise on plug fishing. 
sodium benzoate to cover it. tele Me eae a 

To preserve minnows, soak them in a fruit 11S Ge 1/36 os per HELIN TACKLE CO. 
jar of water with 1 tbsp. formaldehyde added. for casting or troll- (HW VEIifE 6342 Pulford Ave., Detroit 7, Mich. 


ing 95c each 
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You get Free Reeling” with 
SUNSET Lines. No splices... no 
lumps or bumps. They're precision- 
built for perfect casting. 

Many of the machines in the 
SUNSET plant have been espe- 
cially designed by our own engi- 
neers... that’s the secret of the 
greater smoothness and accuracy 
of SUNSET Lines. 


SOLD ONLY THRU DEALERS 


Send for ‘Free Fishing Guide. | 
| Print Plainly Name & Address. 


SUNSET LINE & TWINE CO. dep. 0.1. 


564 SIXTH ST., SAN FRANCISCO 3 


UNSET 









You may also add 1 tsp. glycerine; this is not 
required, but some say it makes the minnows 


| more attractive to the fish. After a few days 
| pour off the water and refill the jar with another 
| solution of the same proportions. If the min- 
| nows appear too hard, use more water; if too 


soft, more formaldehyde.—R. B. 


Trouble With Spinning Rod 


Question: I have tried three kinds of line, 
and still can’t do anything with my spinning 
outfits. On my last fishing trip I decided to 
give it another try and, using a Devon minnow, 


50 ft. was all the distance I could get; and the | 


minnow hit the water with such a splash it 
probably scared away all the trout. I can cast 
a fly 80 ft. with my fly rod. Could you give 
me any pointers on using the outfit?—V. M., 
Quebec, Can. 


Answer: It is quite possible you are trying 
to cast with a lure that’s too light. It may well 
be that your outfit won’t work properly with a 
lure that weighs less than % oz. 

Of course, the lighter the line the more 
distance you can cast. However, in this re- 
spect, I have found that a 5-lb.-test Nylon is 
about as near right in all respects as any J 
have yet used.—R. B 


Draining Lake 


Question: We own a man-made lake which is 
inhabited by goldfish. Last year we had it 


| stocked with trout but there are now none left 


to speak of. We think the goldfish, which are 
members of the carp family, are the cause of 
this. Now we are thinking of draining the lake, 
but it seems we would lose the few remaining 
trout as well as the carp. What advice can you 
give us?—F. M. Jr., S. C. 


Answer: The only practical way I know to 
rid a pond of objectionable fish is to drain it. 


| If you desire to save some of the desirable fish 


it may be possible to drain to a certain point 


| and then do the elimination by seining. 


Probably the best way to save the trout would 
be to build an enclosure of galvanized screen- 
ing in the partilly drained pond, and segregate 
them in it. If there are very few trout, however, 
they could be kept in live boxes. Incidentally, 
do your draining when the weather is cool and 
the water cold. 

It may be, of course, that your pond is not 
suitable for trout, but would be better for a 
species which would feed on the goldfish—such 
as bass. This could be determined by having 
a fish conservationist experienced in such work 
make an analysis of the water.—R. B. 


Line for Fly Fishing for Bass 


Question: What line should I use with a 7-oz. 
fly rod? I have a level E line now. 

Also, what test leader should I use with the 
line—for both wet-fly and dry-fly bass fishing? 
What length should the leader be?—L. S. W.., 
Tex. 


Answer: You did not give the length of your 
rod, but a 7-ouncer would probably take a level 
C, or, at the lightest, a D. I am afraid the E is 
a bit light for the best work, although it will 
be usable with limitations. 

A good length leader for all-round bass fishing 
is 6 ft., although you could get by with 3 ft. or 
even less. A good weight for a level bass leader 
is .015. Personally, I prefer a tapered leader, 7'2 
to 9 ft. long, tapering from .019 to .014.—R. B. 


Lures for Pickerel 


Question: I am strictly a fly-rod fisherman— 
for bass, trout, and panfish, but this year I in- 
tend to take a crack at the local pickerel. To 
the best of my knowledge they run from legal 
size up to 24 in., and I would appreciate any 
tips you can give me as to the bugs or flies to 
use.—R. H., New York. 


Answer: Basically, pickerel are minnow feed- 
ers, so any lure that looks like a minnow would 
be the best bait. This means streamers and 
spinners rather than floating bugs, although 
the latter sometimes work. Probably the one 
best lure for pickerel, which can be used on a 
fly rod, is a spinner and fly combination; or 
spinner and pork rind (perch belly, if pork rind 
isn't available).—R. B. 
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C LEADER 
MATERIALS 


For Fresh and 
C salt Water Fishing 














Synthetic Knotless 
LEADER MATERIAL 


Full strength and_easy to tie—wet or 
dry. Requires no soaking. Choice of Clear 
or Olive Green in 2 to 50 Ib. tests. Avail- 
able in 10 yd., 30 yd., and 100 yd. coils. 
Braided Synthetic Leader Material 
From 15 to 75 Ib. test 





Stainless Steel and Bronze 


TROLLING LINES 


Non-kinking, easy-handling, finest quality 

metal lines for deep-water fishing. Sup- 

plied on handy, durable wood winders. 
Braided or Twisted 


Cg ee 


J 





Now Available 
4 at Your Dealers— 





New Improved 
Aluminum 


FLY REELS 


Popularly priced, superbly light, yet 
extremely sturdy and dependable. Has 
case-hardened click... can also be used 
as a free-running reel. Modern design of 
ventilated spool increases line capacity. 


At Leading Dealers... Everywhere 
All Edwards Tackle Made in U. S. A. 


EDWARDS MFG. CO. 


2215 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 16, Ill. 



































Gray Nymph 


(Continued from page 17) 


limit to become embarrassed. Full of 
the good will coming from a full creel, 
he took down his outfit. “Here,” he 
said, “gimme the oars. You can fish.” 

I’d caught some trout on spinners, 








ind had had enough. But Lee seized the 

ars, anyway. “You git to fishin’, you lazy More than a century of expert line mak- 

wolloper. Let’s see what that meget | ing is back of every HALL OF FAME line. The 

fly of yours will do. Come on now, let's | Same sturdy, dependable quality that today means HENRY HALL 


see.” In a spirit of fun he pointed toa 
big black lava that poked its nose above 
water a quarter mile downstream. “See 


so much to our men overseas (in Emergency Kits, founder of the 
Parachute Cords and Sutures)“s embodied in “Att L'NE OF FAME 


) 





that rock?” he grinned. “There’s a every yard—whether for fresh or salt water fishing. ®r" = 2 Say a ae 
. ° rs . \ inners in Belfast, Ireland, 

lunker just behind it. A fisherman could Several special processes, exctusive to the\HALL OF a ene naieeel aan 
catch him. I’d do it myself, except that FAME LINES, in the hands 4f operators of years and coming to America, Henry 
I'm no hog.” years of experience, prodice lines of incomparable “4! should apply that herit- 
’ age of skill to the making of 


smoothness and of just 
maximum strength, 


e right absorption to\insure 





Well, we hadn’t caught a sizable fish fishing lines. Since 1840, 


ill forty miles, and a guy can’t expect \ through several generations, 
his pet bug to catch trout out of plaster. HALL’S CELEBRA D BASS TARPON and TUNA mayne og 4 
But I tied on the big Gray Nymph, and LINE has made tournament history for over 100 yeaks. Lincs or FAME outstand~ 
s Lee rowed with great ceremony to It is made of top grade pure SO's lea Irish linen yarn. 4 ing in popularity. 
where the rock broke the river into a will stand the toughest abuse, retain its firm twist and, 
2 “4 : will not waterlég. 
foamy backwash I tossed it overboard. PY 
It seemed to catch on the bottom Many Yall Lines aree at Wa Sy) 
until I tightened line and realized what \ anes 
So you may not always be abl&to secure a 


was up. We boated that fish half a 
mile downstream, and he’d hit close to 
four pounds... . 

Now this Gray Nymph is all wrong. 
All the fishing books say a fly must be 
either Natural or Attractor. Learned 
men, after studying the trout’s appetites, 
and have duplicated his alimentary in- 
take with laudable finesse. Purists of P 
Izaak Walton’s great fraternity have card or letter. It's yours 
garnered much wisdom, fun, and fish. THE ASKING. 

For one to rise from a rear seat in the | 

: din ° 256 PARK AVE 
kindergarten and hint at the possibility HALL Go) ° 
of concocting one fly endowed with the MANE RPORA TION HIGHLAND MILLS,NY. 
merits of the many—this, of course, is 
heresy. Consider the appalling loss of 


romance and interest, the dulled chal- elicats... By Butch:.. are Sherri] Lgvuipped 


just the line you want—but the ‘, 
far off, we hope, when deale VOrY a / 
where will again have a complet ssort-) fn 
ment. ——_—4 V4 
4h Your Dealer) 


y 
and if you would like our cataial f owlng || 
the various lines made, d a 

FREE “OR 














lenge to a trouter’s imagination, follow- 
ing a discovery that most of his trout 
might be caught with a single fly, in- 
stead of the dozens that bedeck his 
person. 

Maybe it’s the confidence a guy gets 
from using one fly, season after season, 
regardless of conditions. Maybe the 
will-to-have-’em-bite has something to 
do with it. Maybe this Gray Nymph 
looks, to lunkers, like a minnow or a 
worm—or like that gastronomical some- 
thing which trout, all down the ages, 
have been seeking. Sure I have other 
flles—hundreds. Sure I fish with ’em oc- 
casionally. But the fact remains that 
the more I use that one gray fly, the 
more I agree with Vissing: “If you can’t 
catch a feeding trout with it, you can’t 

anything else.” 

Here’s how you assemble one: Get a * - . 
Number 4 or 5 dry-fly hook. When done ; 
with gaping at its monstrous size, wind 

half a dozen fibers of badger-back 
hair for a tail, using gray silk thread. 


; -* 
; + ,e * : 
Sv: SHERRILL 
S—— 
Leave thread at fly’s tail end and scissors 


vais, “Weuaues the Quack Solan. a0e MAGNETIC DIRECTOR COMPASS 


copiously daub the thread-wound hook 


- 












) 4 - - 





with varnish. With the puff of blue This big brother of the famous’ entire peacetime line of Sherrill 
belly fur on the hook, start literally pre-war Sherrill auto compass Magnetic Director Compasses 
peatines teas dak oe ‘tue tote ype has established records in gruel- for boat, auto and plane...and 
turning with the right thumb ‘and fore- ling combat that assure greater they'll sell at popular prices! 
finger. Don’t give up. Eventually the Sherrill compass efficiency at BATTLE COMPASSES TODAY! 
hair will “ball up” and wind onto the war’s end. The new, battle-tested 


= 


hook, and can be spread into an elongated © eae . ai . : 
body Ketwacd am eighth and 6 quater principles of compass design built 


inch thick. | into this fine, precision instru- 


Next bind the body on with a spiral ment will be available in the 
wrapping of the thread, and add a | 
Sparse winding of gray hackle. Lastly, 
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AUTO AVIATION AND BOAT 
COMPASSES TOMORROW! 





SHERRILL RESEARCH CORP., PERU, IND. 








We all hope that the time will not be far 

distant when Coxe reels will once more 
be on the market. These reels ...made with the 
same skill and care as the critical wor material 
that now engages 100% of the Bronson manu- 
facturing facilities...are preferred by expe- 
rienced anglers whether on our inland waters 
or on the world's best deep-sea fishing grounds. 
The built-in quality in this fine line of fishing 
reels make them well worth the wait. 


INVEST IN THE FUTURE...uy Sereda 


Gal eset 
GC BRONSON REEL COMPANY 
Hii i Rca aay ‘d 











KEEPS FLY LINES AND 
FLIES AFLOAT LONGER 


Insist on Flotz! It prevents fly lines and 
flies from “water logging’. Keeps your 
line on top of the water where it is least 
distracting. Your bait has more allure. You 
catch more fish. Yes, expert fly fishermen 
say nothing even compares with Flotz. 
Also improves ree] action. Gives casts 
greater accuracy. Preserves lines. And 
Flotz is an excellent dressing for rods and 
other fishing equipment. Don’t go on a 
fly fishing trip without Flotz. Get a can 
right away! 





Made by 
The Simoniz Company 


Sold by IVANO INC., 123 E. 21st St., Chicago 16, Ill 




















wind on and varnish a gray head of th 
thread. 

Now take a look at what you have 
It’s hardly a fly, because it’s too big 
Not a minnow, because orthodox fish ar: 
free of pelt. Not a natural nymph, bs 
cause—in Idaho trout waters at least 
I've found nothing that resembles it. 

But dunk it upstream, ahead of 
rising rainbow, brother! Fish it lazil 
as you would a nymph, and on a fir 
tapered leader. And as you play Hi 
Nibs the Rainbow to a frazzle, pond: 
the fact that this one-fly fishing bu: 
ness is in line with the spirit of tl 
times—making one thing take the pla 
of many. 




















PINE DISK 


$ 





PROPER POSITION j 
ON ROD 














ITH very little effort you can m 

a casting-rod support which w 
help keep your reel in good conditi 
Materials needed are a small block 
pine, a %-in. pine dowel, a “s-in. sci 
eye, and a rod clamp. These clamps 
made in various sizes, primarily 
affixing reels to salt-water rods. 

Saw the block into a disk 1*; in. iJ 
ameter and % in. thick; then bore a 
in. hole in its center. The dowel, ab: 
%4 in. long, is glued into this hole and t 
rod clamp attached to it by a screw ¢ 

This little device supports the butt 0! 
the rod so that the reel is always on t 
keeping dirt and sand from the deli 
working parts. With reel repair p 
practically off the market for the d 
tion, this feature alone makes it wé 
your while to fit each of your cast 
rods with one of these gadgets 

With the reel supported as shown, 
one-man troller always gets a sure grip 
on the rod handle, with the thumb in 
position to put tension on the reel spool ; 
when setting the hook. Being small, bea 
these supports are not in your way when har 
casting. Russ R. Wise. 
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STUDY of fly fish- 
ing for winter-run 
steelheads has. been 
made by Ralph Wahl 
of Bellingham, Wash., 
who has sent us a summary of the results. 
“Most of the fishing was done on a 
sweeping riffle of the Skagit River,” he 
writes. “Twelve steelheads were landed 
between January and the middle of April. 
Many others were hooked but lost. The 
smallest steelhead weighed 6 lb., the 
largest 12% lb., the average was 9 lb. 

“Eleven of these fish were landed when 
the water was clear, when there was 
bright sunlight and little or no wind. The 
ther fish, the largest, was taken in roily 
water in a driving rain. 

“Height of the water seemed to make 
little difference. Fish were taken in low 
water and also in water 2% ft. above nor- 
mal low-water level. Clarity of the water 
eemed to be the biggest factor. 

“Water temperature showed some in- 
fluence. Ten fish were hooked at tem- 
peratures ranging between 48 and 54 de- 
grees F., but two, taken in January, took 
the fly in water which registered only 37 
degrees. The time of the day when fish 
hit varied from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., with the 
period from 11 a.m. to 5 p.m. being the 
best. 

“April was the best month, seven were 
landed then. March yielded two, Feb- 
ruary one, and January two. However, 
this proves little because unfavorable 
weather limited our fishing in February 
ind March. April’s showing doubtless 
would have been even better but for 
melting snow from the mountains which, 
by the 15th of the month, had ruined the 
river. 

‘The general conclusion reached from 

e records kept was that on the short, 
cold winter days steelheads are more 
likely to rise at about midday. As the 
days lengthen, and the water gets warm- 
er, mornings and evenings become the 
best time. Also, the fish strike more 
readily after the water temperature 
reaches 50 degrees F. 

“As for flies, varieties of white-wing 
bucktails worked best. The best pattern 
was an Umpqua tied on an extra-heavy 
hook. The Colonel Carey Special, with 
white polar-bear wings, was also good, 

was a sparsely tied Royal Coachman 
with white bucktail wings. Hook sizes 4 

nd 6 seemed about right. 

“Fly fishing for winter-run steelheads 

not easy. Sometimes it’s a long, long 
time between rises.” 

o * . 

Hal Baylis, veteran fisherman of 
Pleasantville, N. Y., calls attention to 
he fact that there will be less trouble in 
setting the hook of a surface bass bug 
f the strike with the rod is aided by a 
jerk of the line. This is a good thing 
to remember and practice. Often, as the 
bug is worked, the strike comes when 
the rod tip has been brought too far 
back to set the hook with rod alone. 
The upshot is that the fish throws the 
bug after a moment or two. Always 
bear in mind the line in your retrieving 
hand, have the slack under control at 
all times, and then, by giving a slight 
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JUDGES PICK 
PRIZE WINNERS IN SOUTH BEND BAIT COMPANY 
$3,000.00 FISHING PHOTO CONTEST 


*ANGLEWORMS” 


Perry Cragg, Cleveland, Ohio, Wins $750.00 in War Bonds 
Joe Mears, Pasadena, Calif., $500 Bond; Pau! R. Dederer, Summit, N.J., $250 Bond 


1,855 ENTRANTS SUBMIT 10,102 PICTURES 


From every state, from Canada, and from servicemen on the war fronts came 10,102 
fishing photographs to be entered in the South Bend $3,000.00 Fishing Photo Con- 
test. The judges, shown below, spent two days in making the War Bond Awards. 
All 1,855 entrants, whether or not they won a War Bond Award, will receive a 
great new South Bend bait as soon as our factory resumes production. Here’s the 
complete list of War Bond awards: 

ist PRIZE—$750.00 in War Bonds — Perry Cragg, Cleveland, Ohio. 

2nd PRIZE— $500.00 in War Bonds —Joe Mears, Pasadena, Calif. 

3rd PRIZE— $250.00 in War Bonds— Paul R. Dederer, Summit, N. J. 


4th, Sth, 6th — $100.00 in War Bonds 19th to 36th — $25.00 in War Bonds 
4. Clement Crouch, Fargo, North Dakota. 19. Ben A. Eddy, Portland, Oregon. 
5. Car’ Mansfield, Bloomingdale, Ohio. 20. C. A. Koonz, Evanston, Il. 


6. Hermann B. Deutsch, New Orleans, La. 
7th to 12th — $75.00 in War Bonds 

7. “Ike” Walton, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

8. LaVern Frost, Crystal, Mich. 

9. J. A. Pope, East Moline, Ill. 

10. Arthur Goldsmith, Terre Haute, Ind 

il. Jack Van Coevering, Plymouth, Mich. 


. Boyd Spencer, Minneapolis, Minn. 

. J. V. Weinhold, Kansas City, Kansas. 

. William Berkeley Payne, Washington, D.C. 

. Florence Higgins Northway, Grangeville, Ida. 
. L. McNally, Baltimore, Md. 

. George L. Bew ley, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Noel A. McKeon, Worcester, Mass. 

§. John R. Rippey, Omaha, Nebr. 





12. O. L. Snider, North Hollywood, Calif. 29 Robert Fude, South Orange, N. J. 
a 30. Gerald J. Oravetz, Billings, Mont. 
13th to 18th $50.00 in War Bonds 31. Walter E. Bailey, Lexington, N. Y. 
13. LeRoy H. Dorsey, Chicago, Ill. 2. L. M. Powell, Hartsdale, N. Y. 
14. Snow W. Smart, Riverside, Ill. y 33. Woodrow E. Dold, Speed, Ind. 
15. James A. Galbraith, Minneapolis, Minn 4. William H. Lattimer, South Bend, Ind. 
16. N. N. Nadeau, Minneapolis, Minn. 35. Robert Smith, Beloit, Wisc. 
17. Josef Muench, Santa Barbara, Calif. 36. Fred K. Wheeler, Amarillo, Texas. 


18. Bill Sharpe, Raleigh, N. C. 





— ¢ - 
JUDGES: 
Arthur F. Senior, Chicago, Illinois 
J. Hammond Brown, Baltimore, Md 
Harold Titus, Traverse City, Mich 
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writes: 


Leon Gimmy, Wood River, IIL, 


GIMMYS DRUG STORE 





Saturday last summer as the result of my prize 
bass contest. A little later 30 more were brought 
in and all of them were caught on Hawaiian 
Wigglers. Both of these limit catches were 
made by 8 a. m. from the Illinois River 
opposite Marquette State Park above 
Grafton, Ill. The fishermen above are 
E. E. Eddington of Wood River 
and E. Menken of AI- <a 
ton, Ill.” ai ee” 
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RRS Write for Catalog 








FRED ARBOGAST, 412 North St., Akron 3, O. 
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Deep Running 
No. | Hawaiian Wiggler—$1.10 








Bass in Gimmy’s Contest 
Were Caught on HAWAIIAN WIGGLERS 


“This 
picture shows the first 20 bass that came in one 
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THE LARGEST BASS-- [<i fao 
MORE BASS PRIZES -- a? a 
Any tackle used in salt-water fishing 


is more damaging to tackle than salt 





(lot 2h i CREEK CHUB LURES _should be washed off with fresh water 
‘|after each time of use. Almost nothing 


that’s left on indefinitely. 


in the 1943 | eee 





Field & Stream Soon it will be time for the natural- 
Big Fish bait fisherman to look over his supply of 
Contest! hooks and leaders. While some Ameri- 

| can-made hooks were distributed to the 
fee Ulgsest i = | trade during 1944, there weren't nearly 
Stream’s 1943 Prize Fishe (enough to take care of the demand. 
ing Contest wes 1316. 99/4 You’d better check up now, ascertain 


oz. whopper caught by 
Onville W 


. Fritz n Palm- your requirements, and put in your 
ers Lake, Texas, Nov. 29, order if a supply is not immediately 
Diesbat’ the Creek Chub available at your dealer’s. But don’t get 
With 3 First Prirer—and | more than you need, for that might keep 
20 totel prizes—(12 0 | some other fellow from getting any 


them f or Bass—the ~ ©. *.a 
for Pike, Wall-Eye, Mus- 
kie, Trout and Tarpon 

ek Chub Lures won al- 
mosttwice as many prizes 
as any other makel 


When we consider the many different 
| forms of life present in waters inhabited 
by game fish and panfish, it is no wonder 
that fly fishing has grown steadily in 

popularity. It is only with fly-rod crea- 
5TH BASS PRIZE tions that we can simulate many of the 
This 11 Ib. 1 oz. largemouth was caught by | fish foods. 
A, E. Riecken, Orlando, Florida, at Lake 4 
Fairview, July 26, 1943 on the Creek Darter, Many short and accurate casts will 
No, 2,000—winning 5th prize! bring more strikes than fewer and long- 


er casts which are not directed any- 

Until the restrictions on labor and materials | where in particular. ~ eo reason- 
are lifted our dealer's supply of Creek | 2¥le casting distance of your o jective- 

Chub L ea er he . “ Aeon erg say 30 to 40 ft.—and drop your plug into 

_ ee ey ee every spot that looks as if it might pos- 

z isibly hold a bass. For another thing, 

ona Bait Company Ind | reaching for distance is likely to cause 


and these waste precious 
CREEKCHUB BAITS CATCH MORE FSH 


| backlashes, 
fishing time. 
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Good Atlantic salmon dry-fly patter: 
are Gray and White Wulff, Brown a1 
Grizzly Bivisibles, Pink Lady with buck 
tail wings, Pink Lady Palmer, and Squi! 
rel Tails. Good sizes are 2, 4, 6, and 


A potent argument in favor of usin; 
artificial lures instead of minnows, craw 
fish, and other aquatic creatures is th: 
in many cases such natural bait come 
from the very lakes you fish. The takin; 
of these foods from the water thus rol 
game fish of their chief food suppl; 
Death losses in handling minnows fi 
sale are particularly heavy, and Co) 
tinual seining reduces the natural supp 
to an extent that sometimes has a dire: 
bearing on the future fishing in that lak 
Make it a practice to use live bait o1 
when you can’t catch a thing with 
irtificial. 


A loop spliced on the end of you! 
line not only preserves the taper but al 
makes easier casting. Fray out the e> 
treme tip, loop back, and then wind wit 
silk thread just as you’d wind a guide « 
a rod. Winter is a good time to do th 


While very light tackle does give you 
maximum of sport when playing a fish, 
isn’t always good to use it. You shou 
seek lightness only to the point where 
is still practical in handling the fish you 
are catching. It is admitted, howev« 
that where the fish are very plentiful, u 
wary, and not too large, a fly rod of 2 « 
or even less can give you plenty 
thrill.—R, B. 
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your dealer for the 

















COMPLETELY 
ILLUSTRATED 


ems 





Na al 













FULL OF 
INFORMATION 
AND ARTICLES 
ABOUT FISHING 









Sporting goods dealers all over the country are now facts and pictures about fish, fishing and fishermen; 
distributing this handsome 32-page publication to their including a complete reprint of the information in 
friends and patrons. It's something you will want to ASHAWAY'S famous “Anyone Can Fish.” Ask your 


have—and hold on to. Full to the brim with interesting dealer for your copy. 





ASHAWAY LINE AND TWINE MANUFACTURING CO., ASHAWAY, RHODE ISLAND 








Low-cost Camping Cruises 


OST of us have a dash of the ex- 
plorer in our systems—the urge to 
find out what is beyond the turn 
in the road or on the other side of 

the hill. In normal years, broad highways 
and fast cars made it possible for us to 
take exciting trips to most of the places 
within reasonable driving distance. Then, 
when no new scenes remained, our auto- 
mobiles became but prosaic instruments 
of transportation. 

Not so with the man who takes to a 
boat and the Waterways. A feeling of 
aloofness—of having escaped the com- 
monplace—goes with being in a boat, out 
on a lake or stream, no matter how near 
the land may be. You can cruise the 
same waters year after year, 
always finding something new 
or changed in every sheltered 
cove, around each bend and 
along the sandy stretches of 
beach. For the most part you'll 
find, too, that the artificialities 
of civilization have not marred 
the scene. 

But, you object, for this I 
must live near deep water, own 
an expensive boat, and have 
spare time galore. Not at all. 
By analyzing your needs intel- 
ligently and selecting equip- 
ment to suit, you'll find plenty 
of fascinating possibilities for 
short cruises, or even a real 
vacation cruise, on any of the 
country’s countless smaller 
streams. 

First, there’s the canoe. 
Years back, it was known as 
the poor man’s yacht. With a 
compact camping outfit aboard 
and fitted, when expedient, 
with a small sail to ease the 
burden of paddling, the canoe 
was once the popular craft, 
both for extensive vacation 
cruises and for week-end trips. 
Nearly all waterside localities 
had their canoe clubs, and the sport of 
canoeing enjoyed tremendous popularity. 

A bit later a new sport sprang up 
kayak cruising—*a form of travel well 
adapted to small, friendly waters. The 
kayak, which had become highly popular 
in many sections before Pearl Harbor, 
holds every promise of continuing in fa- 
vor after victory, for few sections of the 
country are without waterways which 
are adequate for this little craft. 

Of late years, cruising by canoe has 
been confined largely to wilderness coun- 
try, where it always has been a popular, 
often necessary means of travel. But 
while such trips may be taken at less cost 
than most people realize, many consider 
the more primitive areas too remote and 
not well adapted to a family vacation on 


which the children may go along. For 
these some waterway within easy reach 
may offer hitherto neglected possibilities. 

True, the scenery in this case may not 
compare to that of the traditional canoe 
country, the fishing may be less exciting, 
and you probably won't see any big game. 
But if there’s water enough to float a 
canoe or kayak without too many or too 
difficult carries, you'll find that some 
easily accessible area quite likely is 
worth exploring. 

It may be a river with a comparatively 
short stretch of what could be considered 
suitable boating water; or a small lake 
with streams flowing into it or out. In 
such cases a kayak, canoe, or small open 





A canoe, a kayak, or even an outboard cruiser like the one pictured 
here is ideal for week-end or vacation cruising in shallow waters 


boat, preferably without power, is your 
best choice. This slower mode of travel 
prolongs the enjoyment, gives you more 
intimate contact with the waterway itself 
and things ashore, and highlights things 
you'd miss, or pass too quickly in a faster 
boat. 

On a larger waterway—one which per- 
mits runs of say 25 miles—a somewhat 
bigger boat is preferable. With an out- 
board motor it will double your cruising 
range and you can Carry a more compre- 
hensive camping outfit. You also can 
cruise very comfortably in a small open 
sailboat on waters where the winds are 
not fluky or the current too strong. When 
on a sailing cruise, though, it’s a good 
idea to have a small outboard to fall back 
on in the event that the wind should fail. 
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Of course cruising in a canoe, kayak, « 
other small open boat requires an outf 
for camping ashore; but the slight 
larger boats —outboard-powered ru 
abouts and open sailboats—can |} 
equipped so that you can be practical 
independent of the shore, if you wis 
You can rig up a waterproof shelter, p 
an air or camp mattress on the flo 
boards, and sleep comfortably with you 
boat at anchor; and with a small can 
stove you can prepare meals aboard. 

Where the size and character of t! 
waterway warrant a boat of greater « 
mensions, your next step upward is 
outboard-powered cruiser. This ty} 
though not especially well known as y¢ 

is an excellent boat for vac 
tion cruising. A _ surprisi 
amount of comfort and co 
venience can be packed into 
craft of 17-ft. length with a ¢ 
ft. beam or better, if the cal 
layout is planned adroitly. 
You can’t expect stand- 


headroom in an _ outboard 


cruiser—in fact, many boats 

this type are spoiled by strai 
ing for cabin height. Howeve 
you can have enough sitti 
space above a couple of lo. 
slung, settee-type berths; and 
small galley with stove, sil 

worktable, and compartment 
can be located so that a slidi1 
section of the cabin top w 

permit the cook to stal 

Lockers to hold clothing a: 
other things can be arrang‘ 
forward, and sometimes ther: 
room for a small marine-ty} 
toilet. Added sleeping acco! 
modations may be possible |! 
means of two hinged upp: 
berths. 

Since the motor is out of t! 
way on the transom or ste! 
there can be a good-size coc 
pit, and this can have a cano} 
or other takedown shelter. Also, locks 
can be built around the cockpit and a ps 
manent fuel tank installed with feed li: 
and pump. 

The hull of the outboard-type cruis 
has a shallow draft—about 8 in.—but t! 
is increased, naturally, when the motor 
lowered into running position. Howev« 
by tilting the motor you usually can w« 
the boat over a shallow bar or other « 
struction. 

Unfortunately, few builders feat 
this particular kind of craft; but blu 
prints—and sometimes patterns—can 
had by those who wish to construct o! 
Some plans provide for a small inboa 
engine instead of the outboard type, a 
in such cases the draft of the hull is 
creased by the wheel and the skeg. 
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WHO KNOW 
MARINE ENGINES 
BEST APPRECIATE 


KIRMATH MOS 


PLAN YOUR EARLY SELECTION 





OF 


A KERMATH MARINE ENGINE NOW 


@ Because of the greatly increased demand from 
the boating public for informaffon on marine 
power for post-war use, we are making available 
this illustrated catalog of Kermath Marine 
Engines. This complete guide to marine engine 
buying contains installation diagrams, horse- 
power charts, useful technical data for the boat 





GASOLINE AND DIESEL ENGINES 





ERMAT- 


owner and power plant recommendations. It 
presents a complete range of marine motors, 
both gasoline and Diesel, for commercial and 
pleasure boat needs. A copy of this book will be 


mailed without obligation on request. 


KERMATH MFG. COMPANY 


5899 Commonwealth Ave. Detroit 8, Michigan 





25 tO sSO HORSEPOWER 





A Kermath Always Runs 





, 
The New 
Precision-Built 


CHAMPION 
, py 
gree, 
OUTBOARD 
MOTOR 


STREAMLINED 
DESIGN, ¥ 


FINEST QUALITY 


GREATEST VALUE 


SUPERB PERFORMANCE 





The Now 
BLUE RIBBON 


CHAMPION 
OUTBOARD MOTORS CO. 


DEPT. R-2 + 2633 27TH AVENUE SOUTH 
6, 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Only 
GENUINE 
CHAMPIONS 
will display 
this seal 


MINNESOTA 








any case, the owner should be careful not | 
to overpower his boat. The average speed | 
of these small cruisers should not ex-| 
ceed 8 or 10 miles an hour, and motors 
up to 10 horsepower will give that easily. 

On waters that are suitable for sailing, | 
a small cabin sailboat will provide ac- 
commodations similar to those of the 
outboard cruiser, and a small auxiliary 


|'engine can be installed to cope with calms 





and head winds. In ordinary times quite 
a few builders offer boats of this descrip- 
tion; and for the amateur builder, plans 
are available for various sizes, both in 
the centerboard models for shallow- 
water cruising, and with keels for use 
where increased draft is no drawback. 
We come now to the question of equip- 
ment. For the canoe or kayak cruise, 
highly suitable camping gear has been 
developed—equipment that’s lightweight 
and easily and compactly stored. A typi- 
cal two-person tent, for example, will 
weigh as little as 7 lb. and roll into a 
bundle only 5x 15 in. A larger tent, suit- 
able for four, will weigh about 10 lb.; and 
both sizes have netting to keep out in- 
sects. A sleeping bag for summer use will 


| weigh about 10% lb. and a mattress for it 
jabout 4 lb. These, together with food, 
|clothing, and utensils, should total little 
| more than 100 lb. for two people. 


Several years ago my wife and I took 


'a leisurely cruise down an inland river, 


| suggestions. 


and the outfit we used may offer some 
Our boat was a 16-ft. out- 
board runabout with a beam exceeding 5 
ft. There was a long forward deck 
with sockets placed inside the coaming to 
hold a 5-ft. upright. From this a ridge- 
pole could be extended to a folding scis- 
sorslike support placed aft. This enabled 
us to spread a waterproof tarpaulin, tent 
fashion, with the edges lashed to eyelets 


|on the gunwales. The forward end of the 


shelter could be closed with an inverted 
V-shape piece of canvas laced to the tar- 
paulin, and netting similarly laced aft. 

We made two bed boards of *4-in. ce- 
dar, 6 ft. by nearly 2 ft., placing them on 
blocks at night. Covered with light kapok 
mattresses, these made quite comfortable 
beds, and we used summer-type sleeping 
bags instead of blankets. 

A two-burner canned-heat stove and 
half a dozen cans of fuel fitted into a ply- 
wood box, along with our cooking and 
eating utensils. These, as I recall, in- 
cluded a frying pan, two saucepans, 
knives, forks, spoons, heavy coffee mugs, 
aluminum plates, and a small drip-type 
coffee maker. 

Bread, canned foods, and the necessary 
staples were carried in another chest; 
and—when we had them-—-butter, eggs, 
milk, and beer were kept in a little ice 
chest. For water we used a couple of 
one-gallon picnic jugs. We had individual 
dunnage bags for our clothing and toilet 
articles. Fishing rods and other odd gear 
were lashed forward, and two cans of fuel 
for the outboard were stored aft. The 
motor, protected by a canvas hood, was 
left in place at night; a fair-size anchor 


| and line were lashed in chocks on deck. 


All these, with a few odds and ends, 
made up a rather complete outfit. At the 
| beginning we encountered some problems 
|of stowing all the gear, but after we had 
found a place for everything there 
seemed to be plenty of room aboard. 

In planning your trip, (whether you go 
by canoe, kayak or outboard cruiser), 
|bear in mind that your enjoyment will 
| depend largely upon careful selection of 
} your equipment. Time and money spent 
|in assembling the proper outfit will pay 
| rich dividends in healthful recreation for 
years to come.—J. A. Emmett. 
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GO FOR THE BIG ONES 
THE INDIAN WAY 













ae 





Pappte in waters where big fish feed. Be 
quiet. Be stealthy. Be fast. Bear down on 
the blade in an Indian craft. Streak to the 
spot where they’re rising. An Old Town is 
light and responds like a birch-bark. It’s 
sturdy and strong for hard use. It’s easy to 
own, inexpensive to keep. Write today. 

© War has restricted our production of canoes, 
outboard boats, rowboats, dinghies and sailboats, 
but Old Town quality is unchanged. Send 3c 
postage for catalog to Old Town Canoe Company, 
172 Fourth Street, Old Town, Maine. 


“Old Town Canoes 





of experience 
will go into your post-war 
Dunphy boat — which 
means it will be tops. 
Sign up with your Dunphy 
dealer now for first delivery. 


DUNPHY BOAT CORP. 
OSHKOSH, WIS. 











B WORN, TORN PROPELLERS 


FULLY RESTORED 


By the MICHIGAN 
MACHINED-PITCH Method 

17 Service Stations 
using the identical equipment on which 
the famous MICHIGAN MACHINED 
PITCH propellers are made are ready to 
give you a guaranteed accurate job on 
any type or make of propeller, inboard 
or outboard. No charge for checking 
Write for folder and name of nearest 
service station, AFTER 


MICHIGAN WHEEL COMPANY 
GRAND RAPIDS 3, MICHIGAN 


= GENUINE U.S. BARGAINS 


©. D. WOOL BLANKETS (USED) . $3.95 
Used Late Issue Gas Mask Bogs . . .89 
U. S. ARMY PUP TENTS (USED) . 3.0 
SLIGHTLY USED CAISSON WHEELS with Axies, 56°’ High 
Weight Per Pair With Axe, 322 (85., $37.50 
Thousands of Other Bargains in Military Outdoor 
& Sport Goods for Hunter, Farmer Scout Send 10¢ 
for 32-page catalog returned with first order 


and N SUPPLY CO. 
LSREEEy 4756 LESTER ST. RICHMOND, VA 


How to Make Shoes and 
Leather Goods las? longer 


SNOW -PROOF water-proofs, softens and pre- 
serves shoes and leather goods of all kinds 

colorless, not sticky Money -bac 
At your dealer’s—or ser 25¢ for 
Dept. 2, The Snow-Proeof C« 
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| Middletown, N. 
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Conferred the Army-Navy 
Production Award for high 
achievement in produc- 
tion of war material, 
November 4, 1944, 






| | For Him! 


@ You are unable to buy Cattaraugus Knives in retail stores at 
present because we are working 100 percent for our Armed Forces. 






@ We have a job to do, and we're going to work at it just as long 
as we are needed. 

® We will again make for you a complete line of Hunting and Fish- 
ing Knives when this war is over, putting into them the 65 years of 
experience of our company and our determination to make the 
best that it is possible to make. 


@ That is our promise. 


- 


f= F Chan fo Cren 


100° FOR THE FIGHTING MAN TODAY 
O WITH THE OUTDOOR MAN TOMORROW 





Signal Corps Knife 


(7) /$74)7/777 


CUTLERY COMPANY ” LITTLE VALLEY, N.Y. 





Easy-to-build 
Sneak Skiff 


Coming = softer Victory ! (Continued from page 36) 


trim strips are added they’ll hug decki: 
inwale, and sides. 
Shape the inner edge of the deck a 





shown—or Carry it straight across, if y« 
and end block. Now saw end pieces of 
flush with decking, and shape trim stri, 
to cover seams along the deck side 
A complete all new fleet there to % in. aft. Next come the ru 
will be ready for you after Pp | -W strips or rails. Be sure to round thei 
victory. The fast PT-type ends off nicely, and then secure one t 
bottom design will be used each side with screws or nails about 9 i 
apart. 


all new prefer, Fastenings should be drive 
a through sides and inwales into edges « 
They should meet in a point at the bov 

in the De Luxe Runabout : 
and Utility models. The Inside work. Before installing beare: 
Navy-type bottom design for the center seat (see detail, third blus 


outer strakes of decking, also into bear 
and taper down from a height of 1 i 
print) fasten a temporary strip abot 


— ie a ol | amidships, to prevent hull from changir 
will be competitive with shape, and remove the center mold 

comparable products. e NEW DESIGNS ~~ oo ties adiae au chaae ten 
Doctors: Sone ae ¢ NEW ENGINEERING Scabe the Wai, wait the Somperecy orcs 
we soriccteatmmmee «= °NEW STYLING rg ERTL 
poe Se these over bearers as before. Rowloc 


pads, if used, must be well fastened. F‘ 

ey. @s am elope) INDUSTRIES, Inc. the average man, 7-ft. oars will be abc 
; mages right. A %-in. hole for a painter rope c: 

BOAT DIVISION MARYSVILLE, MICHIGAN be bored through the outer end piece 


BUY U. S. WAR BONDS NOW the bow of the boat. 


Winches and.Cranes . Tanks Road Machinery . Heating Equipment Anchoring tubes. Obtain two 147i 
lengths of galvanized pipe 1% in. I.D. (i1 


side diameter) and have one end threads 
for a couple of inches back. With tl 
hull upside down, bore or cut a h 
through keel and bottom plank so clos 
fitting that the pipe, when screwed int 
it, will bury its threads in the wood. Cs 
ter this hole on a bottom plank (not ne 
its edge) somewhere between 2 and 2 
ft. from the end, drive a few extra screv 
through the keel about the hole, and b« 
a second hole through the deck direct 
above it. This hole should be snug, < 
course, but not so snug that the pipe c 
not be turned. 

Now—and this should be done eve! 


\ Fou Men who Really Kyo you don’t provide anchoring tubes—pla 





one side of a6 x 8 in. block of wood to f 
yp ° the underside of the deck, and drive 
Vy hL #45 few screws through the deck into it t 
So t, on énforce the decking strakes and tie the 
ad together. Where anchoring tubes 
used, of course, the hole must be c: 
tinued through this block of wood. D 
plenty of paint inside both holes 
thread the pipe in place, using a pi 
wrench from inside the boat to turr 
until the end just comes through. File 
flush with keel, then hacksaw and file 
upper end flush with deck, using enou 
a “en, tiny wedges to crowd it tight if thers 
_ : Tho any play. 
$0 Me, The tube for the opposite end is 
4 / te stalled in exactly the manner descril 
above 


Selected Brior y f y v Paint. Your sneak skiff is now comple 
—but don’t underestimate the im, 
tance of giving it a good finish. Smoot 
a pipe that allows bitter juices and sand the boat, inside and o 
give a thin priming coat of paint; put 
over heads of fastenings and fill 
checks or openings flush; and give t' 
' final coats of paint. Perhaps a di 
and mout brown or green, to blend in with mai 
nan reeds or grass, would be the most effé 
YORK tive shade to use. 
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Ducks From 


Rubber Doughnut E ‘ , 
Ms die td phy . igh in the hills of Puerto Rico 


servation a couple of minutes later when f 
three pintails got off the water and we learned the adv. vantage Oo 
disappeared behind the trees before I 

could get my gun to my _ shoulder. 

George dropped his oars, knocked down 

yne of them, and picked up the oars WALL 
igain just in time to keep us from bang- 

ing into a tree that hung low over the 


river —all in a fraction of a second! Or ‘We0wW MM / 
so it seemed. "i WH (1€ 





“T get what you mean, George,” I said, 

bit ashamed of myself for going to 
leep on the job. 

George put me on the bank and I 
found his duck without much trouble, 

fat drake lodged in a clump of dry 
grass. If I couldn’t shoot them, I could 
mark them. 

“Wonder how Leon’s coming along,” 
remarked George. “I felt sort of guilty 
ibout not letting you two take the boat. 
Well, when you and I get our limits I'll 
row Leon out. We've got ten miles of 
good water to hunt before we get to 
the bridge this side of Big Pine.” 

Just then two shots rang out behind 
us. “Leon seems to be doing all right,” 
I guessed. 

“Oh, he’ll get shots,” George said, “but 
t's awfully hard to find them afterward 
when you’re hunting from the bank.” 

I slipped as I was trying to climb back 
nto the boat and got one boot full of 
water. At least -it wasn’t so cold as 
I'd feared. 

“We're coming to a long, wide, slow- 
moving stretch,” warned George. “Keep 
’ awake and you'll get a shot.” 

' “Maybe we should have camouflaged 
ourselves with tree branches,” I said. 

Then we really could sneak up on them.” 

“What the heck do you want,” de- 
manded George, “ducks tied to the end 
f your barrel?” 

“Well, no. But with these quail loads, 
I've got to get ’em quick or not at all.” 

More shots broke the stillness. 

“Leon’ll have the laugh on us,” I com- 
plained. “He’s probably got half a limit 

now. He really can pull ’em down 
ut of the air with that 20 gauge pump.” 

“Take it easy,” laughed George. “We've 
nly been on the river half an hour. And 
we haven’t come to the good water yet. 

S-h-h!” he whispered suddenly, 












Cat it luck or what you will — in this 
favored spot high above the Caribbean 
in Puerto Rico, the mountain air and 
water, the fertile soil and tropic sun 


‘ pointing. 
' [ looked. Swimming unconcernedly happen to be just right for distilling 
\t or £ 3 r ra m( . > oO ” © . 3 . ry” . 
more than Sfty yards from our boat a great rum like Ron Merito, Try this 
vere five mallards. . 0 2 ; : 
mountain rum”—it will make your 


My gun went to my shoulder. As they 
t up ten or fifteen feet, I fired. Two 
lropped! Then I got on the lead duck, 
hich was fighting frantically to gain 
: titude, I fired twice—and missed both 


favorite drink a better drink. Ask for 


Ron Merito by name. 


ra MERITO 


arg RICAN MOUNTAIN IN Ry ree 


* oe ek “1 


ots cold! George’s pump barked three 
mes and two ducks plummeted to the 
iter. 

We didn’t have time for hand shaking 
our ducks were in swift water and 
ithering speed all the time! 

George, rowing like mad, got us out 
nto the current and soon we caught 
p with the ducks. I almost fell into 
e river as I was scooping up a couple 
f them. Finally we retrieved all four 
when George, after a frantic race, 
rabbed the last one just as the fast 
iter was about to carry it under- 
neath some brush. Eventually we had 
to portage around that tricky, hazardous 
tretch, 


‘There’s a tough spot right below | Available Gold Labe! & White Label. 86 Proof, Write for recipe bookiet. acetate Comp. Dp 0. bi, ho 
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Riear Now, of coursé, the supply of “Ever- 
eady” flashlight batteries for civilian use is 
very limited. Nearly all our production goes to 
the Armed Forces and essential war industries. 
Their needs are tremendous and must come first. 

But when this war is over, you'll be able to 
get all the “Eveready” batteries you want. And 
















here,” said George. “That’s where most 
of the guys capsize their boats. Maybe 
you'd better hunt from the bank till I get 
past it.” 

I’m very fond of my old clacker. It 
has brought home many a limit of 
ducks, quail, doves, and pheasants, and 
it fits me better than any other shotgun 
I've had for twenty years. I don’t want 
that old pal to end up in the shotgun 
graveyard, so I wasn’t hard to sell on 
the idea of going ashore. 

“Watch the river,” said George. “I’m 
bound to jump a lot of ducks. They 
won't be flying too high when they come 
over you and they ought to be easy 
shots.” 

“With my quail loads?” 

“Forget that stuff. You get on ’em 
and you'll do plenty of damage.” 

I couldnt help but recall my boyhood 
days. It was as tough to get shells then 
as it is now—for a different reason, of 
course, chiefly economic. A twelve-year- 
old kid with an allowance of two bits a 
week had to depend on odd jobs to 
supply the money for precious ammuni- 
tion. So we lads tried to make every 
shell count. 

My reveries were shattered: by two 
shots close together. George was in the 
boat, out of sight behind the dense 
willows. He must have jumped some 
ducks. I snapped to, ready to take on 
anything I saw in the air. 

Seconds later three ducks sailed over 
my head. I got on the leader, swung 
with it and fired. My first shot was 
behind him so I let go again, leading six 
feet or so. Down he went in the tall 
grass about fifty yards away. ‘The other 
two shifted into high gear and zipped 
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Send 10¢ for our fine old MARYLAND RECIPE BOOK / 
NATIONAL BREWING COMPANY, BALTIMORE 24, MD. 
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they will be new, improved batteries . . , they 
will give even longer serv- 
ice, better performance. 












“Keep your eye on the In- 
fantry—the doughboy does 
it!” Won't you lend a few 
dollars to shorten the war? 
Buy more War Bonds! 
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The word “Eveready” is a registered trade-mark ! 
of National Carbon Company, Inc. ; 
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Then I heard two shots close by and ! 
glanced around in time to see one of 


the ducks drop about 100 yards away 
Leon must be on the job near. at hand 

As I ran through the grass toward th: 
spot where my duck had fallen, I hear 
a noise and looked around. It was Jerry 
With great bounding leaps he went o: 
his way. 

So intent was I on retrieving my bi! 
I didn’t have time then to ponder or: 
where the dog was headed for. Final! 
ft located the duck—a drake pintail. H: 
had a broken wing and tried to outru: 
me in the tall grass when I caught wu) 


with him. Rather than waste one of 


my priceless shells I engaged in a ra¢ 
with him—and won. Not until the duc 
was in my game pocket, did I begin t 
wonder about Jerry. 

I plowed through the deep gras 
waded a shallow slough that had o1 
foot of water in it and two feet of mu: 
and came to the clump of willows whic! 
George had pointed out as the spot fi 
me to rejoin him. He was waitin; 
having pulled the boat up on the ban 
Jerry was there too! 


“I’d just knocked down the second 


duck,” laughed George, “and was rowin: 
like the dickens to pick it up out of t) 
fast water when—there was Jerry < 
the bank. He jumped in, swam ahea 
of me and retrieved the bird. Looks lik 


my wife must have got home and le! 


him out.” 

George’s ducks lay on the side of t! 
boat. He had six—three mallards, 
pintail, and two teal. The teal, he say 
is the best eating of them all, ev 


though you need two to make a mea! 


“We've got Jerry on our hands now 


sighed George. “He won't let us hunt 





GC 
the 
bro 
mol 








inless he goes in the boat too. We'll 
either have to tie him up or hunt from 
the bank. Maybe if we find Leon, the 
dog will stay with him.” 

“Have you seen Leon?” I asked. 

“Nope. But my hunch is he’s still on 

e big slough. That’s the best spot on 
the river if you've got a dog. I’ve heard 
Sounded 


lots of shooting back there. 
like Leon’s 20 gauge. He’s probably got 
limit by now if he’s been able to 


etrieve ’em.” 
George dragged the boat farther up on 
he bank, tied it securely to a tree, and 
e headed for the place he had in mind. 
We’d gone scarcely 100 yards when a 
dozen mallards got off the river and 
iiled right over our heads. George and 


I picked out the same duck and virtual- _| 


ly blasted it from the sky. Then, having 
thus wasted one shell, we shot twice more 
and again only got one duck between us. 

“Poor coérdination, my boy,” laughed 
George. 

At the big slough, formed by over- 
flow from the river and rimmed by 
tules, Leon was nowhere to be seen. 
Fresh, empty 20 gauge shells in pro- 
fusion indicated he’d been there. 

“Probably got tired and went back to 
truck,” said George. “He didn’t get 
much sleep last night.” 

‘I don’t know,” I said. “He’s a stub- 
born guy. He wouldn’t quit unless he 
got his limit—or something happened.” 

“What’ll we do with Jerry?” George 
asked. “I know. We'll go back to the 
truck and if Leon is there maybe he can 
keep him while we finish out our limits.” 
“Yeah,” I said, “but where is Jerry?” 
George whistled. In a few minutes 
the dog came bounding through the 


the 


brown grass, a mallard hen in his 
mouth. 

“Whose duck?” I asked. 

“I don’t know,” said George. “All 


mine are present and accounted for.” 

Jerry dropped the duck at George’s 
feet and disappeared through the tules. 
Four times he left and each time he 
came back with a duck! 

‘Boy!” I said, “this is one 
the shell shortage!” 

Not until we got to the truck was the 
mystery solved. Leon was sitting beside 
a roaring fire. He was soaking wet. 

‘What goes on?’”’ demanded George. 

“Well, it’s this way,” said Leon, shiver- 
ing a bit, “shooting was good on the 
slough, but I couldn’t wade out to get 
‘em when they fell in the water. So I 
thought I’d be smart. I drove the truck 
back to Bishop and got Jerry. But do 
you know, that darned dog wouldn't 
retrieve a duck for me! The first thing 
I knew he’d run away.” 


way to beat 


“Sure,” said George. “But how did 
you get so wet?” 
“A couple of ducks were close to 


shore, 
I ste 


head 


so I thought I could wade out. 
pped in a hole and went over my 

Was it cold! I came back here 
and started the motor to warm up the 
cab. But it wasn’t very warm so I built 
i fire.” 

George unloaded from his game pocket 
the five ducks Jerry had found in the 
slough. He tossed them at Leon’s feet. 

Here are your ducks,” said George. 
Jerry felt so bad about leaving you he 
retrieved them for you.” 

Leon stared at the ducks. 

I'll be darned!” he shouted. “Well— 
as long as I’m wet already, I’m gonna 
take Jerry and go in that rubber boat. 
You guys better not take any more 
chances. You hunt on the slough. Jerry 
and I'll retrieve 'em for you when we 
get back!” 
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GREAT NEW ADVANCES IN 


MERCURY 


OUTBOARD MOTORS 


@ Here is why the new postwar 


Mercury will be the talk of sports- 
men all over America. 
Kiekhaefer engineers, working 
on urgent government orders, have 
perfected design principles in 2- 
cycle gasoline engines that mean... 
they are easier to start, operate longest 
without service or adjustment, and 


are not finicky about fuel and oil. 


These exclusive improvements will 
give your postwar Mercury Out- 
board Motor smoothest’ perform- 
ance and longest life. 

Light, 


your postwar 


responsive, dependable, 
Mercury Outboard 
will bring you happy hours of fish- 
ing, boating and relaxation. 

Motors 


Mercury Outboard are 


built to use...built to last. 


KIEKHAEFER CORPORATION, es WISCONSIN 
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ONE OF THE WORLD’S 
GREAT BEERS 


BUY MORE 
WAR BONDS 





Mas Merritt Beer is brewed at Burlington, Wisconsin 
from the finest hops, grits, choicest barley malt and 
famous Wisconsin artesian well water. These, plus a 
closely guarded formula and unique brewing meth- 


ods, make Van Merritt one of the world’s great beers. 
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The Old Boy's Grandsor 


(Continued from page 13) 


a log, scraped the snow away, and s 
down to do some runway watching. T! 
sun was bright on. the snow and 
wasn’t too cold. While I was eating 
sandwich a pair of gray jays dropps¢ 
down out of the evergreens to ask for 
share. I coaxed them up within a cou; 
of yards, and was just telling mys« 
that killing a deer doesn’t really matt: 
on a deer hunt when I heard a tw 
break in the thick brush at the edge 
the swamp, fifty feet away. 

I inched around, slow and cautiot 
until I was looking in the right directi« 
Another twig cracked and I heard t 
soft swish of a heavy animal knocki 
snow off the cedars. I could feel 1 
heart pounding ‘and all of a sudden 
knew that killing a deer does matter 
great deal on a deer hunt. Then a t 
sleek doe stepped boldly into the o} 
twenty yards from me. 

She stood there in plain sight, nibbli 
at the low cedar branches, her broy 
coat shining in the sun, wild and als 
without being afraid, never suspecti 
that I looked on. I had the safety « 
and the rifle half lifted, and I held r 
breath and waited for her boy friend t 
break out of the brush behind h 
Somehow I knew he was there. B 
about that time Fate played a lit 
trick, as it so often does in deer hunti 

The wind was coming across my ri; 
shoulder. Then without warning a st 
breeze eddied down the ridge at 
back and a ribbon of man smell hit t 
doe like a mallet. She didn’t need to ! 
told twice. She didn’t even wait 
look my way. One second she w 
standing quiet and unconcerned. 
next she was in motion, crashing i 
the screen of snowy brush in one s 
ing bound. Then she was gone and t 
noise of her flight died swiftly away 

I walked down the ridge into 
swamp, followed her tracks for th 
yards, back the way she had come 
found what I expected. The Old |! 
had left a grandson, all right, and 
tracks told a truthful story the gra 
son was very much grown up. 

I met Slim at a rendezvous late t 
afternoon and told him the story. 
talked it over and agreed that b 
was the one we wanted. The rest 
the time we stayed we'd haunt his t1 

We spent the rest of the day wat 
ing runways half a mile apart, tur! 
back toward camp only when the ; 
winter dusk began to thicken in 
timber and shooting light failed. 
girls had promised a big stew for 
per and we were in high spirits. 
before we reached the clearing we 
the first wet flakes of another snow 
storm in our faces and knew we w 
beaten. 

It snowed all night, a still, thick 
At daylight we could barely see ac 
the clearing and the wind was singing 
a cold and lonely song at the cor! 
of the cabin. We were eating a 
breakfast, resigned to our bad 
when we heard someone tramp tl 
the cabin door and kick the snow 
his boots. It was Joe. The Betty B 
the river below camp, close to the bank 

“I’ve got to get you out of here,” Jo 
told us. “This is a real northeaster 
there’s cold weather coming. By 
morrow morning we won't be abl 
break a channel. So it’s either get out 
this afternoon, or stay till spring 
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“We'll go,’ we told him meekly. 

What time?” 

“T’ve got to pick up six or eight camps 
downriver, and none of ’em will be 

ady. It'll take most of the day. I'll 
be back about an hour before dark.” 

“We'll he packed,” we promised. 

Slim looked at me almost reproach- 
fully after Joe had gone. “Hunting in 
roadless country has its disadvantages 
too,” he remarked dryly. I couldn't 
think of any good reply. 

We broke camp and finished our pack- 
ing. We ate an early lunch and still 
had three or four hours to wait for Joe. 
I could see Slim was restless. Finally 
I broke down. “Let’s go out for a 
couple of hours,” he suggested. “It’s 
only a mile back to the ridge where you 
saw that track. You never can tell.” 
We grinned at each other and bundled 
into our heavy coats. 

“We'll be back in time to dry out be- 
fore the Betty B comes,” we promised 
our wives. 

The storm wasn’t bad in the timber 
but it was no day for hunting. All the 
same, neither of us liked the idea of 
giving up without a last try. We wal- 
lowed through the deep snow with our 
heads low in our collars, and at the 
downwind end of the hemlock ridge we 
made our plans. We’d hunt parallel, one 
on each side of the ridge, on the slender 
chance of jumping a deer. Where the 
hemlock ran into hardwood we’d meet 
and circle back to camp. 

Slim went out of sight over the rise 
and I started on, squinting my eyes 
against the snow. I walked 100 feet or 
so, turned aside to go around a big wind- 
fall—and out of a clump of young 
balsams two deer hammered into flight 
with a sudden clatter of noise. 

My heart stopped and then jumped 
into high gear as I lifted the rifle and 
waited. A deer broke out of cover 
thirty yards in front of me and went 
rocking down the ridge and into the 
swamp, flag waving derisively from side 
to side. It was a big doe. 

I knew what the other deer was with- 
out needing to see him. I'd have laid a 
bet on it! I stood there and strained 
my eyes for a glimpse of him in the 
open. Then I heard brush crack on the 
crest of the ridge and knew he had 
skulked through the balsams until he 
was far enough from me for a getaway, 
risking the open hemlock on the other 
side of the slope. In the same instant 
Slim’s rifle slammed a flat, snow- 
muffled echo through the timber. I 
walked over and found him standing 
beside as fine a buck as any hunter 
could hope for. He had done a good 
job with a neck shot. The deer had run 
down the ridge straight at him, and 
Slim had uncorked at about forty feet. 

We dressed the buck and dragged 
him through the hardwood to camp. We 
were at the edge of the clearing when 
we heard the steady, labored chugging 


of Betty B, coming upriver through 
the storm, breaking a new track 
through ice and slush. 

Slim stopped to listen to the throb 
of her motors. He looked around the 


snow-curtained clearing and back into 
the timber, the way we had come. “I 
gues we're not getting out any too 
soon,” he admitted. “I wouldn’t like to 
be snowed in here till spring. But if 
we ever get a mild fall I’m coming 
back.” He looked down at his buck. 
“This fellow ought to have a son around 
here somewhere,” he said. “Anyway, 
there’s something about this roadless 
country I like—in good weather!” 
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Men's lives depend on supplies by air when advance combat units are 
cut off in enemy territory! Battery-powered parachute lights quickly 
guide these fighting men to essential food, ammunition and medical 


equipment. 
front 


Batteries help light the way to Victory on every fighting 
that’s why they are not available here at 


home. Your batteries will serve you better and longer 
if you use them sparingly, keep them cool and dry. 


Think Twice Before You Travell 


BURGESS BATTERIES 


As 


IN THE NATION'S SERVICE 


BURGESS BATTERY COMPANY, FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 











Keep your eye on the Infantry 


«+ the doughboy does it! 


/STAMMER? 


This new 128-page book, “Stammering, 
Its Cause and Correction,” describes the 


Bogue Unit Method for scientific 

correction of stammering and 

stuttering — successful for 44 

years, Free—no obligation. 
Benjamin N. Bogue, Dept. 6051, Circle 
Tower, Indianapolis 4, Ind 





This Amazing Liquid Saddle Soap 


cleans, softens and preserves 
LEATHER GEAR, BOOTS, LUGGAGE, SADDLES, CASES, 
LEGGINS, HOLSTERS, MOCCASINS, BELTS 


Nothing else quite like it! 
Neatsope works quickly, easi- 
ly. Softens dry, hard leather. 
Prompt use.on wet leather 
prevents stiffness. Leaves no 
grease or odor. Will not rot 
thread used in sewing 


25c and $1 at your dealer's 





For 4 oz. bottle send 25c in stamps to 
NORTH AMERICAN DYE CORPORATION, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
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BIG VALUE 


SUN BRAND 


SLEEPING 
BAGS 






with TALON 


Sold By 

FASTENERS vanes 
Everywhere 

Extra heavy, dry waterproofed, olive drab duck. Olive 
drab lining. 100 all new wool filling. Talon fasten- 
ers down side and across bottom. Extra weather strip 
covers fasteners and buttons down under bag. Has 


ket. Large head flap. Six sizes. Popu- 
ir dealer—he can serve you NOW. 


SUN TENT-LUEBBERT CO. 363 6th st., SanFrancisco3, Calit. 
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Useful Pointers on Packs 


PACK SACK _-— 





aft 


ACK 
and pack harness 
ing devices are standard for moving 
camping equipment from one tent site 
to another, and around stretches of bad 


SACK, tumpline, pack board, 


these four carry- 


Each has its adherents 
certain conditions, 


water. 
and, under 


canoeing 
and uses 


one of them may serve you better than 
the others. 
For instance, the ordinary pack sack 


made of waterproof canvas and fitted 
with two shoulder straps makes a good 
pack for hikers and mountaineers and is 
also favored by canoeists who want to 
keep their personal belongings separated 
from such general supplies as food. The 
usual pack sack will hold loads ranging 
from about 25 to 40 Ib., depending, of 
course, upon the bulk of the material car- 
ried. 


Pack sacks are manufactured in nu- 
merous styles.and sizes. The very small 
ones, which are merely shoulder “over- 
night” bags, are called rucksacks. They 
are useful only when a very limited 
amount of equipment is needed on the 
trail, say food for a meal or two, extra 
clothing, toilet articles, and possibly a 


small camera. The rucksack is most use- 
ful when you want to make a separate 
small bundle of personal equipment or 
when there is a woman or youngster 
along whose strength is not equal to the 
weight of a regular pack. Then the ruck- 
~ sack is within the limit of their packing 
ability and gives them the satisfaction of 
bearing a share of the general burden. 
Good examples of full-size pack sacks 


are those known by the names of 
“Poirir,” “Duluth,” and “Northwest- 
ern.” Popular sizes are 28 x 28 in., 
and 26 x 30 in. Do not buy one of 
smaller dimensions for general camp 
use. In fact, the sizes given will 
scarcely hold a hiker’s complete out- 
fit when a week’s supply of food is 
included. However, there’s an easy 
solution to this problem of limited 
pack capacity for trips of one week 
or longer. Just roll your tent or sleep- 
ing bag or both into compact bundles 
and tie them to the outside of the 
filled pack, preferably on its top. The 
ax usually carries best outside, too, 
and some packs have small straps 
that buckle around its handle. The 
raincoat is something else that can 
be carried outside the pack. 

A full-size pack sack is advised 
even if you plan to carry a skeleton- 
ized outfit, for most pack sacks have sooner 
an adjustable covering flap which A 
can be pulled down tight over a half 
or three-quarter load. 

Every pack sack should be fitted 


not be made more 


them on. 
leather and be wide enough 


When you buy a pack 


seasons, test it for leaks. 


give the pack a coat of tent 
ing. This test is important b 
sacks- usually receive 
are snagged by brush and 


and chafed when loaded 


than expected. 
pack’s shoulder 


to accommodate large loads. 


boat, and this wear may caus 


straps 
made of heavy leather, and long enou 


hampered. And if a fall does ensue, it w 
dangerous by t! 
added weight of a heavy pack. 

The headband is handy too when y: 
wish to lash extra bundles on top of 
pack sack, as its ends can be used to t 
A headband should be made 


not to be 


painfully against the forehead. 

sack get o 
made of very strong, waterproof cany 
After the pack has been used for sever 
Stuff the pack 
to fill out its sides and expose it to hea 
rain or a hose. If moisture seeps throug 


waterproof 
ecause pa 


hard wear. Thi 


tree lim! 


scraped against rocks and tree trun} 
into 


canoe 
e it to ke 


should 


Keep st! 


and leather trimmings of the pack w 


with a headband or tump strap—not oiled, and, to prevent mildew, oil th 

a tumpline which is a separate and before you store the pack away for | 

complete packing device in itself. winter. Some campers like to carry t 
The headband is an extra with some pack sack very high on their should: 
types of pack sacks but its additional others want the straps let out so it rid 
cost is always justified. A headband per- lower on the back. Sometimes, durir 
mits you to divide the weight of your hard hike, a slight change in the p 


load between shoulder and neck muscles. 
You can use both methods of support or 
you can carry the load first by the head 


A few trials will indicate 


fortable position for your ps 


straps will bring relief against fatis 
the most c 


ick, 


band alone and then by the shoulder Beginners often err by adjusting 
straps. pack so low that it bears into the sn 
Also, the headband will help you avoid of the back or the hips. In most « 
accidents which might prove serious. Pull loads carry best when they ride fa 
your arms out of the shoulder straps and high. Avoid pack sacks made very : 


carry the pack by its head strap alone row and long. A more 
when you cross a log foot bridge, wade 
rapid water, or walk where the footing i 
precarious; then, should you stumble o1 
lose balance, a quick jerk 
of the head casts off the 
pack and leaves you un 


mensions. 


sack 
ters. 


are 
Some 


PACK HARNESS 


POSITION OF 


for long carries has nearly 


comfortable sh 


square 


Numerous variations of the plain p 
sold by out 


carry li 


steel frames which |! 
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OUT OF THE JUNGLE 


STRAIGHT TO YOUR BACK YARD 













IT’S OVER... 


this war-born “jungle” hammock 
can be yours to own and enjoy! 


It will be new! An innovation! Just as there will be inno- 
} vations in many of the postwar items for outdoor life in the 
famous Ta-pat-co line. 


100 Do’s and Don'ts 


od The “jungle” hammock is now in the Far East protecting FOR YOUR OUTDOOR LIFE! 


G. I. Joes from the sting of insects; shutting out the punish- Written by a Canadian guide. 


this fascinating book tells how 
men who know the woods, fields 
and streams do things. 


IT TELLS HOW TO 
—build a fire without matches 
—use your watch as a compass 
—forecast weather from wind 
—tell the weight of fish 
—keep game birds from spoiling 
—tell the height of a tree 
—check thirst without water 
—light matches when wet 
—100 things in unusual ways 


ing sun; bringing welcome warmth on chilly nights. To men 

dead on their feet it means sleep—sweet sleep—regardless of 

drenching downpour or dank humid air of jungle nights. 
The story of this “jungle” hammock is dramatic — drama 








that, after it’s all over, will be translated into a glorious posses- 





sion for those who love outdoor life. In your own backyard — 
on the stream — in the field or the forest it wil let you laugh 
at the old discomforts of outdoor rest and sleep. 







If you want to know about it just send for the free booklet 
below. THE AMERICAN PAD & TEXTILE COMPANY, 
GREENFIELD, OHIO. 





't’s yours for the asking! 








When your dealer shows you outdoor 







COUPON 


ay 







equipment bearing this label, buy it with 











confidence and you'll own it with pride- 


| Ta. pal. = 


LIFE-SAVE EQUIPMENT 
MADE AS IF OUR LIVES DEPENDED ON IT! 





TA-PAT-CO, 
Greenfield, Ohio. 

Please send me a copy of “Out- 
doors With Ta-pat-co” as soon as it 
comes from the press. 









Name 











Address 





City state. 
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the sides out like a box, and some hav 
waistbands which hold the pack in posi 
tion, an inch or more from the packer 
body. Such styles are cooler in h 
weather but concentrate the weight « 
the load into a rather small area. Mo 
expensive packs are divided into con 
partments or have bellows pockets whe: 
small or frequently needed articles c: 
be stored by themselves. 

Pockets are very convenient and c: 
easily be added to a plain pack sack | 
anyone who can use needle and threa 
The pockets should be made of wat 
proof material, fitted with covering flay 
and sewed to the pack’s outside; or y: 
can use plain cloth and sew them on t 
inside of the pack. If you install t 
pockets on the outside, rub their sea! 
with beeswax or paraffin, and then m¢ 
the stuff in with a warm iron 

A novel type of shoulder pack is tl} 
pack basket made of hickory splints. T} 
device is popular in the Adirondacks a 
in some sections of eastern Canada. It 
fitted with shoulder straps, is eas 
loaded and quite roomy—the 18-in. 
holds about a bushel of equipment. To 
complete, the basket needs a fitted canv 
cover to exclude rain. Pack baskets ha 
a fault which prevents their recomm« 
dation to amateur packers. They sta 
well out from the body and this positi 
brings additional pull on the straps wh 
are likely to draw painfully against 
seasoned shoulders. The _ professio: 
packer, trapper, and timber cruiser, h« 
ever, who is accustomed to the pecul 
balance of the basket, finds it very ef 
cient for hauling large heavy loads i: 
the wilderness. 

The genuine tumpline is essentially 
packing device to handle large loads o 
comparatively short trails. It was 
traditional pack of the Indians and t 
Hudson's Bay voyageurs, and today 
used mainly by canoeists. The tump! 
will handle loads up to as much as 
and 350 lb., and in competitions prof 
sional packers have moved even great 


weights. The tumpline is a very simpl 


affair, just a leather head strap about 
in. wide and 20 in. long. To each end 
secured a 7 or 8-ft. thong which support 
the load. You carry the load with 
broad middle band resting against y 
forehead or a little higher up, into tl! 
hair line. 

Individual pieces of camp equipm 
are wrapped up in a canvas pack cl 
or packed in duffel bags when you use t 
tumpline. Either plan is good. W1! 


duffel bags are used, the larger and lowe! 
bag in the load is tied to the thongs 


then one, two, or three more bags a! 


laid on top of the tied bag to rest on the 


packer's back and shoulders. To tote t! 


kind of load one must walk slight) 


stooped over. This is the most comf 
able position when supporting exces 
weight, but it does grow tiresome « 
very long trek. For this reason the tu! 
line is not suggested for all-day hik 
The pack board, or pack frame, is 
a device for carrying heavier than : 
age loads. Its main advantage is 
ability to handle unusual loads of ir? 
lar size and shape. The pack board i 
pecially useful in portaging, and is oft 
preferred by prospectors, trappers, 
campers who must carry outfits t 


heavy and bulky to fit into the regula! 
pack sack. There are two types of thes 
pack boards—one is made of thin wo00 


slats, the other constructed with a ligh' 


steel frame covered with canvas. Bot 
have shoulder straps, and a headban 


can usually be secured as an extra. Ther 


are holes or hooks, too, for holding t! 
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OWN YOUR OWN 
Handy-Caddy and 
golf in 1945. Saves fees and tips. 


enjoy ‘“Caddy-Free” 


COLLAPSIBLE MODEL 
Light. 
or locker. 


Easily carried. Folds away into car 


Sturdy. Streamlined 
design. Choice of colors. 


UTILITY CART 


Ideal for shopping or gardening and gen- 
eral use around the home or yard. 


: Ptrvageon $29% 
; Handy Caddy Co. 


35 N. Arroyo Parkway, Pasadena 1, Calif. 


Attractive. 
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ropes which lash the separate pieces or 
bundles to the board. 
Equipment that’s to be carried on a 
| pack board should first be wrapped in 
canvas or packed in canvas bags which 
will not admit rain. Each bundle must 
be tied securely, otherwise some may sag 
or slip and destroy the balance of the 
load. A pack board holds most of the 
load out and away from your body, a 
feature you'll appreciate in hot weather. 
A modified pack board, which is grow- 
ing in popularity and which seems to 
have more general utility, is really a com- 
bined board and pack sack. To its rigid 
frame is attached a waterproof canvas 
sack. This sack can be removed if at any 
time you want to carry larger heavier 
packages, say an outboard motor for ex- 
ample. Because of its dual usefulness, 
this combination of board and pack is the 
type recommended for most campers. 
The pack harness resembles the pack 
board in the point of being designed to 
handle loads above the capacity of the 
pack sack, and because its long holding 
straps can be buckled around very large 
packages. When you want to move 60 or 
70 lb. or more, either on a day-long hike 
or over a canoe portage, and when all of 
your equipment is loaded into the regula- 
tion duffel bags, the pack harness is very 
convenient. However, since this device 
does not have a rigid frame or panel of 
slats, the load presses hard against the 
back, and lumpy articies with corners or 
projections can hardly be handled be 
cause they would dig into one’s flesh. 
The pack harness consists of a leather 
yoke shaped somewhat like a sailor col- 
lar which fits on the wearer’s shoulders. 
The front of the yoke is extended into 
regular shoulder straps, the rear termi- 
nates in a pair of long straps which wrap 
and buckle around the load. Ordinarily 
the harness will handle one large 18-in. 
or two 12-in. duffel bags. The bags are 
carried in a horizontal position. When 
the complete outfit is packed in bags, a 
single harness can be used to portage 
them all, as only a minute or two is 
needed to strap up a new load. 
The pack harness is often used to pack 
provisions in to a hunting camp or trap- 
| ping cabin. Outdoorsmen should, how- 
ever, remember that the harness is most- 
ly a device for professional packers and 
not so suitable for general camp use as 
either the pack sack or the combination 
pack board and sack. Maurice H. Decker. 





Plastic for Outdoor Uses 


NEW material developed by the 
Firestone Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany will, it is believed, result in some 
very definite improvements in sports- 
men’s postwar clothing and equipment 
The material, a plastic film known. as 
Velon, can be sprayed or brushed on 
textiles. It is elastic, waterproof, highly 
resistant to snagging and tearing, and 
in strength is comparable to metal. Too, 
it is unaffected by oil, grease, and acids. 
Its adaptability is indicated by the fact 
'that it can be supplied in thicknesses 
from tissue-thin sheets to heavy slabs. 
Velon makes possible portable folding 
bathtubs, raincoats so light and thin 
they can be slipped into a sportsman’s 
coat pocket, and shoe soles tougher than 
jleather. Judging from the qualities 
claimed for it, it will find uses in sports- 
men’s equipment as diverse as water- 
proofing and strengthening lightweight 
tents, and making canoes watertight. 
|The film was developed to protect air- 
|ecraft engines on their long journeys to 
| the battlefronts. 
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COOL— 
CLEAN— 
SWEET— 
—This is why the KIRSTEN is a really 


satisfying pipe. There’s no bitter “back- 
bite” from this scientifically designed 
pipe! —lIrritating tars, oils and mois- 
ture are trapped in the big radiator, 
leaving only the full flavor of tobacco. 


















Kirsten Pipes Going Overseas 
Our current pipe production has 7 
been requisitioned for Army and _ /, 
Navy fighting men overseas, 
which means a delay before 
we can furnish Kirsten pipes 

to dealers in this country. 


We hope it will not be long / 
before our pipes will be / 
available to home folks. / 
j 
/ 
x 4 | 
KIRSTEN 
a. PIPE CO. 
Bu a Dept. 21 
uying Seattle 1 
War Bonds Wash. 





“RADIATOR” PIPE 


PATS. & PATS. PEND. 





OUTDOOR MEN! 


Don’t suffer from 


CHAPPED 
LIPS! 


> Get LYPSYL Now! 


When lips are chapped, 
cracked, painful, just rub 
on this colorless pomade. 
Lypsy!l soothes and pro- 
motes healing. Equally good 
for dry, parched lips. Helps 
cracked, broken skin to 
heal. Applies in a jiffy. Get 
a tube for every member of 
the family. Costs only 25¢. 
If your druggist is out of 
Lypsyl, send 25¢andcoupon 
below for prepaid tube. 
Pronounced 


LYPSY 1D “ties 


Lever Brothers Co., 50 Memorial Drive, Dept. 42 
Cambridge 39, Mass. 

No chapped lips for me. Rush along my Lypsyl, 
prepaid. 25¢ for each tube. 





Send me tubes. PRUNT PLAINLY 
Name wee \" 3 =m 
Address = 

City State 





Workers arrive at the oil fields, on time — oil and gasoline are 
trucked to their destinations, on time one important reason 
being that many oil men, like other spark plug users, have 


learned to have their spark plugs cleaned and regapped regularly. 





And when new spark plugs are necessary, a very high percent- 
age of these “motor wise” people insist upon AC’s for utmost 
reliability. For your essential driving, have your plugs cleaned and 
adjusted every 3,000 miles, and install new AC’s— of the right 


Heat Range for today’s driving — when your old plugs are worn out. 
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CLEAN SPARK PLUGS SAVE UP TO ONE GALLON OF GAS IN TEN 


eae 
4 : D 





> 


PLUGS 


DON’T LET UP NOW ¢ KEEP BUYING WAR BONDS «© LET’S FINISH THE JOB 








GOOD EATS— 
AT HOME or AFIELD 


Rabbit Pie 


Cut a rabbit into serving pieces a: 
stew in a baking dish with a sliced 
onion, 3 bay leaves, and 2 tsp. salt. U 
only enough water to cover. Wher 
meat is tender, remove from baking dis! 
and cut out all bones. Then thicken 
liquid with a little flour rubbed smo 
in cold water. Replace the boned me 
and add a dash of white pepper and 1 
tsp. Worcestershire sauce. Cover meat 
with a %-in. layer of cooked mashed 
potatoes salted to tast®, and bake in 
hot oven 25 minutes or until the potat 
crust is lightly browned. With tl 
recipe a rabbit serves four 


Cream-of-potato Soup 


A soup that’s fit for a king, made fr 
left-over mashed potatoes. 
2 cups cold mashed potatoes 
4 strips of bacon, diced 
2 small onions, diced 
1% cup diced celery (if available 
1 tall can evaporated milk 
1 tall milk can of water 
Fry the bacon, onions, and celery t 
gether till they are a light brown. Si 
the mashed potatoes into the milk, t! 
add the water and stir some more. Add 
to this the fried bacon, onions, i 
celery, and let simmer for about 
minutes. Serves four. 


Onions au Gratin 


cups sliced cooked onions 

tbsp. flour 

tbsp. butter or margarine 

cup milk 

tsp. salt 

cup grated mild chees¢s 

tsp. pepper 

cup buttered bread crumbs 
Melt butter and blend in flour, 

and pepper. Add milk slowly and 

while cooking to make a smooth wl 

sauce. Bring to a boil and cook 3 n 

utes, then, alternately, put thin layer 

of onions, white sauce, and cheese i 

greased baking dish until all are u 

Spread the buttered crumbs over 

top and bake 20 minutes at 350 

grees. Will serve four or five. 


tt et pe bet BO DD DO 


} 


+hy 


Baltic Fish Pie 


Line a baking dish with pie pastry. P 
a layer of cooked, finely flaked fish o! 
the bottom. Cover with bits of butte! 
and season with salt and pepper. ¢ 
this put a layer of chopped hard-b« 
eggs, sprinkle with salt and pepper, an¢ 
dot with butter. Repeat until pastry she! 
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is full. If you're a bit short on butter, 

t in about % cup of milk to keep the 

ish from being too dry. Lay on a cover 

,f pastry which has been pricked with a 

fork to let the steam escape. Bake at 450 

degrees until the top crust is brown. 

, Serve with lemon or lime juice. Use 5 

eggs and 3 cups of fish for four or five 
persons. 


Southern Rice Pudding 


2 cups cooked rice 

1 cup seedless raisins 

1 qt. milk 

3 eggs beaten 

% cup brown sugar 

1 tsp. salt 

%4 tsp. nutmeg 

Mix all ingredients together, breaking 

up cooked rice until it is smooth, pour in 
a buttered baking dish and bake at 375 
degrees for 30 minutes. Makes six serv- 


ings. 





Tasty Salad Dressing 


Here’s a splendid dressing to serve 
with salads or with cold boiled fish. 
, Yolks of 3 hard-boiled eggs 
ms 1 cup cream 


th 1% cup cider vinegar 

t % cup catchup 

1 1 tsp. dehydrated horse-radish 
it 1 tsp. mustard 

od 1% tsp. paprika 


a Salt and pepper to taste 
Mix the egg yolks with the cup of 
cream. Then, in a separate bowl beat 
together all other ingredients. Combine 
the two mixtures and beat until it be- 
comes a creamy froth. 


Sauerkraut and Mashed Potatoes 


Excellent to serve with fish or pork. 
2 cups sauerkraut 
2 cups cooked mashed potatoes 
16 cup buttered bread crumbs 
1 tbsp. cooking fat 
Melt fat in kettle, add kraut and cook 
to- 35 minutes. Transfer to buttered baking 
tin dish and dot with bits of butter. Cover 
er with mashed potatoes salted to taste. 
.dd Spread buttered bread crumbs over po- 
ind tatoes and bake 30 minutes in a mod- 


10 — erate oven. Serves four. | 
Fried Panfish « | Oo COST NO MORE THan 


ORDINARY BATTERIES 





Use this recipe to cook perch, crappies, 
sMelts, or small trout. Clean fish, leaving 
heads on, but removing the eyes. Wipe 
with a damp cloth, sprinkle with salt, let 
stand 5 minutes, then dust with flour, 
corn meal, or crushed corn flakes. Fry 
in hot fat until well browned. Serve with 
&@ sauce made of equal parts lemon juice 
and melted butter with a pinch of salt. 


Bran and Raisin Muffins 


t 
lin- & 
rs cup bran 
cup seeded or seedless raisins 


n § x cede | = meen Fighting Men Now! 








+h 4 tsp. ing J Ee us ; 
the re one powder ; as “a The Only Battery for Your 
tbsp. sugar or cane sirup ? ’ Flashlight — After Victory 
2 cup milk , 
chen melted shortening eee ey SOs Mer simhy ae: 
egg : ery week for the past 2 years 
Put t flour, baking powder, and salt to- enOns OF ese souted-in-steel 
. ol gether, add the bran; stir in sirup, melt- B. Leakproof batteries have gone 
ter. J ed shortening, and milk. Flour the rai- : 10 our fighting men. Leakproofs 
»ver # Sins (if seeded) and add them, then add > eve not now evemente te-critans. 
iled J the egg (beaten) and bake in muffin tins RAY-0-VAC COMPANY, MADISON 4, WISCONSIN 
and na hot oven (400 to 425 degrees) for 30 OTHER FACTORIES AT CLINTON, MASS. LANCASTER 0 


. ; . SHOUX CITY,1A., FOND DU LAC, WIS. MILWAUREE, Wis 
shell minutes. Recipe makes eight large muf- 
fins—Don Richards. 
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Hot Stove—Hot Arguments 


HE playing season of the Hot-stove 

League of American Gunners, Inc., 

is now well under way. Naturally 

many of its star performers are 
overseas, but it can still put in the field 
enough time-tried veterans, too old for 
active service, and talented rookies who 
for various reasons have been turned 
down by Uncle Sam, to complete its 
schedule and round out what looks like 
a fairly successful season. 

Games are played, as they have al- 
ways been in this league, “under the 
lights,” which, as we all know, may be 
anything from the smelly kerosene 
lamps in Pete’s Place to the elaborate 
fluorescent fixtures in a swank city club. 
In any case they become pretty well 
dimmed by tobacco smoke as the 
evening wears on and the resolu- 
tions of the players to tell noth- 
ing but the truth wear thin. Most 
of this year’s games have been 
the usual slam-bang affairs, with 
the outcome uncertain until the 
last tall story was nailed at the 
plate, and the last hot-air artist 
thrown out trying to make second 
on a single. In a word, the 
pastime is as interesting as ever; 
so let’s grab a seat in the grand- 
stand, buy a score card and a 
bag of peanuts, and enjoy a few 
of the thrills that feature a 
typical contest of this kind. 

The conventional claim that 
Irish setters are too headstrong 
and hard to handle to get any- 
where as bird dogs, and so have 
degenerated into mere _ parlor 
pets, is still a favorite with old- 
timers of the Willie Keeler type 
who try to “hit ’em where they 
ain't.” This is a hard ball to 
reach and handle cleanly, but 
heads-up opposition meets it with 
the statement that exactly the 
reverse is nearer the truth. Alert 
infielders insist that the funda- 
mental trouble with the redcoats 
is their tendency to hunt too 
close to the- gun and pay too 
much attention to their handlers, 
asserting that this is why they 
have so consistently failed to show up 
well in field trials. Admitting that 
certain strains have lost, to some extent 
at least, both inherited pointing instinct 
and natural eagerness to hunt, they con- 
tend that this is by no means true of the 
breed as a whole, and that the man who 
picks his Irisher pup with due regard 
for the hunting ability of its ancestors is 
pretty sure to find himself with a bang- 
up bird dog on his hands. Not forgetting 
that, once trained, these dogs usually 
stay trained, requiring little or no pre- 
liminary schooling as the opening day 


of each new gunning season draws near. 
Then, too, they are sufficiently tough and 
long-lived to be going strong at an age 
when the average pointer or English 
setter is ready to call it a career and 
spend the rest of his days dozing by 
the open fire. 

Another snappy play that has been a 
feature in league games since Hector 
was a pup occurs when a_ batsman 
makes a bid for a single with a cleverly 
laid-down bunt to the effect that both 
Irish and Gordon setters are hard to see 
in the brush because of their solid 


colors—dark red and black respectively. 
It has been pretty generally conceded 
that light-colored dogs having spots or 
patches of a darker color are far more 





"Lady, will you please remove that hat so 
we can get on with these field trials?” 


readily distinguished in heavy cover, 
and for that reason more practical as 
gun dogs. For years this play caught 
the catcher and infield napping, but it is 
not so successful today. The defense 
against it is the fact that a man who 
cannot see and recognize a moving dog, 
whatever its color or surroundings, has 
no business carrying a gun in the brush 
under any circumstances; he’s a menace 
to life and limb. If, on the other hand, 
the solid-colored dog is not in motion, 
his outline is much more easily recog- 
nized than that of one effectively camou- 
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flaged by spots and patches. Stock ex 
amples of this are the giraffe a 
leopard, both of which are next to i: 
possible to recognize when standing st 
in their natural habitats. From wher: 
sit this looks like flashy fielding, and 
I were wearing the umpire’s mask a 
chest protector I should be inclined 
call the batsman out at first by a coupk 
of strides. 

Both the plays referred to, as I h: 
said, have been part and parcel 
the game for years. Now for a bra: 


new angle to the hot-stove sport 
least in so far as my own information 
and experience goes. As we all know 


the American cocker spaniel is by long 


odds the most popular house and cx 
panion dog in this country toda) 
We know, too, that for ye 


been pretty generally count 
out as a practical workman 
upland birds, ducks, and rabt 
Yet in a league game played i: 
a New York City hotel a 
evenings ago, a friend of n 
scored from third on a squeezt 
play that caught the oppo 
team completely off guard. 
subject under discussion at 
moment was the comparati\ 
recent introduction into 
country of the English coc! 
whose bid for popularity 
based on the supposition that |! 
is now and always has bee! 
sterling performer in the field or 


to his American cousin. 
As it happens, my friend 


ers for years, but is one of oul 
best-known judges for be 
shows and field trials and is « 
sidered an outstanding authority 
on all the spaniel breeds. Unde! 
the circumstances, it’s no wonde! 
he crossed the plate standin; 
when he said that the nat 


hunting technique of the Ameri 


can cocker is, in certain resp¢ 
superior to that of the Britishe! 
and that if the former were Pr‘ 
for a few generations with an eye to ! 
ability, he would be the latter’s equ 
that respect. I had planned to ask m) 
friend for further details, but was obliged 
to leave before the game was over, an 
failed to do so. I expect to see him agai 
soon, however, and shall relay to 
whatever he has to say on the subject 
A second novelty introduced in recent 
league games is a play in which the 
dachshund is enthusiastically describe? 
as a rabbit hound of parts, and a possiblt 
rival of the beagle in the not-too-distan! 
future. To execute this play proper!) 


on the marsh, in sharp contrast 


not only bred cockers and spring: 


and by common consent he has 
d 
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THE COMPLETE MEAL 


® Here's a safe rule for feeding sporting dogs! To help 
build all-day endurance, a keen scent (many hunters 
call it a “chokebore” nose), and a sound nervous sys- 
tem—to nourish every inch of a dog’s body—feed 
Gaines, the Complete Meal. Gaines contains meat 
meal, cereals, milk nutrients, vegetables, minerals and 
vitamins A, B,, Bg, Bg, D, E, niacin and pantothenate. 


Pgs: GaInEs nourishes every inch of a dog’s body, 
is preferred by many breeders, trainers, and handlers 
it is America’s largest-selling dog food—it has a suc- 
cess record exceeding 15 years. And GAINES protects its 
igh standards of perfection by continual, careful lab- 
Oo! a control and kennel testing. 


Remember! 9 out of 10 dogs like Gaixes. They don’t 
tire of it, It’s easy to prepare—definitely economical. 

\vailable in 25-Ib. and 50-Ib. bags as well as smaller 
sizes. Gaines Food Co., Inc., Sherburne, N. Y. 


<4 
fd THE COMPLETE 
MEAL 

FOR DOGS 



















HOw EVERY INCH 
IS NOURISHED BY GAINES! 


Expre ssed in terms of everyday foods, here are the equiv- 


alent food values in EVERY POUND of this balanced meal: 


The body and strength-building proteins in 114 Ibs. 
fresh raw beef ... The energy-producing carbohy- 
drates in 2 qts. cooked oatmeal ... For sleek appear- 
ance and glossy coat—the fats in 1 oz. butter... For 
strong bones and teeth—the minerals in 1% Ibs. 


cheese...For red-blooded vital- Reta asenenee - =~ --- 9 


ity—the iron in % Ib. beef liver. “ 


/ 


The vitamin A in 5 eggs; the thia- / 
min (B;) in 1 1b. whole-wheat bread; 
the riboflavin (B:.) in 1 qt. milk; 
the niacin in ‘4 Ib. fresh mackerel 
.and all other members of the 
B-complex which normally accom- | 
pany thiamin, riboflavin and niacin 

























American drink long betore France sent us the Statue of 
Liberty. In fact, since 1780-—---nine years before George 
Washington became our first president. Both are symbolic 
of American tradition. There’s only one reason why you 
may find LAIRD’S THREE STAR BRANDY scarce in 
community; that is because the supply just can’t catch up 


with the ever-increasing demand! LAIRD’S THREE STAR 











Keep your eye on the Infantry 
. . the doughboy does it! 





iS USED BY 
THE BEST FISHERMEN 
EVERYWHERE 





Just sneak up on the boys who are 
catching fish, and invariably you'll 
find Johnson’s Silver Minnow doing 
the heavy work. You can cast it any- 
where— the farther into the weeds the 
better. Five Sizes. 


@ OTHER JOHNSON LURES 


JOHNSON’'S CAPER. It’s ‘‘got what it takes.” 
It snakes its way through the weeds witha tanta- 
lizing, impudent swagger that stirs up FISH. 


JOHNSON’S SILVER MINNOW with Triple Hook 
JOHNSON’S SPRITE—weedless and plain 
e DURING THE EMERGENCY 


Take good care of your Johnson Spoons 


LOUIS JOHNSON COMPANY 
40-B N. Wells St., Chicago 







; requires 


plenty of hot-stove oratory 
backed up by frequent mention of the 
public field trials the Dachshund Club 
of America is now sponsoring—field 
trials which, while interesting and very 
much worth while, up to now have not 
been too impressive. However, registra- 
tions prove that the amusing little guy 
that’s a dog and a half long and half a 
dog high has been improving his posi- 
tion in the race for public favor for a 
number of years now, and-at times that 
improvement has been the next thing to 


| sensational. 


Now for a situation that never oc- 
curred in hot-stove games when I was 
a youngster, but which has been an out- 
standing feature of almost every contest 
since the introduction of the ringneck 


| pheasant into our American covers. This 
| is a heated argument as to which breed 


of gun dog is best suited to handle this 


| notorious sprinter and skulker—the only 





| training of a young setter. 


| stake out 


| ing purposes? 


game bird which, in many sections of 
the country, can be counted on to 
furnish a successful day’s shooting. 
When the big, handsome foreigner 
first landed on our shores, pointer and 
setter men who had been bemoaning the 
rapid disappearance of quail, woodcock, 
and grouse from localities where all 
three had once been fairly abundant, 
believed they saw the rosy dawn of a 
new and even better day. But it was 
not long before they began to have their 
doubts about it. After a few days’ 
gunning over their well-trained dogs 
they began to realize that fine feathers 
do not necessarily make fine game birds 
for dogs of the pointing breeds to hunt 
and handle. They soon realized that the 
running, crowing, and cackling Chink 
could demoralize nine out of every 10 
high-class setters and pointers in a sur- 
prisingly short length of time, nullifying 
many hours of conscientious training 
and practical field experience on game 
that would lie to a pointing dog. This 
was serious because quail, woodcock, 
and grouse were still to be found now 
and then and were still tops at providing 





Training on Pigeons 


I have a problem concerning the 
I should like to 
start him on live birds this summer so he'll be 


Question: 


|} as ready as possible when the hunting season 


starts, but there are few birds within a reason- 
able distance of where I live, and it is im- 
possible to buy any, particularly pheasants, to 
for him to work on. Could live 
pigeons be substituted for game birds for train- 
If so, would the same procedure 


| be followed as with pheasants?—K. O., Mass. 


Answer: Pigeons have been used for training 
purposes, but in my opinion they are not too 
satisfactory. To begin with, they have a 
tendency to make a dog point by sight rather 
than scent—and that’s not a very good idea. 


| What's more, I doubt if the use of pigeons is 


necessary. 


| chance to work on game 


My experience shows that a good 
in yard-breaking before a pup has a 
is usually sufficient. 


course 


—W. C. D. 


A Case of Atavism 


Question: When my purebred pointer bitch 


| was bred with a purebred male pointer—both of 


them liver and white—she whelped what at first 


| looked like seven handsome liver-and-white pups. 


Now that the pups are a little older I can see 


| that one male does not have the coat of a 


pointer. 
setter’s. 


It is soft and silky and long, like a 
This pup seems to have the making of 


real thrills for both gunner and dog 

Admitting that there are certain 
canine geniuses that can do a good job 
on pheasants and an equally efficient « 
on the three real game birds I have men 
tioned, they are few and far between 
There are enough of them, however, t 
make the arguments around the | 
bellied stove or in the city club as keen 
as the wits of the arguers. For make 
mistake about it—the original pointer or 
setter man, in a vast majority of cases, 
is still a pointer and setter man, and is 
not going to quit the game until e 
last player has taken three healthy 
swings for the third out in the last of 
the ninth inning. He’s in there fighting 
for his breed—and more power to hir 

But to the man in the grandstand o: 
bleachers it would appear he’s takin 
licking, whether he’s willing to admit it 
or not. As a matter of cold logic, 
case for the sporting spaniel as com 
pared with that of any of the pointing 
breeds seems far stronger and mor 
convincing. Indeed, the springer and 
cocker, not to mention that versatil 
little gent, Mr. Beagle, seem made 
order to meet the pheasant on his owr 
ground and literally and figurative! 
make him run for his life. 

If you’ll permit me a personal ref 
ence, I'll tell you my own experie1 
Some years ago, when I was breeding 
English, Irish, and Gordon setters, and 
usually kept a pointer or two for good 
measure, I became thoroughly convinced 
that it was bad business to ruin a good 
quail, woodcock, and grouse dog by 
permitting him to work on pheasants 
At the same time I usually had at least 
one bird dog that seemed to take natu- 
rally to ringnecks. I used this dog on 
pheasants exclusively, and never, if I 
could avoid it, let any of my other dogs 
follow a Chink or its trail. Of cours: 
I had the advantage of owning seve 
dogs. If you can own only one, 
since spaniels can and do work sat 
factorily on quail, woodcock, and grous: 
‘nuff said.—Wm. Cary Duncan. 


Dog Questions 


a good hunter, and shows remarkable inté 
gence. I am becoming quite attached to | 
but I'd like to know what his difference indi 
cates. Also, would he be a good dog to keep and 
train?—G. D. McC., Tex. 


Answer: Inheritance, as we all 
sometimes a difficult nut to crack. In 
particular case I think there are but two possible 
explanations. The first is that at some point in 
the bitch’s heat she was covered by a long- 


haired dog. The other is that the pur 
atavistic—a throwback to some ancestor, pr 
ably a distant one. I am very much inclined t 


believe the second explanation is the one 
this case. 

I can’t advise you how to handle the situat 
It’s up to you to decide whether you want t 
keep the pup and train it—W. C. D 


Bear Dogs 


Question: In a recent issue you set the 
dale up as the best cat and bear dog. Well 
father, who was quite a big-game hunter, ¢ 
me bear hunting requires a combination of dogs 
—hounds to trail, and Airedales and bulldogs t 
fight. After all, Airedales don’t have part 
larly good noses, do they?—E. E. R., Ha 


Answer: Airedales, when bred from hunting 
stock, usually have good noses, know h t 
use them, and in many instances have been suc 
cessful in hunting bears. But that’s not saying 
the combination you mention wouldn't ave 
been more successful.—W. C. D 
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WINS THREE 


CHAMPIONSHIPS 
in 8 MONTHS 





Tim’s three wins were the 1944 National 
Amateur Quail Championship, 1944 AIll- 
American Chicken Championship and 1944 
National Amateur Pheas- 
ant Championship. The 
marvelous condition need- 
ed for such sustained en- 
durance was built up by a 
diet in which Hunt Club 
was the basic food. Hunt 
Club combines strength- 
building completeness with 
WA 2 tich, meaty flavor that 
4 t dogs really. go for. At feed 


Wi =sseencemp store or grocer’s. Maritime 
aeeeeee) Milling Co., Buffalo2,N.Y. 











Do You Own 
A SCRATCHING Dog? 


p> If you own and are fond of a dog that is continu- 
cratching, digging, rubbing, and biting himself 
his skin is raw and sore, don’t just feel sorry 
The dog can’t help himself. But you may. 
be clean and flea free and just suffering 
an intense itching irritation that has centered 
nerve endings of his skin. Do as thousands of 
ed dog owners are doing. At any good drug 
pet or sport shop, get a 25c package of Rex 
ters Dog Powders, and give them once a week. 
the quick improvement. One owner writes: 
emale setter, on Sept. 29th, did not have a 
11 of hair on her body—all scratched and 
off. I gave her the powders as directed. By 
10th she was all haired out.’’ Learn what they 
io for your dog Make a 25c test Economy 
ox only $1). 

IMPORTANT. Your dog goes barefoot. Between 
loused pads is tender skin. Thorns, glass, ice, 
now get in to bruise and cut. Neglect may 
ameness and infection. Use Rex Hunters Anti- 
Dog Ointment for quick relief of wounds. If 

lealer can’t supply send 50c to 


Keep your eye on the Infantry 
.... the doughboy does it! 





Wse “Super Foamy” 


WASH-A-POOCH 


BUBBLE BATH 
for Dogs and Cats 





2 Whip two tablespoonfuls of 
Bubble Bath into a_ rich 

“/. creamy foam. Apply to pet’s 

“4 “o: coat with hands; wipe off 











; with dry towel. It’s that easy, 
).s and leaves coat lustrousily 
-. clean. 
\ Bras. SAFE TO USE 
) Rit. IN COLD WEATHER 
=F At leading Pet and Pedi- 
gree Shops. 
mo 6 oz. bottle 50¢ 
a 16 oz. bottle $1.00 


i ae 
BAILEY, PRIHODA & CO. 


FED Kalamazoo Ave Kalamazoo 11, Mich 


a 








| Take a Fox! 
(Continued from page 383) 


| where the fox cut off at right angles 
| after getting a whiff of you and he'll go 


| the ridge, and straight as a chalk line 
|for Bald Hill again. 

You'll be a little sheepish when you 
return to your stand and find that fox 
land dog tracks pass within an em- 
| barrassing thirty yards. But after a 
| little you'll realize that you’re kind of 
| tickled too, and you'll begin to under- 
stand the respect that hunters have for 
the red fox. 

We'll have quite a wait this time be- 
fore fox and dog come pouring off Bald 
Hill, but come they will. 

The chase will be about four hours 
| old and the sheer exuberance in Tom’s 
voice will have been replaced by a note 
of dogged determination. But he’ll still 
| be crowding and pushing for all he’s 
worth, and I'll hope you've got it in 
| you, mister, to appreciate the miles he’s 
| left behind him. He hasn’t the dash and 
style of a bird dog, I'll admit; just a big- 
boned frame rigged up with rawhide 
muscles and plenty of guts, but he won't 
go hungry until I do. 
| That fox will know he’s been some- 
where by this time, too. His tongue will 
| be hanging out and he’ll head for that 
little old swamp, grimly resolved to give 
| the old dog the brush-off. He’ll criss- 
| cross until Tom has to slow to a walk 
|in order to pick his way through the 
maze of tracks—but this time you'll 
stay where you are. 

He'll finally cut enough capers to baf- 
fle the hound, and when Tom’s voice has 
become stilled you'll get your first look 
at the fox. 


He’ll come trotting out of the swamp | 
| and head up the slope toward you. He'll | 
}come about halfway, then leap to the | 
top of a snow-covered bowlder and look | 
} 


back toward the swamp, grinning and 
| panting as if well pleased with him- 
self. 

He won't pat himself on the back too 
long, for Tom, casting in ever widening 
circles, will pick up the track at the 
| edge of the swamp and appear in the 
| open in full cry. 

After watching the dog for a moment, 
the fox will leave the bowlder, and 
| you'll shiver with delight when you see 
him bound to the top of the stone wall 





“Conservation,” says Henry Jackson 

Waters, prominent agricultural leader, 

“is taking thought for the future.” That's 

just what you’re doing when you 
BUY A LICENSE! 


even if you feel there will be no chance 
of using it this year. 





and scamper along it directly toward 
you. You'll ease the old garden hose up 
to a firing position, and when he reaches 
the deadline you'll spray the red var- 
mint with number 2’s and tumble him 
off that wall deader than prohibition. 

By the time you have reached your 
quarry and have admired the rich red 
fur (which will buy you the best tapered 
fishline on the market) and the jet- 
black velvet of ears and paws, Thomas 
will have arrived, demanding his well- 
earned right to give the limp form a 
couple of shakes. You won’t begrudge 
him this pleasure, I’m sure, and once 
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booming out into the open pasture, over 





I don’t know what I'd do with an automo- 
bile if I got my teeth into it—but I just 
can’t resist chasing cars. 

Sure it’s dangerous. That’s why I’m tell- 
ing you that a pal of mine took the cure 
for car chasing when his master got 
Sergeant’s Dog Book. It’s got a system 
that works every time. 

Sergeant’s Dog Book also tells how to 
feed and take care of me, what to do when 
I get fleas and worms. It’s a wonderful 
book, Boss. Get it free at drug or pet store, 
or with this coupon. 


i a a 
4 Sergeants snpapenns 


Dept. 26-B, Richmond 20, Virginé@. Send the 
FREE 40-page illustrated Deg Book to: 
ee 


S 
_ $$ 
Address . 


a City 








State 


\ feel better now 





Keep Your 
FREE FROM 


WORMS® 


Dog Worming is easy, safe and 
effective when you use Rex 
H ers dependable Worm 
Capsules. Large Round Worms 
and Hook Worms are quickly 
and thoroughly expelled. For 
Tape Worms use only Rex 
Hunters Special Tape Worm 
Tablets. Just watch your dog “‘perk up’’ when worms 
are gone. Worms are dangerous—sap a dog's vigor, 
health and happiness. You owe him relief. Ask for 
Rex Hunters Worm Capsules (No. 1 for small dogs 








and cats and No. 2 for dogs over 8 lbs.), or for 
Tape Worms use Rex Hunters Special Tape Worm 
Tablets. Each product only 50c, per box at Drug 


Stores, Pet and Sport Shops. Don’t wait for urgent 
need. Get some today If your store can’t supply 
promptly take no substitute—GET REX HUNTERS 
only or order direct, Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
J. Hilgers & Co., Dept. 62, Binghamton, N. Y. 
+s i for Free Booklet ‘‘Keeping a Dog Fit and Full of Fun.’ 





TAPE WORMS 
ROUND WORMS 


(Ascarids) 


HOOK WORM 
WHIP WORM 


co 
.-. you can free your dog of all these worms 


wih PULVEX 
carat WORM CAPSULES 


Used by leading breeders. At leading pet, drug, department stores, 50c 
2 package (double size, 75c). Packed two ways: for puppies, for dogs. 


























































































POINTER Pups 
Doctor Blue ern Gu meee 


ENGLISH Setter 
4 ——. 


quick, harmless v 


SiX generations of 





SPRINGER Spaniels. 
f International Champions 
Outstanding Youngster P 





SPRINGER Spaniel 


COCKER Spaniel 
Reds or Blacks $25. 


IRISH Setter Pups 


Franklin Young, 


METAL Doz F; ags: 


ATTRACT DUCKS, 


WATERWEEDS 


ATTRACT Wild 


WANTED Johnson Outboard Motors, 
all Taxidermists’ 
Postal brings Free C: 
TOP Quality Yukon bred 
Joaquin Fernandez 


Small Investment 
, 





There will be a hundred 
anxious buyers for each new gun released after 


WANT A New Gun? 


wartime manufacturing restrictions are lifted. 
Here’s how you can insure being among the very 
first to get a new rifle, shotgun or handgun! 
Take advantage now of Klein’s liberal Universal 
Gun Trade-In priority Plan. How does it work? 
Simply trade in your used gun(s) and receive 
“a registered, numbered priority certificate en- 
titling you to a generous cash allowance against 
the purchase of any new gun and preference in 
delivery, the moment available, in accordance 
with priority number thereon. No red tape. No 
obligation. Everything to gain, nothing to lose. 
Certificate holder can cancel priority any time 
and receive immediate cash. Act today while 
used guns still command top prices. Send your 
gun(s) express prepaid for appraisal. If, by 
chance, our Trade-In Priority Offer does not sat- 
isfy you completely, your merchandise returned at 
our expense. Klein’ 's Sporting Goods, 505TB South 
Halsted, Chicago Be 








PERCUSSION Caps, No. 11, 
Shotgun shell primers, No. 57 for 





50 per 1000, 
all Remington 





shells, $7.50 per 1000. No. 14% Remington New 
Pistol Cartridge primers, $5.00 per 1000. Recoil | 
Pad, all rubber slipon boot, U. 8S. Govt. for rifle 
or shotgun $1.00 each. Rifle slings, U. S. Army 


Regulation 144” leather, fine condition, 75c each. 
10,000 Rifle Slings, U. S. Army, 14" Webbing, 
fine condition, 49c each. U. 8S. Army 45 Cal. Aut. 
Pistol Holsters, Brand new $3.00 each. Forward 





money with order. No C.O.D. a Pub- 
lie aspen Shops, Dept. L-71, 13 S. 16th St. 
Phila., Pa. ra 

Ww ANTED to purchase for cash or trade. Luger 


and Colt Automatic Pistols, .22 and .38 Smith & 

Wesson and Colt Revolvers. Ship express prepaid 
for estimate. Stoeger Arms Corp., 507 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. 





SPECIAL , Barg: 1in Combination Offer! “The Gun 
Digest,’’ America’s newest gun book sensation, 
plus Klein’s 8-page Bargain List of available 
new and used guns only $1. ‘‘The Gun Digest,’’ 
not a reprint edition, catalog or pocket hand: 
book, but the largest, most fascinating, inform- 
ative, all-inclusive volume of its kind in publish- 
ing history! Every current U.S. rifle, shotgun, 
handgun fully described (all specifications in- 
cluded), brilliantly illustrated. Chock-full of the 
how, why, when and where of hunting and shoot- 
ing right from 14 famous gun experts. 25 com- 


plete sections! 629 top-notch illustrations! Send 
$1 (plus 10c for postage handling). Money- | 
back guarantee. Klein’s Sporting Goods, 505B, 


South Halsted, 
WANT Combination guns, 
known or unknown calibre; Hammer or Ham- 
meriess Damascus, Twist Barre! Shotguns; Maus- 
er, Mannlicher-Schoenauer rifles. Natalish, 
Stockbridge, Mass. 


BLUING-Piating. 
House. Star Btuing Salts, 
Pistol Size $2. 95. GunBlu Co., 322C Tamp:z 


USED Guns, Binoculars, Bought 
Prices Paid. Also Traded and Sold Stoeger 
Arms Corp. 507. Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


. Firearms, War Relics, 
Smith Gunshop, Runne- 


Chicago 7. 





Double 





Shotgun Size $4.95, 
Fla. 








1500 Bargains, 
lars. New Catalog 30c. 
mede New _Jersey. 


“PLAN for. plenty”’ ammunition; guns-ammuni- 
tion list 25c. Frank Farish, Vicksburg, Miss. 


AMMU NITION Available to qualified purchasers. 
List 10c. Rudolph’ 8, Atchison, _ Kansas 


TRADE your old sights for new. Original Sight- 








Exe hange, Box J-1, Paoli, Pa 
GUN rebluing weaver scopes chokes custom | 
mounting. D. L. Parshall, Gaylord, Mich 


GUNS, Custom ¢ ammunition, buy, sell, trade F. 


Emerson, Auburn, Mass. St: imp for list. 
PISTOL ReBluing. Automatic $5.00. Revolver 
$6.00. Add $2.00 for Custom Finish. Brownell, 


Montezuma, lowa. 

HOSSTHEEF GAYZETTE lists Rarest Guns, 
Muzzleloaders. Send self-addressed, stamped 
envelope. Rare Collections wanted. Miller Bed- 
ford, New London, Ohio 


TACKHOLE DOT 
Weaver scopes $6.00 installed. Fastest, most ac- 
curate sight known. Write for prices other makes. 
Weaver 330 scopes complete T mounts $37.90. 449 
models $42.30. Free illustrated folder. T. K. Lee, 
P. O. Box 2123, Birmingham 1, Alabama. 

NETCRAFT Kit:—Make Landing Nets, Turtle 
Traps, Live Nets, Hammocks. Dollar bill brings 
(Patented), gages, illustrated 
instruction booklet. Smaller Kit one shuttle, 
gage, booklet—50c Neters aft, Toledo 12, Ohio. 


FLY Tying Materials. Tying Kits for beginners. 
Professional grade, no trash, feathers 6c in 
stamps for Materials Catalog. Sie ee _pee Co., 


1083 Mission Rd., Los Angeles 32, 


CHANNEL Catfish Bait 

by experts one of the best. Carp, Buffalo formu- 
la included. Formulas and Instructions $1.00. 
Mel Cox, Box 1659-L, San Antonio, Tex. 


FLY, Lure, Rod, 
struction books. ‘‘Fly Tying’’, ’ 
**Lure Making’’, ‘‘Rod Making’’. Each 10c. All 
for 30c. Wilimarths, Roosevelt, N. Y 


WHOLESALE PRICES; Fly-Tying 

1945 Catalog—101 Fly Descriptions, 

Colbys, Amesbury, Mass. 

FLY Makers! 1944 Catalog. Culver Lure Co. 

D5, 1847 S. 14th St St. Louis 4, Mo 

FLY Tyers! Better Materials at Lowest Prices. 

Free catalog. Perry Lures, 104 Campbell, West 

Faven, Conn 

FREE Catalog, Flies Lures, Materials, | 
Amarillo, Texa 


> 


3 sizes of shuttles 





“Fly Dictionary’’ 


10c Cash. 


St ipre IY 


Mfx. Company, 


Rifles of 


America’s Oldest Gun Bluing 


Highest Cash | 


3inocu- 


" reticules for 330 and 440 


Proved at Lgatainied | 


materials. Catalog Free. In- 


~ Materials, 





it’s over he’ll turn to licking the frozen 
snow from his toes, legs, and chest. 

He’ll be a tired but proud old fellow, 
and you'll have to confess to no incon 
siderable glow of pride and satisfaction 
when I arrive and offer congratulatior 
And unless I’m mistaken, that warn 
feeling of self-satisfaction will increa 
as we make our way home; you wi 
old Reynard slung over a shoulder an 
Tom trotting out ahead as cocky as 
barnyard bantam rooster. 

Now, lest I be taken to task for gr« 
misrepresentation, I hasten to adm 
that all the foregoing is outright pro; 
ganda. An account intended to p 
sent fox-hunting in its true light sho 
contain dismally realistic descripti 
of long and unavailing waits in freezi 
weather ... chases in which an old d 
fox leads the hound into the n 
county, to return no more that day 
and times when you'll just be pla 
outsmarted. 

Yes, it’s a losing game a good sh: 
of the time, but it’s a case of win: 
take all and your successes are m: 
than ample payments for your defe 
It’s a sport that will deflate your « 


L 


test your wits, patience, and stami 
and provide a true measure of 
caliber of your sportsmanship. W 


could ask for more? 

In the remaining paragraphs I 
tend to discuss briefly a few element 
phases of the sport, which I hope n 
be helpful to the uninitiated. 

In the order of importance, the dog 
must come first. Fox-hunting wit] 
lying, babbling son-of-a-dog’s mother 
as exasperating as trying to cast a 
with an ill-matched rod and line. 

A reliable hound is a necessity and I 
know of no more certain and pleas 
as well as economical, way of obtaining 
one than to buy a well-bred pup and 
train him yourself. Training a young 
hound is in itself an enjoyable ex} 
ence and it calls for no great skill. ly 
fact, the pup of good breeding will 
erally train himself if given plenty « 
opportunity. “Hunting makes the 
hound” is as true a saying as it is old 

At ten months of age a pup, will 
erally give voice on a running track 
though he probably will not work a 
trail. This you must do yourself, k 
ing the pup with you, either on a leas! 
or by command. When you have jumped 
the fox, your pups will probably need 
no encouragement to be away on thé 
hot track, squealing in excitement. If 
he sticks long enough for you to shoot 
the fox, you’ve gone a long way, for 
there is no tonic for a pup that « 
compare to mauling his first fox. The 
chances are greatly against your sl! 
ing the first fox he runs, of course 
for he may be back at your side i 
twenty minutes 

Don’t be discouraged; he’ll stick longe! 
with each successive run, and soone! 
or later you'll have a chance to roll 
fox over ahead of him. From then on 
the pup will probably start to open o! 
a cold track and will soon be routing 
his fox and driving like a veteran. You! 
have a foxhound then—a foxhound that 
cannot be duplicated and, unless I'm 
mistaken, cannot be bought. 

Unless your pup is trained to 
sure “homer,” though, he’s going to gi\ 
you a lot of headaches. A dog s 
if ever becomes lost. Barring serious 
accident, he can always return to you 
if he wants to, so it’s up to you to mak 
him want to. There is no surer way ® 
accomplishing this than by being ther 
yourself when he comes back. So in th 
first year especially, make every effor 
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1ot to leave your post until you've 
napped the chain back on the pup’s 
ilar. Once assured that you'll be there 
iting for him, no matter how late, 
1e'll always come back when he’s 
through running. 
Of course, when you walk from your 
me to the hunting grounds he can 
i his way back alone, but if taken 
ear to some distant and unfamiliar 
lity, all he can be expected to do is 
ike his way back to where you put 
down. It won’t take many such 
iry treks to discourage his homing 
dency, if he finds you gone, so it’s 
to you to be there. If you must de- 
t before he returns, leave your hunt- 
coat or a blanket spread out on the 
und and return early the next morn- 
You'll probably be greeted by a 
ghty tickled hound dog. 
Once you have a hound, the 
your equipment is of relatively minor 
importance. Since you’re after all the 
hitting power you can get, I recommend 
2 gauge gun. It should be full choke, 
nd an automatic is probably tops, al- 


rest of 


though I find no fault with my Model 97 
Winchester repeater. I’m convinced a 
double would be greatly inferior to 


_ either pump or automatic, for often you | 
need those extra shells, 


and how! 
Most fox hunters use high-velocity 
shells loaded with Number 2’s. A few 
prefer BB’s, which deliver a somewhat 
harder wallop, but to my mind this slight 
advantage does not compensate for the 
denser pattern served up by the 2’s. 
With either load, 
If you hunt in a region where the 
snow attains a respectable depth, snow- 
shoes become a necessity. I find that 
the leather-topped rubber “moccasin” is 
the most satisfactory footwear for snow- 
shoeing and general use. But I shall 
not presume to advise a hunter how to 
dress for the weather in his own locality. 
Well, how does it all sound, brother? 
Want to give it a whirl? 
If you do, here’s to you, 
of the grandest sports of all. 
hound have magic in his nose, 
his voice, and wings on his feet. 


and to one 
May your 
bells in 





The Health of Your Dog 


By DR. JAMES R. KINNEY 





Dr. Kinney is glad to answer person- 
ally all letters from readers regarding 
their dogs’ health. It should be remem- 
bered when writing him that serious ill- 
nesses cannot be treated successfully by 
a person unable to examine the dog. In 
such instances, a dependable local veter- 
inarian should be consulted immediately. 








What to Do for Ticks 


Question: All last summer we had consid- 
erable difficulty keeping our five sled dogs free 
f ticks. We tried several powders but the 
dogs shook it off as fast as we sprinkled it on. 
Isn't there some liquid we could use?—A. R., 
Ontario, Can. 


mix 4 oz. of 
rotenone) and 


Answer: I suggest that you 
powder (with 4 percent 
liquid soap in 1 gal. water. Sponge the 
coat with this solution, then rub dry. Do this 
twice a week. Bathe the dogs once a week 
using Castile soap or soap flakes. Add 1 tbsp. 
creolin to the bath water.—J. R. K 


derris 


2 oz 


Aftermath of Distemper 


Question: I have a beautiful, purebred, Ger- 
man shorthair pointer pup, 7 months old. Un- 
fortunately, an older dog of mine died recently 
of distemper; and even though the pup was 
inoculated and kept away from the other dog, 
he somehow got the disease. At first he just 
showed signs of an attack in his lungs, which 
the local veternarian cleared up quickly. Then, 
10 days later, a twitching developed in one of 
his hind legs, became more pronounced, and 
soon both hind legs were drawn up toward the 
rear 

The vet has given up hope, but I’ve been 
carrying on the battle by myself. He’s such a 
stand pup and performed so outstandingly in 
the field when only 4 months old, that I’ve been 
doing everything I could think of to try and 
Save him, Each day he gets a raw egg, vitamin 
pill, and cod-liver oil. I have also been giving 
him eae of an arsenic solution. 

The dog is playful and seems to be in first- 
class shape except that he still can’t use his 
hind legs. I work them 15 minutes a day, in a 
tunning motion, so they won't wither. Do you 
think he can ever be cured, and have you any 
Suggestions?—G. P. K., Kans. 
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Answer: I advise you to massage the back 
and legs with witch-hazel twice a day. Give the 
dog 1 tbsp. cod-liver oil twice a day, and add 
14 tsp. calcium gluconate to the food once a day. 

Add 5 gr. potassium iodide to the drinking 
water once a day for a week. If the animal is 
inclined to be constipated, administer a saline 
enema (1 tsp. salt in 1 pt. warm water) two 
or three times a week. Discontinue the arsenic 
solution for a while. 

The diet should consist of rare beef mixed 
with stale whole-wheat bread and some cooked 
vegetables. Also milk. A raw egg four or 
five times a week. 

It may take several months before the con- 
dition is corrected. —J. R. K 


Shakes Head and Shoulder 


Question: My ‘5-month-old cocker spaniel 
seems to have St. Vitus’s dance. She shakes 
her head and right shoulder, even when she is 
asleep. What can I do to help her?—G 7 
New York. 


phenobarbital every 
Also, 5 gr. calcium lactate 
parathyroid three times a day 
The twitching may disappear or subside so as 
to cause the animal no discomfort. But it may 
take months, probably longer, before there is 
any improvement 

Feed her on rare beef mixed with stale whole- 
wheat bread and some cooked vegetables. Also 
milk, and a raw egg daily. If unable to get 
beef, you may substitute beef heart, kidneys, 
liver, poultry, or fish. Add cod-liver oil to the 
diet daily —jJ. R. K 


Answer: Give her '4 gr 
night for 2 weeks 


with 1/20 gr 


Bladder Gravel 


Question: Two 
Pekingese was in 


months ago my 2-year-old 
the hospital to have her 
bladder flushed out for gravel. Since then I 
have regularly given her the capsules which 
were prescribed to halt any inflammation, but the 
discoloration has again shown up in her urine 
and she is passing water frequently. What shall 
I have done for her?—R. A. G., Jil. 


Answer: Apparently the gravel is causing 
trouble again. I advise having an X-ray taken 
of the bladder. Another operation may be 
necessary. In many cases recurrent attacks are 
not uncommon. 

It may help to boil her drinking water. Also, 
give her 5 gr. hexamethylenamine twice a day 
for a few days.—J. R. K. 
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when you connect at | 
sixty or more yards you hit the jackpot. 


Better skis 

make for bet- 

ter skiing! Choose 

Northland Skis, de- 

signed and produced by men 

who know good skis. Built for action, balanced for con- 
trol, Northlands are the choice of world famous skiers. 


*% Offered FREE for the First Time 


Get Northland's famous 48 page Ski Manual FREE. Edited by 
Hannes Schneider—full of helpful skiing tips—82 illustra- 
tions. Send postcard today. (Offer does not apply in Canada.) 


NORTHLAND SKI MFG. CO. 


World's Largest Ski Manufacturers 
8 MERRIAM PARK . _ST. » PAUL 4, MINNESOTA 


ORDER ONE Now! 








$ 95 plus Parcel Post 
Pre-Paid or C.0.D 
HUNTING AND FISHING KNIFE with 


GENUINE LEATHER SHEATH 


Hotlow Ground Genuine Leather 
Guaranteed Shatterproof 


6'4 Inch Blade, 

Handle, 

Money refunded within 10 days if not satisfactory 
E. G. WATERMAN & CO. 

25 Bleeker Street, New York, New York 











O, course you are, 


fella! What’s more, 
we know exactly what 
you need for those worms 


that are making you so 

miserable. Cheer up— 

Glover’s Imperial Capsules will have you perked up 
and feeling your old self in short order! Better 
yet, you no longer have to worry about toxic poi- 
soning or violent after-effects, either. They're dif- 
ferent. Glover’s Imperial Capsules are the result of 
an experience of over a half century with dogs. 
Because they’re so effective, you'll be glad to 
know that fewer wormings will be necessary! 


DOG FANCIERS 


Many Kennel Owners order Glover's Imperial Cap- 

sules and other Glover's Dog Medicines in kennel 

sizes. It’s convenient and economical, too. Send for 
price list and complete informa- 
tion, including useful Glover’s 
Dog Symptom Chart. 


Just Out — New Issue of “Our 
Dogs’’—Interesting and Instruc- 
tive Magazine for Dog Lovers, 
4) Usecoupon today for FreeCopy. 


GLOVER’ S 


TODAYS Imperial DOG MEDICINES 
H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc., Dept. 342 
101 W. 3ist St., New York 1, Y. 
Send me FREE copy of “Our Dogs”, the new “Magazine 


Address 





AME GIMMICKS GUS MAGER 


WHEN FISHING IN THE SOUTH, YOU MAY PULL INA 
“CONGO EEL” OR ‘CONGO SNAKE “.- A LONG, BLACK; 
SLIPPERY CREATURE WITH FOUR TINY FEET. ACTUALLY 
iTS NEIPHER EEL NOR SNAKE RUT FHE BIGGEST NORTH 


BOF THE SALAMANDER TRIBE 


ee 


eg scetag 





YOU ARE AN OUTDOORSMAN ANDO HAVE AGOOD APPETITE. 
COULD YOU POSS \BLY EAT TWICE YOUR OWN WEIGHT IN 
ONE DAY? OF COURSE NOT, BUT THE WOODCOCK OR TIMBER 
DOODLE CAN! THIS GRAND LITTLE GAME BIRD ISA MIGHTY 
EATER AND BLESSED WITH ENORMOUS DIGESTIVE POWERS 


srs TH = . a aK i eh am 


Drums, GRUNTS, CROAKERS, AND BLOWFISH, DESPITE 

THEIR NAMES,ARE INCAPABLE OF VOCAL SOUND, IN FACT, 

NO FISH HAS EVER DEVELOPED VOCAL ORGANS, YET BIRDS, 

MAMMALS, REPTILES, AND AMPHIBIANS ALL SEEM TO 
HAVE GONE IN FOR VOICE CULTURE 


CITIZEN BLACK BEAR SHOULD WORRY ABOUT 
WARTIME RATIONING;HELL EAT ALMOSTANYTHING / 
JUST READ THE MENU THIS GLUTTON HOLDS 


———— INHIS PAW 
ON THE UPPER CHAGRES RIVER IN PANAMA, A GROUP OF ue —somns oe 


NATURALISTS FOUND A SPECIES OF NIGHT-FEEDING Fist# 
WHOSE EYES, UNDER ALIGHT, GLOWEDABRILLIANT RED, | 
WONDER IF ANYONE HAS TRIED “SHINING”ANY OF OUR 
OWN NIGHT FEEDERS... THE LOWLY CATFISH,FOR INSTANCES | 





Sauanecs, AUD NEARLY ALL OTHER GNAWING 
MAMMALS, ARE ABLE TO HOLD FOOD IN THEIR 
FOREPAWS. RABAITS, HOWEVER, CANNOT D0 SO 
THE BONES IN THEIR, FORELEGS ARE 50 PLACED 
THAT THEY CANNOT TURN THEIR PAWS INWARD =| 
; _ PRES ON TT TT 
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BOTTLED iN .f 


oo PRO 
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GLenmore 05" 


For those who appreciate fine liquor, there is 
ertain enjoyment in Kentucky Tavern, the 
vhiskey that has been the proud possession 
if the same Kentucky family for 74 years. 


slenmore Distilleries Company, Incorporated, 
Louisville, Kentucky 


THERE’S ONLY ONE BETTER BUY IN BONDS...WAR BONDS! 
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water. “The champion of cigarettes,” she says, **is Camels.” 


TRICKY BUSINESS, water skiing. You need the balance of OVER THE HILL comes the hiss of hickory on snow. A blur 
a tightrope walker and the grace of a dancer when you go of color skims by you at incredible speed. That’s Marianne not 
50 miles an hour behind a speedboat. It also helps if you’re trying to break a record. When she does try, have that stop watch 
pretty. So on all counts, may we present Marianne de Sydow. ready. Have a Camel ready, too. She'll want one afterward. 


ae poor aren — 
a ae mo 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco ¢ 

nla oe ees he CAMELS SUIT MY “T-ZONE’ TO A “TS” 
Marianne de Sydow declares. 
Why don't you, too, see how Camels 


suit your “T-ZONE.” 


a That’s T for Taste and T for Throat. The true 
proving ground for cigarettes. The best place to 
get the answer to that question of which cigarette 
is best... for you! See how your own throat r 

sponds to Camel’s kind, cool, wonderful mild 
ness. See what your own taste has to say about th: 
full, rich, fresh flavor of Camel’s superb blend of 
costlier tobaccos. You, too, may be saying enthu 

siastically, “Camels suit my “T-Zone’ to a “T’!” 
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